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+ A LOOK 
+ AHEAD 


& CRISES OVER THE LABOR PROBLEM 
A PROCESSING TAX REACHES THE HOME 
A THE RESULTS OF PRICE POSTING 


ITERALLY hundreds of industrial dis- 

putes are awaiting the outcome of the 

automobile controversy. The cases are 

coming into the National Labor Board 
at the rate of 430 a month, which is the highest 
of the Recovery period.. Senator Wagner, of 
New York, says that 75 per cent of them involve 
the question of recognizing the unions. ~ 

Many of the Nation's principal industries are 
involved. The licensing power which labor de- 
mands that the Government shall use will expire 
on June 16th unless Congress extends it. This 
means that the country will witness an industrial 
crisis of the first magnitude in the next few 
weeks. 

The motor industry is ready to fight it out. 
The President knows he is up against a deter- 
mined group of employers who will not be intim- 
idated by the licensing power. Many of them 
have said privately they will shut up their fac- 
tories rather than submit. They say the alter- 
native—surrender at this time—will only lead 
ultimately to destruction so they might as well 
keep on fighting. 


This is a strange philoso- 
phy to be hearing at a time 
when everybody is sup- 
posed to be trying to bring 
back economic equilibrium. 
But it is the direct result of the priority which 
the Administration has given to social reform 
over recovery. The NRA _ has been slowly 
forcing. the crisis by taking the side of the 
A. F. of L. 

The one hope is that union labor will see the 
wisdom of moving slowly and consolidating its 
position instead of bringing on a break at this 


SOCIAL REFORM 
GETS PRIORITY 
OVER RECOVERY 


opm labor leaders will hardly risk a gen- 


eral strike in any industry. It may turn public 
sentiment against them. My impression is that 
the motor strike will be averted but that a series 
of small strikes will ensue. The Government 
could avoid the industrial friction and its enor- 
mous expense by an even-handed policy. But 
labor is stronger politically than its opposition. 

The Administration, however, is likely to find 
that a demand for shorter hours and increased 
wages in 'ndustries and business that can stand 
it will be far more popular than trying to settle 
the question of what form of collective bargain- 
ing the workmen shall have. Inevitably the 
Government must not only supervise elections 
but exercise control of labor unions if the NRA 
is to become entangled in the form of unions to 


be set up. It is doubtful whether the Govern- 
ment will wish to take such responsibility. 
Meanwhile, there are 


PROCESSING TAX 
ON BUTTER MAY 
BRING REACTION 


other parts of the recovery 
machine that are not func- 
tioning too smoothly. Thus 
the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration may have touched a vul- 
nerable spot in the body politic with the process- 
ing taxes. The proposed tax of five cents a pound 
on butter-fat, designed to pay subsidies to dairv 
armers, reaches into every home. Hitherto the 
pudlic has riot registered much protest on these 
processing taxes. The butterfat tax which would 
add 5 cents to the price of a pound of butter may 
prove an exception, as it is an important item in 
the family budget. 

Then there is compulsory control on. cotton 
marketing. The Bankhead bill received a sur- 
prising vote in the House, but its fate in the Sen- 
ate is in doubt. Secretary Wallace is not over- 
enthusiastic about it, but he has not offered any 
effective counter plan. After all the payment 
of large sums to keep farmers from increasing 
the acreave has not kept down the surplus, and 
because it has Ied to a more intensive cultiva- 
tion on the acreage remaining, to tax over-pr- 
duction is perhaps a logical corollary, but it will 
bring opposition from the farmers generally who 
are in the last analysis real individualists. 

" The Federal Trade Com- 
STZEL PRICE FIXING jnicsion’s report on price 
SEOWS DANGER fixing has proved discon- 
OF EXPERIMENTING certing. It reveals that 

there is little competi- 
tion in steel prices, and yet it is difficult for the 
Gevernment to prove collusion when the codes 
permit open posting of prices. The report really 
aises the question of whether the Government 
can begin tinkering with competitive forces in 
an industry without getting itself involved in 
legalizing virtual mongépolies. Yet it was this 
very power to take concerted action and prevent 
destructive competition which led industry to 
go along with the NRA from the very outset. 

We may soon sce, however. a trend to:-ard 
the elimination of Government control from 
everything cxcept the establishment of mini- 
mum wages and maximum hours so that com- 
petition may take care of the other factors. 

The President is well aware of the implica- 
tions of the Federal Trade Commission renort 
on steel prices and. since stro] was enh stad as 
a sort of model code, the whole industrial code 
system may be said to have reached a critical 
stage, 
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ury Department’s richest week for tax collections. 
During that time the millions of dollars which taxpayers 
throughout the country handed over to revenue collectors 
with their income tax returns on March 15 come into the . 
Treasury. The illustration shows the income tax collec- 
tions during the March 15 week of each of the depression 
_ years, but the years noted under the figures are the years 
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The Strike Cloud Over the Nation 


Nation-wide Unrest Among the Werkers---Emolovers Resistance to Unions--- 
—_— Disputes Reaching Labor Board Exceed 400 a Month 
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earned and not the year 


which the taxes were collected. This year's advance in the 
tax collectionsy sefected in the chart, is the first since the de- 
pression started. Behind it is bigger persoral “1d yorpo- 
rate incomes last year, the first gain in three years. Before 
March ends, the Treasury hopes to get a total of $250,000,- 
000 from the income taxes. (See story on page 5.) 


HE long-expected Spring wave of strikes ' fusal of employers to recogrfize the deal with the | ize, that they are willing to bargain with their 


has started to sweep the country with 
new and paralyzing outbreaks threat- 
ened. 

Trouble in the automobile industry and the 
railroad industry is proving but a reflection of 
the Nation-wide labor unrest and the equally 
broad employer résistance to unionization. La- 
bor organization, not wages, is the prime cause 
of the disputes. ? 

Dozens of strikes, with hundreds promised, 
even now involve a range of occupations from 
lettuce-picking in California to paint-making in 
Ohio and taxi-driving in New York. 

But, more serious, on the horizon threatening 
are: 

An automobile and a possible railroad strike, 
depending on the outcome of negotiations. 

A strike of 200.000 workers in the cotton tex- 
tile industry that might spread to the rayon in- 
dustry. 

A strike of rubber workers in the Ohio tire 
production area. 

A general strike of steel workers, involving 
scores of thousands. 

A strike of electric power employes in several 
centers. 


A strike of coal miners in the Appalachian 


field. 


A strike of longshoremen on the Pacific Coast 
that could tie up shipping. 3 : 
At this time, pouring into the regional offices 
of the Nationa! 

Labor Board and into 

the Washington of- 
fice, are a mounting 
total of disputes. They 
now are coming at 
the rate of over 400 4 
month to set a high 
record for the recov- 
ery period. 

What is the trou- 
ble? What lies back 
of this labor unrest? 

Those _ questions 
are being asked in 
many quarters. Their 
is found 


International 
Internationalism. 


answer in 
the most intensive 
union organization 


drive since war-days. 

But why should the 
organizing of unions 
bring dispuies? 

In ahout 75 ner 
cent of the cases 
trouble is due to the 
hesitancy or the re- 
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new unions. That, at least, is the statement of. 
Senator Robert F. Wagner (Dem.), of New 
York, chairman of the National Labor Board. 

That raises the question of why employers 
should be expected to deal with the new unions, 
and, in any case, of what concern is it to the Fed- 
eral Government. 

‘The answer goes back to Section 7(a) of the 
National Recovery Act, referred to by William 


Green, president of the A. F. of L., as the Magna 
Charta of Labor. 


It has been a storm center and 
source of dispute from the first days of NRA. 
That section guarantees to workers the right 
to organize and to bargain collectively with rep- 
resentatives of their own choosing and without 
interference or restraint on the part of employers. 
Labor contends that the Government is fail- 
ing to enforce that provision of the Recovery 
Act. It says that employes are being discharged 
for union activities, that employers are refusing 
to bargain and that company dominated unions 
are being imposed, all without action on the part 
of the Government. | 
Strikes and strike threats are the result in most 
sections of the country. Only in about 25 per 
cent of the cases are wages and working condi- 
tions given as the cause of disputes. That situa- 
tion, in which intangible rights are at the bottom 
of most labor trouble, is considered unique. 
But employers reply to labor's charges that 
they are not interfering with the right to organ- | 
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employes and that they are not using restraint. 

That has raised the question of who is to deter- 
mine labor's choice of representatives, who is to 
say what constitutes collective bargaining, who 
is to define interference. 

Those have been found by experience to be 
very practical questions. Their answer has been 
sought through the creation by executive order 
of a National Labor Board. 

The National Labor Board, in turn, has ac- 
cepted a suggestion of organized labor, and has 
developed the formula of a government-super- 
vised election of workers to determine who 
should represent employes in collective bargain- 
ing. 

This election method helped for a time, par- 
ticularly in settling the disputes in steel com- 
pany-owned coal mines. However, in about 75 
per cent of the cases the workers voted in favor 
of “outside” or independent unions and in only 
about 25 per cent of the cases for plant or com- 
pany unions. 

Employers saw nothing in the law, either 
providing for a National Labor Board or for the 
election method of deciding who should repre- 
sent workers. In fact, President Green, of the 
A. F. of L., had proposed the use of an election 
to ascertain employe sentiment. 

Just now, automobile industry employers have 
refused to accede to the plan for an election to 
determine whether workers want to affiliate with 


the A. F. of L. or to 


depend on company 
unions. 


Previously the 
Weirton Steel Corn- 
pany of Weirton, W. 
Va., similarly -had re- 


fused. 

Nation’s President Roose- 
_ velt in that case or- 
| dered the National 


Labor Board to find 
| Whether a substantial 
number of the Weir- 
ton employes wanted 
an election, and if so 
to provide one for 
them. But the com- 
‘pany said to the 
NLB: 

“We must decline 
to furnish you wih 
any pay rolls and w:}i 
not permit company 
property to be used 
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+ A NEWS 
+ SURVEY 


4 A BUSY WEEK IN WASHINGTON 
4 PROGRESS ON MAJOR LEGISLATION 


FFICIAL WASHINGTON has seldom 
known a week of such great activity as 
the one just ended. 

The high spot, of course, was the 
Government's efforts to avert a strike in the 
great automobile industry. President Roosevelt 
took a personal hand in this situation. He first 
secured postponement of strike action, threat- 
ened for Wednesday. and then brought repre- 
sentatives of both sides to Washington to talk 
things over with him and Recovery Administra- 
tor Johnson in an effort to find a way out of the 
difficulty. 

The President also took a hand in the railroad 
wage controversy after direct negotiations had 
broken down early in the week, advising fre- 
quently with Railroad Coordinator Eastman, 
who was agreed upon by both sides as concili- 
ator in the controversy. 


B 
CONGRESS MAKES ut the week held many 


other developments on 
GOOD PROGRESS public questions, of great 
ON ITS PROGRAM 


importance to specific 
. groups, although none per- 
haps of such general interest as the automobile 
controversy. 
Final legislative action was taken by z 
on two measures in which the adm; 
has been particularly interested—t 
Navy authorization bill and the bi 
independence for the Philippines. 
was made in Congress on several oth 
relating to taxes, the tariff, the stock 
Ner, cotton and the air mail. 
A development of international signif 
was announcement of an exchange of notes be-. 
tween ‘the American and Japanese, governments 
which is expected to go far toward clearing the. 
air of the suspicion that has existed between the. 
two nations for several years. The Japanese for 
eign secretary gave assurance that “Japan ha - 


arket, 
4 


no intention whatever to provoke and mak®, 


trouble with any other power” while Secretary’ J 


of State Hull replied graciously that he “re- 
ceived this statement with gratification and can 
state on my part that the United States has no 


_desjre to create any issues and no intention to 


initiate any conflict in its relations with other 
countries.” 


It was a coincidence that 
these expressions of good 
will should have been 
made during the week that 
Congress was completing 
action on the bill authorizing the construction 
within a period of seven years of sufhcient war 
vessels. and planes to bring our Navy up to 
treaty limits. The measure contemplates the 
expenditure of between half a billion and three 
quarters of a billion dollars. 


Appropriations to carry out the construction 
authorized in this measure will have to be voted 
by succeeding Congresses as no appropriation 
whatever was made by the Vinson bill, which 
the administration regards merely as a “reratifi- 
cation” of the London Treaty. The ships will 
not be built unless Congress make appropriations 
for them later. 

The Philippine bill gives the Islands their in- 
dependence on July 4, 1945, or within a year or 
two afterwards, provided it is accepted by the 
Philippine legislature before October 1 next. The 
main difference between this measure and the !a- 
dependence bill passed by the last Congress was 
that the new one provides for the abandonment 
by the United States after independence of her 
military reservations in the Islands. The United 
States retains her naval reservations and fueling 
stations in the Islands, subject to a conference 
between the two governments to be held within 


NO TREATY NAVY 
UNLESS CONGRESS 
PROVIDES MONEY 


_two years after independence. The old bill went 


by default when the Philippine legislature failed 
to ratify it within the time specificd—before Jan- 
uary 17 last—but assurance has been given ad- 
ministration leaders that the new measure is now 
acceptable to the people of the Philippines. 


The Army Air Corps on 
Monday resumed its job of 
carrying the air mail after 
the service had been en- 
tirely suspended for one 
week but on fewer than half the routes that were 
in operation before the private contracts were 
suspended. Meanwhile the appropriate commit- 
tees of Congress continued to consider legisla- 
tion under which the carrying of the air mail 
would be :urned back to private contractors. 

Frequent conferences were held between ad- 
ministration leaders in Congress and post office. 
officials in an effort to draft a new bill that would 
satisfy the President and would also meet some 
of the objections of critics of the old bills such 
as Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh, Clarence 
Chamberlain and Eddie Rickenbacker, all noted 
fliers. On Friday a new bill was introduced in 
the Senate by Senator McKellar, of Tennessee, 
on behalf of himself and Senator Black, of Ala- 
bama, who have been regarded as administra- 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 1.] 
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[Continued from Page 1.] 
tion spokesmen on this subject in | 


Congress. 

The new bill retains the underly- 
ing principle of awarding air mail 
contracts after competitive bidding 
and payment on a space-mileage 
rather than a poundage basis. It 
would permit those contractors 


whose air mail contracts were can- | 


celled to press any claims they had 
against the Government before the 


‘Court of Claims. This was regarded | 


as an important concession to the 
old contractors since it gives them 


an opportunity in open court to | 
establish their innocence of charges 


of fraud and collusion. Until this 
bill, or some other similar measure 
is enacted, the Army will continue 
to carry the air mail. 


: The House of Rep- 
resentatives passed 


SILVER AND 


COTTON BILLSon Monday two bills 


ARE PASSED 


EXCHANGE 


of great importance 
to particular groups 
—producers of silver and cotton. 


The silver bill provides for ac- 
ceptance of silver coin or bullion in 
payment for exports of surplus 
American commodities, with subse- 
quent use of silver to back a cur- 
rency issue in the form of silver 
certificates. The House passed this 


measure under suspension of the 


rules, which requires a two-thirds 
vote and against the expressed 
wishes of Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau and just after Mr. 
Morgenthau had announced that he 
was sending Prof. James Harvey 
Rogers, a Treasury expert, to the 
Far East to study the silver situ- 
ation. The expressed basis for Mr. 
Morgenthau’s opposition to this leg- 
islation, pending a report from Prof. 
Rogers, was that it might disturb 
the Government’s monetary pro- 
‘gram without helping materially in 


the disposal of American agricul-— 


tural surpluses.. The Senate has not 
“yet acted on this measure. 


The cotton bill—known generally 
as the Bankhead bill—fixes the total 
amount of cotton farmers can sell 
year and places prohibitive 
n ginning above that amount. 
would be given certificates 
heir previous production 
the amounts of cotton 
have ginned this year. 
though not an adminis- 
asure, is understood to 
ve the President’s endorsement. 
object of the measure is to 
it profitable for farmers to 
uce cotton and at the same 
time prevent them from raising too 
much of it. While the Senate has 
not yet acted on this measure the 
Senate Agricultural committee has 
approved it. 


Legislation to reg- 
ulate the Security 


BILL READY exchanges appeared 
FOR SENATE to be about ready to 


v 
HOME LOAN 


cun the gauntlet of 
the two Houses. The committees 
which have been working for weeks 
over a draft of this legislation are 
ready to make their reports and ac- 
tion may be expected within the 
next week or so. President Roose- 
velt said on Friday at his press 
conference that he had not read 
the revised measure but that he 
wanted a “bill with. teeth in it.” 
The Federal Reserve Board placed 
its stamp of approval on the meas- 
ure; the same day, however, Gover- 
nor Eugene Black declared that the 
board felt it was “workable, right in 
principle and will accomplish the 
purpose of regulating the ex- 
changes.” 


In passing last Monday a bill to 
guarantee the bonds as well as the 
principal of the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation, the Senate accepted an 
amendment offered by Senator Nor- 
ris of Nebraska to the effect that 
“in the appointment. of agents and 
the selection of employes for said 
corporation, and in the promotion 
of agents and employes, no partisan 
test of qualification shall be per- 
mitted or given consideration, but 
all agents and employes shall be ap- 
pointed, employed or promoted upon 
a basis of merit and efficiency.” 


Informed of this amendment and 
the favorable action of the Senate 
on it, President Roosevelt said: “I 
am in favor of the general princi- 
ple of the Administration to keep 
politics out of Government agencies. 
Nevertheless the House Banking 
Committee struck this amendment 
from the bill when it reached that 
committee on Wednesday. The com- 
mittee promptly approved the re- 
mainder of the measure and it will 
come before the House for action 
shortly. An effort may be made 
there to restore the Norris amend- 
ment to the bill although sentiment 
for the “spoils system” is still strong 
in Congress. 

Organization of 
the Home Owners’ 


AGENCY JOBS Loan Corporation is 
ARE INVOLVED!ust 


getting well un- 
way and thou- 
Sands of persons are to be employed 
by it in all parts of the country. 
The question involved is whether 
these jobs are to be at the disposal 
of political bosses. The President 
has had many protests that this was 
the case with respect to jobs of 
other Government agencies. 

The new income tax bill is now 
ready for consideration by the Sen- 
ate where debate on it is expected to 
be prolonged. Consideration of the 
measure was completed by the Sen- 
ate Finance committee on Friday. 
The Senate draft is much changed 
from the bill that passed the House. 
In general terms the Senate bill 
S more of the tax burden on 


| 


big corporations and estates and 
less on smaller incomes. Further it 
is expected to produce about $300,- 
000,000 in revenue as compared to 
the $258,000,000 of the House bill. 
The so-called “nuisance taxes” on 
soft drinks, clocks and cheap furs 
are eliminated. The House provi- 


sion repealing the two cent bank | 


check tax next January was struck 
out. 

The tax bill covers incomes dur- 
ing the current fiscal year and 
Subsequent years until Congress 
again passes tax legislation. 
the Senate committee was consider- 
ing ways to increase the Govern- 
ment revenue from this source the 
Treasury was taking in large sums 
of money under income taxes for 
last year. 


While _ down management’s demands, made 


disputes—sharply contrasted 

—are testing the ingenuity and 
the persuasiveness of 
Roosevelt. 

In one, accredited representatives 
of one million railroad workers met 
quietly in Washington with repre- 
sentatives of executives of rail- 
road lines with their billions 
of capital. Labor, as a unit, turned 


some of its own. 

In the other, representatives of 
an unknown number of automobile 
workers, carefully dodged by repre- 
sentatives of automobile employers, 
sought some way to find a formula 


_ for a meeting. 


In the week fol- | 
DEBATE lowing March 15, the 
BEGINS ON =‘ final day for the fil- 
TARIFF ing of income tax 
returns, the Treas- 


ury had collected nearly $200,000,- 
000 as compared with $131,000,000 
during the previous year. Since the 
rates were the same, the increase 
was interpreted as a reflection of 
the improved business conditions in 
1933. 

The House began consideration on 
Friday of the legislation sought by 
the President to negotiate trade 
agreements with foreign countries 
and to change rates in the tariff law 


carry out these agreements. There 
will be 22 hours of general 
debate on the measure, ending dur- 
ing the coming week, after which 
the bill will be open to amendment. 

Opponents of this legislation con- 


tend that it would prove ruinous to © 


small American industries which 
would be forced to meet increased 
competition of foreign products 
while those who favor it declare the 
President can be counted on to use 
the authority wisely with due con- 
sideration to the American indus- 
tries that would be affected by trade 
agreements with other countries. 
Nevertheless efforts are to be made 
to have these agreements subject to 
approval by Congress. 


President Roose- 
CREDIT AID velt took occasion 
FOR SMALL twice during the past 
BUSINESS week to write letters 


o chairmen of com- 
mittees of Congress expressing views 
favorable to legislation before maeir 
committees. 

In a letter to the chairmen of the 
Senate and the House Banking com- 
mittees the President expressed his 
sympathy with a bill, sponsored by 
Chairman Black of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, creating twelve inter- 
mediate credit banks to aid industry 
to furnish assistance for “the med- 
ium sized man in industry and 
commerce.” The President said a 
survey made by government agen- 
cies showed that the smaller indus- 
tries needed about $700,000,000 in 
working capital which they could 
not secure from private commercial 
banks. 

There is another bill before these 
committees -proposing that the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation be 
permitted to make loans direct to 
industry. Chairman Jones, of the 
Corporation, informed the commit- 
tees that the proposed direct lend- 
ing would not conflict with the 
proposed intermediate credit banks. 
There are crippled industries of the 
smaller and medium sized type, he 
said, that “will need nursing for sev- 
eral years.” It would be these indus- 
tries that the RFC would aid. Mr. 
Jones also said the President ap- 
proved direct lending to industry by 
the RFC except in exceptional 


cases. 

The President’s 
INSURANCE other letter, ad- 


TAX TO AID dressed to the chair- 
UNEMPLOYED _— of the House 
ays 


and Means 
Committee where all legislation for 
raising revenue originates, endorsed 
the principles of the Wagner-Lewis 
bill imposing an excise tax on large 
employers but allowing them to de- 
duct from their tax amounts con- 


Together and Apart 

The first dispute disclosed men 
and management sitting down to- 
gether to seek agreement on dif- 
ferences over wages. Failing agree- 
ment, they took to writing polite 
letters to one another and to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

The second dispute disclosed the 
President and General Hugh John- 
son, NRA administrator, figuring, 
searching their minds, seeking some 
way to bring men and management 
within speaking distance. 

Railroad workers, long organized, 
long recognized, decide their issues 
in a congress, seek adjustments with 


_ organized agents of railroad execu- 
when necessary to enable him to | 


tives. 


— 


President | 


An Acid Test of Governments Power | 
Provided by Rail and Auto Disputes 


| Totally Ditferent in Issues Involved, These Critical Controversies Tax the 
Ingenuity and Persuasiveness of the President 


they would have to get together and 
settle their issues. 
they accepted, the services of Joseph 
Eastman, coordinator of transpor- 
tation, as the agent of the President 
to seek to adjust the troubles. 

The method by which railrodd 
workers and railroad managers bar- 


gain collectively to reach solutions | 


of joint problems, is the ideal that 
recovery administrators vision for 
all of industry. | 

There, representatives of em- 
ployes’ own choosing, elected free 
from restraint or coercion on the 
part of employers, meet to bargain 
collectively. All employes and all 
employers are represented on issues 
that affect the entire industry. 
There is no division of crafts and 


trades, but representation for the | 


whole group in bargaining on ¢gen- 
eral problems, 
Labor’s Two Requests 


It was different in the automobile | 


' situation. 


Automobile workers, always, until — 


now, unorganized, 

under NRA promises have taken to 

organizing, seeking recognition. 
How They Differ 


unrecognized, | 


With one, all of the questions, with | 


the exception of the main point 
at issue—wages—have long been 
settled. 

With the other, even after recog- 
nition would come all of the ques- 
tions of hours and wages and work- 
ing conditions. 

In both cases, failing agreement, 
the weapon of labor is the strike, 
that of employers the lock-out or 


| strike-breaking. 


It proved simple for President 
Roosevelt to tell the railroad workers 
and the railroad management that 


Labor there was asking two things 
of employers. One for an election 
to determine whether or not auto 
workers wanted an “outside”. or in- 
dustrial union to represent them in 
collective bargaining. The other 
for a grievance committee to pass 
on charges that individual workmen 
had been discharged by employers 
for seeking to aid union organiza- 
tion. 


Employers countered with the | 


charge that the only issue at stake 
was whether or not the American 


Federation of Labor would take over | 
and run the automobile industry. | 
They refused any gesture that | 


would even point to the possibility 


- of eventual recognition of the A. F. 
| of L. 


To bring these clashing viewpoints 


to a meeting was the task of Gen- | 
eral Johnson and the President. , 


With that 
throughout the week. 
Seeking a Formula 
General Johnson jumped back and 


forth between employers and em- | 
ployes, trying to convince one group | 


of the nécessity for dealing with 
labor, trying to argue the other 


He offered, and | 


task they struggled 


| group into a modification of its de- 
mands. 

At stake was peace in automobile 
industry, and indirectly in many | 
other industries. 

If a formula could be devised that 
would meet the objections of the 
employers in the auto manufactur- 
ing field and satisfy the demands 
of the workers for enforcement of 
Section 7a of the National Recovery 
Act, the way to industrial peace 
might be opened. 

That formula, as advanced by | 
President Roosevelt and General | 
Johnson, came to light Saturday. 

The Missing Names 


Although still subject to modifica- 
tion, it called for the following: 

Automobile employers to turn the | 
| names of employes over to an im- | 
partial committee or to the Presi- | 
dent. 

Automobile unions to turn the — 
names of their paid members over | 
to the same committee or to the 
President. | 

These lists, kept in confidence, | 
then would be checked one against 
the other. 

If they disclosed that a majority 
of the workers were actual paid | 
members of the union, then the | 
employers would agree to meet with | 
representatives of this group for | 
collective bargaining. 

But they need not actually recog- | 
nize the A. F. of L. union in bar- 
gaining, but could deal with the 
agents of the men as individuals. 

Also, if wanted, would be an elec- | 
' tion of workers, supervised by 
agents of the President, to decide by 
the ballot box whether or not auto 
| industry employes want an outside 


union. 


’ Minority employes, whether union 
or nonunion, would be accorded pro- 
| portional representation on any bar- 
| gaining committee or could bargain 
| separately. 

' Out of that prospective set-up was 
| seen the way to a solution of the | 
auto-industry impasse and to a. 
method for settling other disputes. 


‘Will City Housewife Balk at Higher Food Prices? | 


- 


tributed pursuant to State unem- | 


ployment insurance laws. The Presi- 
dent pointed out that caring for 
the unemployed was primarily the 
duty of the States but that if a 
State could not bear all the burden 
it was the duty of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to do so and to collect reve- 
nue for that purpose. He expressed 
the hope that this legislation would 
be passed at the present session of 
Congress. 

Responding to a Senate resolution 
the Federal Trade Commission on 
Tuesday sent to that body a report 
in which the NRA code for the iron 


and steel industry was criticized as | 


being monopolistic. 


The Administration has realized — 
for some time that the system of | 


price posting provided for in the iron 
and steel code results in price fix- 
ing and therefore becomes harmful 
to both the small steel producer and 
the consumer. But it does not know 
what is to be done about it. Price 
posting results naturally in one price 
bidding because in practice if one 
firm is made a “bellwether,” then 
the other firms follow and _ post 
identical prices. That is not free 
competition. The scheme does not 
work out as the Government ex- 
pected and it is trying now to 


some other method to restore eo | 


petitive bidding 
dustry. 


in the steel in- 


C. G. MARSHALL.. - 


a 


Butter and Milk Adv 


AAA Processing Tax 
Proposal Awaited 


Reaction of Consumers to’ 


rolls and are to be set upon a self- 
sustaining basis by the Govern- 


' ment. 


Another portion of the fund would 


: be used to buy milk for distribution 


ARMERS long ago kicked vehe- 


mently against the rising prices 
that came with NRA and its Blue 
Eagle. 

Now farm adjusters, seeking to re- 
vive agricultural prosperity by pro- 
duction control, are bracing them- 
selves for what may prove the first 
loud protests from the city house- 
wives against the AAA and its pro- 
cessing taxes. 

Scarcely a flutter of objection 
has heretofore accompanied the 
taxes levied. To help the farmers, 
city people have been paying: 

One cent on each pound loaf of 
bread in the form of a wheat: pro- 
cessing tax. 

Four or fiive cents a pound on 
each pound of ham and pork, pack- 
ers say, in the form of a hog pro- 
cessing tax. 

A few cents on each piece of cotton 
goods in the form of a cotton pro- 
cessing tax. 

Probably a little more for cigar- 
ettes in the form of a tobacco pro- 
cessing tax. 

Added up these pennies promise 
to reach $400,000,000 before this fis- 
cal year is up and another $500,000,- 
000 for the next fiscal year. _ 

Proposed Tax on Butterfat 

But now has come the proposal 
that causes some concern to those 
responsible for the farm relief pro- 
gram. It is a tax that will touch 
the babies’ milk, and will add 
sharply to the price of the butter 


that already is quite an item in the | 


family budget. 

To aid the depressed dairy farm- 
ers, the AAA now is offering to 
producers of milk a plan to levy a 
processing tax that amounts to 5 
cents a pound on butterfat. That, 
in turn, translated into terms of 
food products for home use, would 
mean about one-half cent a quart 
added to milk prices and 5 cents a 
pound added to butter prices. 

The housewif> reaction to the 
proposed mark-up on butter is being 
awaited in Washington. 

Also in the offing, after the Sen- 
ate and the House settle their dif- 
ferences, is a processing tax on beef 
and probably one on peanuts, bar- 
ley, rye, oats and grain sorghums, 

Dairy Control Program 


_alty of fine and jail sentence. 


to the needy in the cities. 
Supervision of Farmers 
Each farmer who sells milk and 


who makes ane sells butter would | 


pay the tax the same as the big 
creamery or the big milk distributor. 
The Bureau of Internal Revenue 
would be charged with collection of 
the taxes from the 2,000,000 farmers. 


This means that revenuers May | 


stalk the nation’s farms as they 
stalked the stills of moonshiners in 
the past, searching out the bootleg 
sale of tax-free products. Farmers 
sell six billion pounds of milk each 
year through their own retail out- 
lets. Bootlegging possibilities ad- 
mittedly are enormous. 
But it is not only in the dairy field 
that. new experiments are to be 
launched. Surprising even its sup- 
porters, the Bankhead bill, provid- 


ing for compulsory control of cot- . 


ton marketing, swept through the 
House of Representatives by a vote 
of 25 to 114. A close division had 
been forecast. Now the fight will 
center in the Senate, with the House 
vote suggesting that the Senators 
might agree to the plan to limit cot- 
ton marketing to 10,000,000 bales out 
of the 1934 crop. 


Farmers would be given quotas 
and forced to market no more than 
their assignment of cotton om pen- 
Op- 
ponents of the measure argued that 
it would mark the end of individual 
liberty of action, long cherished by 
the country’s farmers. 

Compulsion is Urged 
- However, evidence mounted that 
the farm districts are more inter- 
ested in getting control of their 
markets than in intangible ques- 
tions of personal liberty to do as 


they please. From the corn belt-and 


Monumental Building 


For Federal Offices 


Structure to House Interior De- 


But of immediate concern is the | 
suggested tax on butterfat. It would | 


produce approximately $165,000,000 
a year and may be augmented by 
Congressional appropriation until 
$300,000,.000 would be available for 
use in the dairy control program. 

Most of this money would go to an 
expected 2.000.000 ftarmers who 
would cooperate by reducing pro- 
duction in 1932 and 1933. 

Part of the tax money and of the 
appropriated funds would be used to 
cull tubercular cattle from | dairy 
herds. Abou: $5.000,000 would be 
used to buy i00,000 to 250,000 dairy 
cattle for distribution to poor and 
— farmers who are on relief 


partment to Cost 10 Millions 


Another monumental Federal 
office building is to be built in Wash- 
ington. 
tion allotment of $2,400 has been 
made for preparation of plans for 
a new $10,000,000 Interior Depart- 
ment building. The expansion of 
PWA and other emergency agencies 
in the old Interior Department 
quarters has made construction of a 
new building necesasry. 

Space assignments for the new 
Post Office Department building, 
now in the final stages of comple- 
tion, have been announced by Secre- 
tary of Interior Harold Ickes. Two 
Interior Department bureaus, four 
independent offices and the Post 


Office Department will be housed 
in it. 


A Public Works Administra- © 


ance Considered Crucial 


| 

‘Burdens on Cost of Living 
Created by Other Levies 
Heretofore Accepted 


from the wheat belt came rumblings 
| that farmers and politicians were 
| demanding that compulsion be ap- 
plied to farmers in those districts to 
force curtailed marketing. 

This sentiment is rising because | 

of indications that farmers who | 
| have not signed contracts to reduce | 
their plantings voluntarily, actually 
are increasing them to take advan- 
tage of prospective price increases. 

Secretary Wallace believes that all | 
farmers can be convinced that they | 
are only injuring their own welfare | 
by refusing to cooperate, and that 
compulsion is unnecessary. How- 
ever, he is not joined in that atti- 
tude by many farmers if the reac- 
tions in the country are to be cred- 
ited. 

The trend now, as seen by of- 
ficials of the AAA, is toward use of 
government power to license farm- 
ers and to control the marketing of 
all important crops. Price fixing 
would be a corollary to this pro- 
gram, 

Expansion of Sources Abroad 

Complications already are arising 
in the case of cotton. About 55 per 
cent of this crop normally is sold 
abroad. The southern States sup- 
ply much of the cotton needs of the 
world. Rising prices, though, are 
bringing activity on the part of 
other producers. 

Egypt has increased her plantings 
for 1934. In Argentine the govern- 
ment is urging her farmers to plant 
cotton. Brazil, which could be a for- 
midable competitor of the United 
States, is turning her attention to 
cotton. 

To study this situation the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics has dis- 
patched a specialist to study the 
world production possibilities. He | 
already has reported that Egypt, | 
while able to produce some more 
cotton than in the past, is prohib- 
ited by physical limitations of acre- 
age from becoming a big competi- 
tor of the South. Brazil looms as the 
chief contestant for world markets 
if prices run away. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration has just published the 
| report of its operations from May, | 
| 1933, to February, 1934." The report | 
consisted of a detailed account of 
the seven adjustment programs in- 
volving processing taxes, and of the 
extensive efforts to work out prob- © 
lems in special crops through mar- 
keting agreements. 

Senator Borah’s Plan | 
Senator Borah, Rep., of Idaho, in a. 
-radioeaddress March 22 argued that’ 
the AAA program of restriction and 
curtailed production, if carried to its | 
logical conclusion, would end “in great | 
detriment to our Nation as a whole,” 
and would retard recovery. He called | 
for increased purchasing power on the | 
part of the American public, and a, 
development of foreign markets to) 
absorb surplus products, as the way! 
out of jhe depression for farmers, 


New Air Mail Law 


For Future Service 


Resumption of Army Operation 


Of Postal Air Lines 


WHEN the Army’s sky pilots turn 
back the domestic air mail 
routes to the commercial company 
operators sometime within & year, 
there probably will be a brand-new 
law governing future service. 
The House Committee on Post 


_ Offices expects to report a revised 
_ Mead bill (H. R. 8578) to the House ' 
this week. 


It has completed hear- 
ings and begun executive sessions. 
The Senate has been working on a 
measure of which four Senators are 
sponsors, whicrk would empower the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 


_ determine fair rates of compensa- 
_ tion for this service. 


Provisions of Mead Bill 
The Mead bill, proposing a per- 
manent air mail policy, would re- 


| duce air mail postage rate to five 


cents an ounce and would authorize 


eventual transfer of the air mail | 


system from the Post Office Depart- 
ment to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for contro] like that of 
the railroads. 

It would authorize award of con- 
tracts for not exceeding three-year 


periods at fixed mileage rates, the 


base pay not to exceed 30 cents per 
airplane mile for not exceeding 300- 


» pound mail loads, plus one-tenth of 


that base rate for each additional 
100 pounds or fraction thereof. 
grants a six-month period after 
award in which to qualify with bond 
for safe, satisfactory service. 


_ It is worded to prevent intercor-- 
porate relations, common directo- 


rates holding companies and con- 


trol by companies engaged in other | 


phases of aviation. It bars all per- 
sons who have heretofore entered 
into any unlawful combination from 
making bids. 


Representative Mead (Dem.), of 


- Buqalo, N. Y., its sponsor, explains 


that “an air mail contractor whose 
contract has been carceled will be 
permitted to bid provided his com- 


pany meets the requirements of this | 
section” regarding eligibility of bid- | 


ders. 


Maximum Salaries Fixed 

It fixes the maximum salary of 
any company cfficer or employe at 
$17,500 for a calendar year of full- 
time service. A contractor cannot 
hold any other route contract or 
compete in parallel routes. 

The bill prescribes speed, load 


mum flying hours, and contemplates 
airplane company retirement bene- 
fits for pilots, and interchange of 
training between military and pri- 


vate piolts, along with wage and col- | 


lective bargaining provisions. 


_ Capacity, and safety devices, maxi- | 
voked. 


‘TOMORROW 


{Continued from Page 1.3 

It was inevitable that these pe- 
riods of review and self-examination 
should be reached. After the first 
flush of enthusiasm there comes a 
sober survey of what practical re- 
Sults have been accomplished. There 
is no doubt that the code system 
offers a splendid opportunity to 
work out a better industrial system, 
but the trouble is the Administra- 
tion has been short-sighted in faid- 
ing to think through the funda- 
mental principles that must govern 
any revolution no matter how ex- 
treme. Also there has been scant 
attention given to personnel. The 
class between the two principles— 
government domination or self-reg- 
ulation by industry through code 
authorities—has not been settled. 
The President has been postponing 
a decision, hoping that somehow 
the problem would solve itself na- 
turally. But with the NRA play- 
ing such an influential part in the 
life of industry from production to 
distribution, the Government can- 
not avoid early decision. 


Unfortunately for 
CONGRESS the #dministration 
MOVES MORE it is not as sure of 
CAUTIOUSLY its ground as it was 


a year ago. Public 
sentiment is still with the President, 
but the undercurrents of opposition 
are growing stronger and many 
members of Congress are worried 
about the Fall election. The out- 
look, therefore, is against the pas- 
Sage of very much new legislation 
of a drastic character. Compro- 
mise is in the air, and adjournment 
of Congress is not likely before the 
middle of May or the first of June. 
There is not the feeling of haste 
or impulsivenes® which character- 
ized the session of a year ago. There 
are too many dangerous problems 
on the fire already for the Admin- 
istration to add any unnecessary 
controversies. Hence the tempo is 
somewhat slower, and, while the la- 
bor situation is worrisome, it will 
turn out to be a salutary influence. 
For it is well to have the limits of 
patience of American industry well 
marked out. 
Davip LAWRENCE. 


policies contrary to the Govern- 
ment wish, that license can be re- 
Any person then carrying 


| On business without a license can be 
_ fined $500 a day and sentenced to 


The Army air mail was again in | 


operation the past week, without 
casualties. | 


‘The Strike Clouds 


Over the Country 


A Basic Problem 
{Continued from Page 1.] 


tion.” 


Without pay rolls the Government 
could not verify a list of employes. 


To Unionize or Not to Unionize, 


jail for six months with each day's 
violation a separate offense, 

This power has not yet been used. 
Also it expires on June 16 and will 
take an act of Congress to renew. 


Even more to the liking of ldbor . 


than the use of the licensing powers 
of NRA to bring enforcement of 
what it considers the rights it got 
from Section 7(a), would be enact- 
ment of the labor bill introduced by 
Senator Wagner. 

A Permanent Board 


This measure, now being heard by 
the Senate Committee on Labor, 


, would remove employer domination 
for the purpose of holding an elec- | roi 


from company unions, would clarify 


_ Section 7(a) of-the NRA and would 
_ create a permanent National Labor 


So it now has gone to court seeking | 


an injunction to restrain the com- 
pany from violating the collective 


bargaining section of the Recovery | 


Act. 
In filing the suit, the Government 


also sought to enjoin the Weirton 


company from “discharging, lay- 


Board with drastic powers to settle 
labor disputes. 

Industry is marshalling its forces 
for a knock-down-and-drag-out 
battle over this proposed legislation. 


_ It would give to labor powers which 


ing off or changing the conditions | 


of employment” of any of the em- 
ployes on account of union affilia- 
tions. It sought to enjoin the com- 
pany from interfering with an elec- 
tion of employes. 


Delays in Litigation 


The company, at tne same time, | 
was charged with “violating the Na- | 


tional Recovery Act and the code 

of fair competition for the iron an 

Steel industry.” 3 
This use of the power of injunc- 


tion as a means of enforcing the col- | 


lective bargaining section of the 
NRA is one means open to the Gov- 
ernment. It is questioned by labor 
on the ground that it is slow in 
bringing action. Litigation, the 
unions charge, may be dragged out 
for months. 

The unions are asking that the 
President use drastic powers held 
under NRA to license business en- 
terprises if they carry on activities 
“contrary to the policy of this title.” 
After licensing an orgarization to do 


business, if it continues to pursue | 


it never before possessed, and would 
take from employers the right to de- 
velop company-controlled unions. 
At present about 45 per cent of the 
employed workers of the country are 
estimated to be members of company 
unions. Another 45 per cent are 
without any organization, and only 
10 per cent*are members of inde- 
pendent unions. 

Failing the achievement of its 
wishes for enforcement by the Gov- 
ernment of powers which it thought 
it got through the Recovery Act, or 
failing enactment of the Wagner 
bill, labor still would have the 
power to strike. 


It is that weapon which now is. 


being flaunted. But the Govern- 
ment hopes by quick action to head 
off the threatening wave of strikes 
that could quickly check the trend 
toward recovery. 

Upon the formula reached to set- 
tle the dispute between automobile 
industry employers and workers, will 
depend the outcome of the other 
threatened major labor troubles. 

greement would mean the crack- 
ing of the hardest nut in the whole 
labor set-up. 
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THE STORY 


OF THE 


PRESIDENTS WEEK 


_A BIG BUNDLE OF TROUBLE—STRIKE CONFERENCES— THE PRESI- 
DENT’S SON ILL—A WEEK'S REST LOST—EXPLAINING SLOW 
SLUM CLEARANCE 


HIS week saw the biggest bun- | 
dles of troubles dropped at the | 
White House doorsteps that have | 
encumbered that threshold since 
Franklin Roosevelt first passed 
through it as President. 

Even the weather mocked at , 
Washington, one day of Spring, 
alluring, seductive, and false, and © 
then snow was swirling over the | 
White Lot again. In the soft | 
sunlight of St. Patrick’s day the 
President rode to the Union Sta- 
tion just 29 years after Theodore 
Roosevelt had taken the same jour- 
ney on his way to give away in | 
marriage, the niece, Eleanor, who | 
was now returning for her wed- | 
ding anniversary. But the party | 
that followed, cheerful as it was, | 
was darkened by a rising crescendo 
of alarm as strikes threatened and 
as the explosive hearings on the 
air-mail bill were echoed in a con- 
ference that broke the President’s 
Sabbath. And on top of that his 
son, John, the handsome six-footer, | 
home for his parents’ anniversary | 
from Groton, was diagnosed as an © 
appendicitis case. 

By a little after eleven on Mon- 
day the anxious mother, waiting 
at the hospital, was able to send | 
the “all’s well” to the President, — 
who, thus relieved, could take up | 
his duties. First were his messages 
to House and Senate urging the 
establishment of twelve intermedi- 


ate credit banks to rescue the | 


an industry 
from stagnation 
Then 


‘“‘medium-sied 
and commerc 
for want of capital loans. 


and state their case. The employ- 
ers were already due, and cameras 
were piled about the entrance of 
the Executive Offices. At last they 
appeared, were closeted for nearly 
three hours. The President proved, 
they said, “a good listener,” asked 
many questions, conducted every- 
thing in a friendly spirit. As for 
the rest they were tight-lipped un- 
til the movies began to grind, then 
they smiled. 

That evening the President and 
Mrs. Roosevelt dined informally with 
Secretary of War Dern and then, 
banishing thoughts of the conflict 
of the day and such others as 
might come tomorrow, listened to 
an illustrated lecture on our Na- 
tional Parks. 


Labor Has Its Inning 
With President 


| 


‘Profiteering in Land 
For Housing Projects 


‘Expenditure of 14% Billion on 
Clearance Proposed 


| Removal of unsanitary slum dwellings 
and their replacement by modern hous- 


quarters at a inoderate cost is one of the 
objectives of the Emergency Housing Cor- 
poration of the Public Works Administra- 
tion. 


At the White House in the past week 
‘it was pointed out that in many cases | 
fictitious real estate values placed on. 
property desired for slum-clearance proj- 
ects are making it impossible to build new 
housing which will provide dwellings at 
a reasonable cost. 


; Philadel- 
|_ David Stern, New York and Filla _. As the bill went to the Senate, it calied 


'phia publisher, has suggested to President 
| Roosevelt a program calling for the ex- 
penditure of $1,500,000,000 by the Federa! 
Government for slum-clearance projects 
in various parts of the country. The pro- 
gram contemplates the immediate expen- 
diture of $500,000.000 for such work in New 
York City. 

The Emergency Housing Corporation of 
the Public Works Administration has al- 
_lotted only a comparatively small amount 
of the $100,000,000 of the public works 
funds allocated to it. Recently the PWA 
revoked $23,000,000 which it had previously | 


allotted for slum-clearance projects be- 


-cause of the failure of local interests. 
' sponsoring the projects to carry out re- 
| quirements. 

' In official circles and particularly at the 
/White House the belief is held that it 


ing which will provide clean and adequate | 


- 


Senate Committee's 


The taxpayers of the country last week 
lost their bout with the Senate Finance 
Committee by a score of $52,000,000 to 
$10,000,000. 

Going over the new revenue bill prepar- 
atory to presenting it to the Senate for 
action, the Finance Committee cut out 
$10.000.000 in nuisance taxes but immedi- 
ately thereafter wrote in additional taxes 
amounting to $52,000,000. 


for a 300-million-dollar increase in the 


Federal tax burden, most of which is to 
come from stopping evasion of the income 
tax. This was the net result of the Fi- 
nance Committee’s changes in the bil) 
that had been passed earlier by the House 
of Representatives. 

Here is what the taxpavers won at the 
hands of the Finance Committee: A 
recommendation that the “nuisance” taxes 
on clocks, soft drinks, and fur articles 
worth less than $20 be dropped. Abandon- 


should be possible to erect slum dwellings 
‘which would provide rooms renting at 
between $4 or $5 a month, except in New 
York City, where similar quarters would 
rent for between $6 and $7. 


The Taxpayer Loses Another Bout at 
— Of $52,000,000 in Added Levies 


ment of these levies, imposed in 1932, 
would mean a drop of $10.000,000 in the 
annual tax collections, the Committee 
estimated. 

In addition, the Finance Committee sug- 
gested that incometax pavers be allowed 
a 10 per cent exemption on all earned 
income up to $20,000. The bill as passed 
by the House had ‘set a limit of $8,000 
on the earned income subject to exemp- 
tion. 

On the other hand, however, the Fi- 
nanee Committee recommenced the fol- 
lowing increases in taxation: An increase 
from 45 to 50 per cent in the tax on e¢s- | 
tates over $10,000,000, an increase in the 
iax on colored matches from 2 to 5 cents | 
a& thousand, a new ad valorem tax of 25 
per cent on automatic lighters, and con- | 
tinuation of the capital stock and excess | 
profits taxes which were to have ceaseu 
on July 1. 

These last two taxes, the levy of one- 
half of 1 per cent on corporate capita] 
stock and the 5 per cent levy on excess 
profits, were imposed last Summer and 
were to cease on July 1 following repeal 
of the Eighteenth Amendment, The Fi- 
nance Committee recommended that these 
two taxes not be allowed to lapse. 


Senator Harrison (Dem.), of Mississippi, ' 


Senator 


Cost 


Revision of the Revenue Bill; a Few Nuisance Taxes Tentatively Out 


‘chairman of the Finance Committee, said 
‘he foresaw little difficulty in getting the 


Senate to pass the revised tax bill and 


‘in getting the House to agree with the re- 
‘visions -his Committee had 


made. The 
main section of the bill, that plugging up! 
loopholes in the income tax, is unchanged, 
he pointed out, 


One reduction in taxation which the 
Treasury Department itself 1ecommended 
was passed over by the Committee. Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Henry Morgen- 
thau Jr. asked that the cigarette tax of 
$3 a thousand be lowered to 82.75 for cig- 
arettes: retailing for not more than 10, 
cents a package. 

Also passed over was the suggestion of 
Harrison that $95,000,000 in 


“nuisance” taxes be repealed. 


Gen. Johnson Sees Benefits 


In Investment Bankers Code 


Wanted as a recovery aider is a better 


capital market to put new money into in-, 


dustry. What General Hugh S. Johnson 
described March 23 as a remarkable docu- 
ment is the new fair-practice code for 
investment bankers, approved the same 
‘day by President Roosevelt. Administra- 


| Presidential Medal 


At $1 a Copy to All 


Ev en Chief Executive Must Pay 


For His Own Honoring 


Several hundred government officials 
will soon be displaying the President’s 
medal, which is now being struck off by 
the Philadelphia Mint. Every President 


| from Washington to Roosevelt has had a 


medal of this general design struck off in 
his honor. 
Of bronze, and three inches in diameter, 


_ the ornamental disk bears on its face the 


portrait of the President and the date of 
his inauguration. On its reverse side is 


the shield of the United States and the 
American eagle. The Mint in Washington 
has 4.e of these medals frum each of the 
Administrations since the first. 

Although the high government officials 
are usually the first to receive’ these 
medals, and although they receive them 
generally as gifts from the President, not 
event the President himself obtains them 
free from the Mirit. They cannot be taken 
from the Mint unless they are paid for, 
at the rate of $! apiece. This is the same 
price which is charged to the public at the 
Philadelphia Mint. 


tor Johnson hopes the rules will help the 
capitall market and thus increase em= 
ployment ind distribute added wealth 
among the people. The code is designed 
to offer greater protection to the investe 
ing public. | 


Now the labor leaders take their — 


turn—and consume most of Thurs- 
day afternoon doing it,-as_ their 
opponents also had used a half day. 
But the two groups keep coldly 
aloof.» No joint meetings were 
planned. 

Mr. Green, A. F. of L. leader, left 
the White House with the state- 
ment that “progress had been 
made.” but the White House, on 
its side, was careful to add that 
“no definite agreements had been 
reached” and that the negotiations 
-would go on. 

Later it was learned that a 48- 
hour truce, or longer, had been as- 
sured. 


White House as Stars 


Underwood & Underwood 


Giants of the auto industry perform for the news reels after conferring 
with the President on threatened strike 


he heard Representative Woodrum, 
(Dem.), of Virginia, Chairman of 
the House subcommittee on the bill 
increasing veterans’ compensation 
and. Government pay, which was 
threatening to strike at the roots 
of the President’s economy pro- 
gram. 

But the strike situation still over- 
shadowed the day and when At- 
torney General Cummings left the 
White House it was understood 
that he had discussed the question 
of the Administration’s powers in 
case threat of force on the part of 
either contestant must be met in 
kind by the Government. 

The day’s work done, the Presi- 
dent hurried to his son’s bedside 
and found him “feeling swell.” 

x* 

The Company Union 
A Center of Trouble 
\VHILE THE company union held 

the cente’ 0° the stage, as the 
kernel of the trouble in the auto- 
mobile workers’ strike threat and 
also in the conflict that caused the 
Government’s suit for injunction 
against the Wierton Steel Com- 
pany, there was being discussed on 
Capitol Hill the Wagner bill which, 
among other things, would outlaw 
this form of organization. Tele- 
grams were povring in from cham- 
bers of commerce and employers 


The now harassed Postmaster 
General Farley, still able to mus- 


‘ter at least a shadow of his once 


famous grin, came with the Attor- 
ney General and his burdening 
problems that have grown out of 
the air-mail contract cancellation. 

In the evening Representative 
Isabella Greenway. of New Mexico. 
was honor guest at dinner. 


Defining Principles 


protesting, and to the White House 


came a committee from the Na- 
tional Manufacturers’ Association 
to lodge their complaint in person. 

Meanwhile the President dis- 
patched two messages in the hope 
of furthering peace for labor, one 
to the chairman of the Railway 
Executives Association and one to 
the representative of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, then 
holding a meeting of the automo- 
bile workers in Michigan. 

One more reminde’ of labor’s dis- 
satisfaction was a knock on the 


White House door by a delegation ° 


from the Wierton workers. They. 
bore a petition, couched in forth- 
right and blunt language, which 
they laid in the hands of Secre- 
tary McIntyre, official receiver of 
delegations. It complained that 
what the President had done in 
their behalf was not enough. La- 
ter, afte. they had conferred at 
the Department of Justice, they 
declared themselves satisfied. 
@ 


White House Sessions 
On Strike Problem | 
EDNESDAY the President re- | 
ceived the press, unwearied 
and smiling, but nobody could miss 
the undercurrent. As the men 
came in he held in his hand two 
blue sheets upon which were cop- 
ied a telegram from the workers in 
the automobile industry accepting 
his request to come to Washington | 


Of Labor Policy 
the President met the 
press on Friday he could tell 
them little of the progress of these 
negotiations, which reached down 
to the very foundations of the NRA 
and forced the Administration to 
reduce to black and white the la- 
bor-and-capital philosophy of the 
New Deal. . The President had told 
the labor delegation that he would 
stand by to receive them when they 
were ready to call upon him again. 
Capital was holding its pronounce- 
ment until labor had spoken. 
Florida, remarked the President 
—he had hoped to leave for a 
week’s fishing in a few days—looked 
more attractive than ever, but no 
nearer. He quoted the phrase of a 


newswriter who had said that the 


President couldn’t get away unless 
he batted a thousand per cent, four 
times at bat. And that, the Presi- 
dent said with a laugh, was about 
right. 

-He was referring to important 
issues that he must soon be called 
upon to decide and act upon suc- 
cessfully. And then, of course, 
there is still Congress to be dis- 
posed of. 

Meanwhile he had hadi a visit 
from David Stern the Philadelphia 
publisher, urging slum clearance 
undertakings under the PWA. The 
President explained the cause of 
the delay in carrying out these 
projects throughout the country. 
Inflated real estate prices and as- 
sessments made it impossible to 
build houses and rent rooms at the 
necessary and desired low rates 
and obtain a return on the capital. 

IGHT up to the dinner hour on 

Friday the labor delegates con- 
tinued their conversations in the 
White House Office while anxious 
cooks watched the dinner hour ap- 
proach. At last, half an hour late, 
the wearied Executive sat down to 
his repast. 

Saturday dawned a little warmer 
but a fine snowfall made the bright 
blue scaffolding over the White 
House portico, a symbol of spring 
cleaning, look a bit pathetic. Mean- 
while the President wondered what 
the day had in store. Would he be 
able to end his week with the 
greatest crisis, over or still threaten- 
ing. 


\ 


Copyright 1933, The Chesapeake and 


on These Genuinely Air-Conditioned Trains 


rested, relaxed, fit. 


WASHINGTON 


Tue proverbial cleanliness of a pin now has serious competition 

. the interior of Chesapeake and Ohio's air-conditioned trains. 
Not a speck of dirt can pass the filters through which the fresh 
air is forced before it gets into circulation. You reach the end of 


THE F. F. V. 


THE FINEST FLEET OF AIR-CONDITIONED TRAINS IN THE WORLD 


The ticket agent of any railroad can route you on the Chesapeake and Ohio. Insist upon it! 


Ohio Railway Company 


your journey with clothes fresh and unsoiled, with mind and body 
Whether you travel on business or pleasure, 
you'll welcome the freshness, the cleanliness, the comfort provided 
by genuine air-conditioning. There is no extra fare. 
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‘PRESS FAVORS COMPROMISE 
House Condemned 


By Most Editors 


For Bonus Action 


Eighty-five Per Cent of 
Country’s Newspapers De- 
cry Members’ Vote on Pat- 


man Bill | 


Legislation for the benefit of a minority 
group of voters is the public label put by | 


she newspapers of the country on the pas-/ foot that under the Recovery 


sage by the House of Representatives of | 
the Patman bill, providing for distribu-| 
tion of more than two billion dollars to 
the veterans of the World War. It is. 
viewed as a party revolt, although very | 
few of the newspapers concede that this 
action by more than two-thirds.of the 
lower house is likely to result in actual | 
payment of the money. 

On a straight-out division of opinion 
on the simple problem of the bonus, 85 
per cent consider the bonus as damag- 
ing to economic recovery, while the re- 
maining 15 per cent is divided as fol- 
lows: 5 per cent favorable both to the 
prepayment of the amounts allotted to 
the veterans and the issue of green- 


inflation on the ground that it is merely 
an extension of the liberal policy of the 
administration; and 5 per cent which 
would finance the bonus without the 
issue of “printing press” money. 

The vast majority of the critics of the 
members of the House recognize the po-' 
litical motives that are to be expected in 
an election year and feel that the legis- 
lators wish to place themselves on record 
with a bloc which may provide votes for. 
re-election. At the same time it is be-— 
lieved that many of the members of the 
House regard the bonus with suspicion, | 
and expect its ultimate defeat in the | 
course through the Senate, the possible | 
necessity of a veto by the President, and | 
probability that a veto would not be over- | 
Puled. 


Charge of Playing Politics 
Some papers condemn the supporters of | 
the bonus on the ground that they are 
playing politics without considering the 
dangerous character that is recognized by 
the country to be possessed by this legis- 
Jation. Such terms as “bait for the gul- 
lible”, “political opportunists”, “class leg- 
islation”, “humiliating”, “empty gesture”. 
“insincerity”, “minority demand”, “against 
public interest”, act of “national bank- 
ruptcy,” “disgusting” and “preposterous’ 
are employed in the course of the debate. 
The extreme position is taken by the Ap- 
pleton (Wis.) Post-Crescent (Ind.) in the 
statement: | 
“Probably they would not have passed, 
it were they not sure they were handing | 
the veterans a dried up lemon that had 
housed ants and other vermin for quite 
some time. Some call that good politics. | 
Some call it dishonesty. Some argue that | 
men who will so conduct public affairs | 


cannot be trusted. Some declare they are| Since the National ,Recovery Act was| 


slick fellows and applaud them. We have | 
our opinion. We think we can visualize | 


men who deliberately seek to curry favor | Of all the workers in eevry trade and in, 
at the expense of their country assigned €Vvery calling in every city and town of. 


to the task of defending some particular | 
part of their country attacked in time of | 


+ 


Selected from a large group 
of representative American 


THE SPARKS ARE BEGINNING TO FLY 


| Federal Loan Help 


Press Approves Long-term 


newspapers, comments on the 
labor friction in the automo- 
vile industry give clear evi- 
dence that the controvemsy., 
between advocates of company 
unions and backers of organ- 
ized labor, as represented by 
the American Federation of 
Labor is as wide open as it 
has been for years, during the 
period of the development o 
the Federation. 
A new slant has been given 
to the conflict through the | 


Administration, “collective 
bargaining” is guaranteed to 
labor. It is assumed at pres- | 
ent that the Government is 
prepared to establish collective 
bargaining and the _ debate 
centers around the definition , 
of that term. 

Discussion of the automo- 
bile dispute reveals differing 
interpretations of this method 
of settling labor questions. 
The company union is uphelld 
by some newspapers as meet- 
ing the requirements, because 
it includes within its mem- 
bership all the employes of 
an industrial plant. Advo- 
cates of the company union >: 
show belief that this method 1 


Aid, Direct, and Through 


Federal Loans 


Machinery for extending loans to indus- 
..{| try from Government sources, now pend- | 


by the: press, although details are as yet) 
too meager for extended comment. The: 
chief objective, it is observed, is the aid. 
to be given through long-term loans, with 
a five-year period as the outside limit. |. 


The Buffalo Evening News (Rep.), 
states that “the Senate is reported as be- | 
ing opposed to the bill,” but that it is! 
“being sponsored by thie Federal Reserve | 
Board, the Treasury and the RFC heads.” | 
The Evening News adds that “money un-| 
der the plan is to be given through the | 
RFC to new noncompetitive Government 
banks to lend on collateral to qualified | 


in the event of adoption of the plan, 
“it is hard to see what more can be done, 


Taking up the parallel matter of direct 


Chronicle 


bankers over the country is still much 


RFC.” 


is ideal, because the employes | 


sent them in negotiations, 
their unit, and these persons who: hold 
the delegated authority also speak with 
full knowledge of conditions within the 
manufactory or other establishment. 
Plea for Company Unions 

‘As contrasted with the A. F. of L., it 
is held that such negotiations are su- 


period to the facilities offered by the na- 


tional organization, because the employes | 
are not represented by a stranger who. 


has no local affiliations. 


Advocates of the recognition of the! 


American Federation of Labor uphold the 


| independence of the Federation officials in 


dealing with delicate questions of employ- 
ment, and point to the possibility of uni- 


‘form conditions in industry through the 


wider treatment of wages and hours, as 
well as conditions of employment in other 
respects. 

On this direct issue ¢he proportions 
represented in editorial comments are: 
Favorable to company unions, 40 per 

' cent; opposed to company unions and 
expressing preference for action by the 
American Federation of Labor, 60 per 
cent. In addition to these, the number 
of papers taking the stand that com- 
promise is the best way to settle this 
matter is practically equal to that of 
the advocates of recognition of the 
A. F. of L. 

Unionization of All Workers 
“The union leaders,” according to the 


Youngstown Vindicator again 


asserting the position they have taken 


passed: That, as’ William Green put it, 
NRA “requires the complete unionization 


the Nation.” 
“In the hearings conducted. last year, 


General Johnson opposed this. The words 


Cartoonist Byck in the Brooklyn Times Union 
iname as delegates to repre-4 


persons who are known to them within 


the way of the proposed formation of 
credit associations, but thinks Govern- 
ment activity in the months to come 
should not be restricted to this device.” 


“The Wagner bill, now before Congress, 
would change this. It would force the | 
unionization of every industry and require : 
that. employers deal only with their em-/| war for organization and collective bar- 
ployes through the medium of the union. | gaining, even though it is not satisfied that 


The open shop would be a thing of the it has fully won the principle in actual 


past, company unions would be out, in- fact of “representatives of its own choos- 


ing iIn~Congress;~is~subjectéd ‘to in the past | 


NRA industries.” The News holds that | 


by law, for industrial recovery.” 


loans from the Government, the Houston | did, 
(Dem.), concludes that “evi- | 
dently the lending policy of the individual , 


too conservative in the opinion of the |ity was to stop gold payments, | 


That paper adds that Chairman; Mr. Leffingwell said, because— 
Jesse Jones “does not wish to stand in) 


| abyss.” 


to ruin,” thinks the Governor of the Lon-.| 


America’s place in the fam- [7] WOULD BE SO MUCH SIMPLER IF HE 
ment of the gold | 
world peace, and world eco- 
nomic recovery took prece- | 
dence over more localized || 
topics as discussed by both | 
American and foreign 
mentators in speeches and/' 


week, 

The effect of the NRA on, |) 
labor, and the Wagner labor | 
board bill were the subjects), 
most appealing to those choos- | 
ing to speak on the progress | 
of national recovery. 

Value of Stable Currency =? 

Monetary stability is the ||| 
final reason for the gold, and | 
not gold as a thing in itself, 
Russell C. Leffingwell, a part-. 
ner in Jc P. Morgan & Co., told | 
the meeting of the American 
Academy of Political Science 
at New York, March 28. He 
pictured America as going off | 
the gold standard for the 
same reasons that England | 
namely, because “the' 
burden of debt had been un- 
bearable.” 

“The only hope for human- , 


the world-wide scramble for, (Cartoonist “Ding” Darling in the Wichita Eagle 
gold had led to a 
where “the horrible cycle of deflation, | ae 
with its terrible consequences in human ™arkets that adjustments were made ae 
suffering, begins to revolve toward the the balance maintained and the go 
standard worked,” he said. 

“America and France brought the world | Government in Business 

Owen D. Young, chairman of the board 
of General Electric Co., told the political 
scientists that the American people were 


don School of Economics, Sir George 
Paish, a former financial advisor to the 


which these congressmen were assigned, | ‘Closed shop’ and ‘open shop’ cannot be. 
there they ‘would attack and probably; Written into the law, he declared, and or- 
without a casualty unles they could out-; dered that they ‘be erased from the dic- 
run the congressmen.” _tionary of the NRA.’ Employes, he said, 

The situation is viewed by some editors /can choose anyone they want to represent 
as of such a nature that it would be use- them ; employers can make collective bar- 
less to discuss the merits of the payment | 8%9S_ with organized employes or indi- 
because there was no intent to pay the. vidual agreements with those who prefer 
bonus. It is even argued that the House | to act individually. ‘But neither employers 
periodically holds out some bait for the | 2°F employes are required by law to agree 
veterans’ vote and that it is in this in- | @"y particular contract, whether pro- 
stance “an empty gesture.” It is alleged | posed as an individual or collective agree- | 
further that “enlightened veterans recog- | 
nize the peril in the bill.” The conclu- | ~—— : 


sion is drawn by some editors that the | E C O] ICS 


war. If sk cone knew just the spot to, 


O 


Congress majority recorded 1s insincere. 


“The Old Bonus Story” 


Calling the legislative incident “the old, 
old bonus story,” the Richmond News 


‘dividual workers who did not want to join 
labor unions would be required to do so, 
and employers could negotiate with their 
‘men only through the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


‘Jeaders are taking exception today. 
gives all the advantages, they say, to labor.” 
Observers who profess to have no in- 
terest in either side of the controversy 
advocate the round-table method of set- 
‘ting labor disputes, or the appointment 
‘of a committee representing the Govern- 
‘ment to determine the extent to which 
‘the American Federation of Labor rep- 
| Tesents all the employes of any selected 
plant.” 
| Elimination of Labor Troubles 
| The assumption that labor disputes are 
‘detrimental and that the inevitable clash 
over company unions should be delayed, if 
| possible, shines through most of the com- 
‘ment that is published. On this point the 
'Philadelphia Evening Bulletin (Rep.) pre- 
‘sents the judgment: 
| “Widespread industrial controversy at 
,the present moment would be nothing 
| short of disaster. President Roosevelt 
‘properly urges that national welfare be 
| given consideration as of importance above 
selfish interest, either of employe or em- 
' ployer. His appeal is hardly less to pub- 
lic opinion, individually as well as in the 
mass, than it is to the employing interest 
and the wage-earning interest immediately 
involved. Discussion, whether in a public 
forum or among individuals ought to be 
tempered with due consideration for the 
‘greater interests and values which are at 
The present is no time for contro- 


stake. 


versy. The truce proclaimed should be} 
honored and maintained.” 


Recognizing the good services of Presi- 


dent Roosevelt in such matters, the Topeka | 


Daily Capital (Rep.), pays the tribute to 
the influence of the Executive: 


“The administration is manifestly sym- . 


pathetic with the employes, and this fact 
should cause them to put off extreme 
measures as long as possible. Labor has 
to consider that it. has been making re- 
markable progress. It has won the long 


NEW DEAL 


ATTACKED AND DEFENDED 


Leader (Dem.) declares: : 
“The Senate is less amenable to the 

pressure of the veterans because the vote 

of the ex-service men, diffused through 


| Declares Prof. 
an entire State, is less formidable than 


Old Order Best, Says Ogden L. 


Mills; Recovery in Progress, | 


G. F. Warren 


in the congressional districts. That may 
be a paradox, but it is nonetheless a po- 


The monetary and economic policies of 
litical fact. Moreover, the whole mem-|the Administration were subjected to | 


on something which we know from ex- 
perience facilitates the task. Since we 


'ing”, or even organization of its own 
‘choosing. It has collective bargaining, 


even though perhaps not as perfectly as 


\it likes. That gives it a firmer standing | 


than ever before in battling for whatever 


“This is: the bill to which the stee]| further rights or privileges it has at heart. 
It In the last year labor organization has 


gained members by leaps and _ bounds, 
‘where before it had been losing pretty 
|steadily. These considerations 
_make it hesitate to adopt extreme meas- 
ures.’ 


should | 


British Treasury. This and other com- 
ments were part of his remarks on the 
gold policy of the two countries before 
the same meeting. 

Accumulation of gold by the two coun- 
‘tries must cease, according to this author- 
ity, because it is responsible for the pov- 
‘erty and distress of the world and in its 
place must come mutual exchange of 
services and goods, in his opinion. 
“It was because Great Britain was will- 
‘ing to accept payment in goods and serv- 
ices in pre-war days and insisted on free 


willing to accept. loyally, drastic changes 
in their economic system, even to the 
granting to the government such powers 
as “we have never dreamed of betore,” 
but that they would hesitate a long time 
oefore agreeing to such changes as would 
make the government a contestant against 
its own citizens rather than a referee in. 


PRESS THINKS WHAT THE GOVERNMENT Does 


STREET 


political entanglements. 


| gripped us. 
1917.” 


——— 


ECONOMISTS ATTACK ON GOLD POLICY 
OF UNION LABOR QUESTION for Industry Urged BRINGS DEFENSE BY WALL 


BANKER 


The speaker was Sir Arthur Salter, proe 
fessor of political theory, Oxford Univere 
sity. He urged collective action of na-« 


'tions for peace as the only workable 


method. 

“In the modern world.’ he said. “a 
country which takes no part in controlling 
events will inevitably be entangled in 
them; isolation is not an escape from 
There is one way 
and one way only, by which we can avoid 
being the slave of events and that is to 
be their master.” 

Much the same thought was brought 
out the day before in New Orleans, by 
President Pierce Cline, of Centenary Col- 
lege, who told an audience: 

“We have been forced more or less off 


the gold standard by abandonment else- 


where. We could not remain unaffected. 

“If all the world goes to war, we cannot 
remain unmoved. Destruction of our 
foreign markets could easily provide an 
insult to the nationalism which has 
It did so even in 1812 and in 


Editor Defends NRA 
As recorded in the United States News 
last week, William Rando'ph Hearst, in a 


recent radio talk, asserted that “the NRA 


had ‘probably retarded business recovery’ 


| along with government interference with 


industry. In a reply March 17, over the 


.;, air, Editor Cleveland Rodgers, from New 
oe 'York, of the Brooklyn Eagle, challenged 
| the Hearst statements. 


Industry reached the bottom of the 
ditch after the financial collapse of 1929, 
said Mr. Rodgers, “by trying to make labor 
pay for the mistakes of management and 
government. When business fell off, wages 


were slashed to reduce overhead.” 


“Secretary Wallace has recently told us 
what a ‘buy American’ policy, carried to 
its logical conclusion, would riean: The 
permanent abandonment of from 50,000,000 
to 100,000,000 acres of farm land and per- 
haps the licensing of farms. This would 
be government interference with a ven- 
gence,” he said. 

“NRA has a dual task. One is to hasten 
recovery; the other is to create a sound 
foundation for a new economic life. 

“Most employers are doing what they 
can. 


the game. In_ particular, he warned Many may be financially unable to 
against paralyzing the security markets | add to production costs at this time. But 
and the obstruction of new capital issues. failure to cooperate out of resentment 

In yet another address at the meeting | over over government interference is an- 
a further international note was sounded. other matter.” 


Factories in Tropics Throw 
| Men Here Out of Jobs! 


1933 receipts of refined sugar from outside of Continental United States were more than equal to the 

aco.cl cons motion of 21 States and the District of Columbia: Maine. New Hampshire. Vermont. Rhode 

Isiand, Deia.vare, South Carolina, Mississippi, Florid2, Ar‘:ansas, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Idaho, Utah, Arizona, Oregon and Nevada. 


Year 1933 


1,403,580,000 lbs. 
refined sugar 


bership of the House comes up for re- |Criticism by a former secretary of the 
election this Fall, and only one-third of | Treasury and defended. by a leading econ- 
the Senate. When the Senate ballots, it |Omist and monetary advisor to the Prest- 


| understand the functioning of the gold 
_Standard and recognize its weak points, 


will be interesting to observe how large’ 
@ part of the pro-bonus vote is polled by 
Senators who must run the gauntlet of 
the polls next November, . 

Increasingly, in an election year, when 
many Congressmen will put any charge on 
the public in order to assure the retention 
of their jobs, only a Presidential veto 
Stands between the taxpayer and national 
bankruptcy.” 

“A description of the House action is 
given by the Birmingham (‘Ala.) News. 
(Dem.) with the statement that it was. 
“aS sorry a political spectacle as the 
country has witnessed in some time.” 


Some See Benefi€s 

Arguments in favor of and commend- 
inz the position taken by the House have | 
the background of a belief that the re- 
quired inflation is not detrimental to the 
country, and that the veterans, because 
they have suffered from the depression, 
should receive the full amounts of their | 
certificates without waiting for the time | 
of maturity. The Akron Beacon Journal | 


the judgment: 
“The Tact that this vote is large enough 


to override a Presidential veto is its own 
best evidence of the sentiment sweeping 
Congress that it is time for the Govern- 
ment to begin using the -surrency expan- 
sion powers hitherto freely granted, but 
nullified by Treasury officials. 

“There is no mystery in why the heav-. 
ily Democratic House has joined with | 
such accord in this stampede against an 
44ministration policy. It was not con- 
vinced that. keeping faith with destitute | 
veterans ‘would strike at the heart of the | 
recovery program,’ especially when the | 


_payments made to them would mean no. 


addition to Federal debts and taxes but 
merely the issue of sorely needed new cur- | 
rency. Besides, all its members are up | 
for relection this Fall, and they know 
the sentiment that is running in their dis- 
tricts back home.” 

The conclusion is drawn by the Muske- | 
gon Chronicle ‘(Rep.) that “the outsome 
will be some sort of compromise measure 
that will go just as far as the Members 
find they can go in Treasury raiding 
without encountering a veto.” 


f 


dent at the semi-annual meeting of the 
Academy of Political Science in New York, 
March 22. 

Ogden L. Mills, head of the Treasury 
during the latter part of the Hoover ad- 
ministration, declared that he was in 
favor of “economic freedom, as contrasted 
with the rigidity of a controlled and regi- 
mented economy.” 

“We shall never solve the paradox of 


want in the midst of plenty simply by | 
‘coing away with the plenty,” he said. 


Professor George F. Warren, financial 


advisor to President Roosevelt, assumed | 
the defense of Administration monetary 
He asserted that, although the 
‘immediate problem of the United States is 
/lo emerge from the depression, attention 


policies. 


should also be given to a permanent im-— 


provement in our money system. Mainte- 


nance of relative stability in current price | 
levels is essential if we are to continue our 
democratic institutions, he declared. 


Achievements of Old System 
Mr. Mills said, in part: 


“I am prepared to cast my lot with 


the policy of economic freedom, as con-. 
trasted with the rigidity of a controlled, 
If it be urged 


and regimented economy. 
that this means a return to a system that 
has been tried and found wanting, my 
answer is twotold: 

“First, the alternative proposed is a 
return to an even older system, a system 
that prevailed almost everywhere prior to 
the nineteenth century, and under which 


economic progress was measured in terms 
of centuries rather than decades. 


“And, secondly, that the economic sys- 


tem under which the world made greater) 


progress in 75 years than in all of the 
24 centuries that preceded them, and 
which existed in its prime prior to the 


Great War, did not break down or fail us. | 
“The war tore it apart—just as that | 
Same war destroyed empires, nations and | 


institutions and well-nigh destroyed civil- 
ization itself. 

“A return to an international gold stand- 
ard appears to be highly desirable. 

“Why a gold standard? I know of no 


system likely to function better. 
“It is difficuli enough to reach an agree- 
ment among many nations, an agreement: 


'we are in a position to so modify it as to 
|guard against them. 

| “The Government at whatever cost must 
|meet in full its duty toward those who 
are in need. But there are many who 
/would go further and who believe that 
government spending in and of itself is « 


THIS is one of those occasions when we 
believe an industry should state its problem 
frankly and clearly to the public. The prob- 
-lem concerns not only the thousands of 


ove endi ; workers in this industry itself, but additional 
‘distinct contribution to 


recovery. The 

danger is that these expenditures may be 
So made as to be incompatible with the 
expansion of private business and em- ’ 
ployment.” | 
Getting Out of Depression 


In defense of the Administration gold 
policy, Professor Warren said in part: 

“The President has had the courage to 
attack the depression on so many fronts 
‘that he has brought hope to the various 
groups in the population while taking steps 
toward recovery. 

“Our immediate problem is to get out 
of the depression. Great progress has been 
made during the past year. Prices of 
‘commodities, stocks and bonds have risen 
rapidly. Many persons have found work. 
Bankrupt properties are becoming sol- 
vent. But there is a long way yet to go. 

“While the immediate problem is to get 
out of the depression, we should give care- 
ful consideration to the problem of a per- 
manent improvement in the monetary 
system. Even in the period of peace from 
1880 to 1914 our monetary system did not. 
work so perfectly as to make it improper | 
to consider means for its improvement. 

Price Stability Preferable 


“It is extremely desirable that we have a 
monetary system that will provide interna] | 
Stability of commodity prices ana external | 
Stability of exchange rates. 

“While it is desirable to have both, if 
one must be sacrificed it is best to sacri- 
fice the exchange rate. 

“We need a thorough-going revision of 
the rules of the game and a better observ- 
ance of the rules to provide for greater 
security and justice and keep the door of 
opportunity open for young men and 
young women; but if ths form of govern- 
ment and social organization is to have a 
fair chance to show its merits, we must 
avoid any repetition of such deflation as 


from overseas 


thousands employed to furnish it with sup- 
plies. It further concerns those thousands 
who have invested savings in this and con- 
tributing industries, and the 25,000,000 house- 
holds that are daily users of its products. 

While there is every desire, as always, to 
aid the progress of the Tropical Islands in 
the production of raw sugar, for which they 
are best fitted, there is every reason why 
they should not be encouraged to duplicate 
refineries that are already operating within 
the borders of the United States and are 
ample for the country’s needs. 

The cane sugar refining industry is facing a 
swiftly rising flood of sugar refined overseas. 

Every pound of this refined sugar brought 


displaces a pound that would 


otherwise have been refined in the United 
States. Every pound admitted reduces 
American payrolls and American purchasing 


“Men are never so likely to settle a question rightly as when they discuss it freely.” 


United States Cane Sugar Refining Industry 


Refineries in Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Georgia, Louisiana, Texas and Califernia 


power. Already thousands have actually 
‘lost their jobs in the refineries of the United 
States and in supply firms throughout the 
country. And the flood continues to pour in, 
threatening other thousands in ever-widen- 
ing circles! 

The cane sugar refiners have been the 
most important factor in developing in the 
United States the greatest market in the 
world for sugar. This fact brought about the 
progress of our Tropical Islands. 

Today United States cane sugar refineries 
are working part time, although the country 
eats as much sugar as usual. No adequate 
safeguards protect them. The United States 
refiner pays the American scale of wages and 
operates under the N. R. A. and A. A. A. pro- 
grams, which do not apply, for instance, to 
sugar refiners in Cuba. 

The remedy lies with Congress which 
again has the opportunity to say to Cuba 
and our own Insular Possessions that are on 
a tropical labor basis, “You will grow the 
Sugar, but our workmen in the 
United States will refine it.” 


we have suffered during the last few} 
years,’ 
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Change i in Policy © Journey’s End for the ene 
—The New Plan of Relief 


For Immigration 


And Deportations 


Secretary Perkins’ Survey of 


Our Policy Toward Aliens; 


Present Restrictions on 
Entries Satisfactory 


_ All is quiet, or very nearly so, at once- 
busy Ellis Island, the front door to Amer- 


York. The tide of immigration§ that 
reached its peak in 1907 has fallen away 
to a mere ripple. 

But immigration is still an active prcb- 
lem and last June Secretary of Labor 


Frances Perkins named a committee to 
studv policies affecting the admission and 
treatment of aliens. Just made public. 
the committee's report finds that our im- 
migration laws should stand about as they 
are, basically, but a number of changes 
in policy are recommended. 

~— One change deals with deportation of 
undersirables: the setting up of an offi- 
cial agency to Americanize the alien mil- 
lions is recommended. 

Stiffer laws to send home alien crimi- 
nals are advised, particularly since higher- 
ups among foreign-born criminals often 
have avoided the strong arm of justice. 
Relatively, 
crimes than natives, but the committee 
thinks not enough of the alien criminals 
have been shipped home. ~ 


Restrictive Regulations 


The committee also makes the follow- 
ing recommendations: 

Immigration laws: The present restric- 
tions should be maintained, especially in 
view of the unemployment situation. 

The laws should be amended to -allow 
proper provision for reuniting families 

which have been separated by the quota 
limitations. 

Provision should be made to allow per- 
sons seeking refuge from religious, po- 

litical, and racial persecution to come to 
this country. Such a policy would be in 
keeping with the traditions maintained 
since the time of the Pilgrims. The im- 
migration of this group could be taken 
care of within the present quotas and 
without amendment to the iaw.+ . 

Everv legal means should be used to 
keep out the alien attempting to enter 
this country illegally. . 

Problem of Residents 
An alien should not be deported years 


after his entry simply because he made, 
If he has. 


his original entrance illegally. 
established a family and proven himself 
a desirable citizen it may be ‘nore satis- 
factory to charge him against the quota 
and permit him to legalize his residence. 
This policy would be much cheaper and 
in many cases appears more desirable 


than to export an alien who has proved | 
desirable and in his stead admit another . 


immigrant who may prove unsatisfactory. 
In line with this policy it would be de- 
_ sirable to establish a statute of limitation 
of not more than five years for those 
guilty of illegal entry. 
The laws should be amended to pre- 
vent deportation of an’ alien who has 
lived in the United States since childhood, 


and who is largely the product of an. 
American environment even though he) 
may originally have been brought to this. 


country by illegal means. 

In some cases the breadwinner is de- 
ported. leaving his family destitute. The 
Secretary of Labor shoulld be given dis- 
cretion in certain cases affecting Ameri- 
can citizens or otherwise involving extra- 
ordinary nardship. 


Separation of Functions 


The deportation procedure is now ef- 
fected by administrative officers who fre- 
quently serve as investigators. prosecu- 
tors. and judges. Deportation hearings 
should be held before one or more quasi- 
judicial officers who shall perform no 
other duties, who shall be subject to re- 
moval only for cause and whose deter- 
mination shall be final except upon re- 
view by a board similarly constituted. 
Such a procedure would safeguard justice 
and be more in keeping with American 
principles than present methods. 

Pclicies toward aliens: A bureau should 
be formed in the Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service to help the alien to 
adiust himself during the vears between 
his admission and naturalization. ft 
should disseminate information to encour- 
ace citizenship, assist in the enforcement 
of immigration laws and aid the alien in 
his adjustment to American life. 

Discrimination against aliens should -be 
discouraged. Too often the alien is forced 
out. of employment in favor of a citizen. 
Such tactics may result in harming Amer- 
ican citizens. for the alien may have a 
wife and children dependent upon him 
who are native born. Also it is manifestly 
unjust to dismiss an alien who is per- 
forming his job satisfactorily. as he may 
have come to this country when his labor 
was needed 


Ohio's Alien Program 


Ohio has decided to clamp down on 
its aliens classed as undesirable and Gov- 
ernor George White has announced that 
penal institutions will be stripped of 

eo aliens, who will be sent back to their na- 
tive Jands. Incidentally, the State hopes 
to cut its prison population considerably 
and to save quite a penny in operating 
costs. 

The Ohio Relief Commission is encour- 
aging iis unnaturalized aliens to return to 
their home country. Of the 60.000 Ohio 
aliens, about 8,000 or 10,000 are on the 
relief rolls. drawing $20 a month. 

First to go are Mexicans, willing to go 
back home where their government can 
place them on subsistence homesteads. 
Cut-rate steamship tickets are offered 
those willing to crass the Atlantic. 


Dutch Lend French: 
Not With U.S. Money 


Treasury Request to Banks to 
Stop Aiding Defaulting Nations 


There will be no more round, fat Amer- 
ican dollars for the foreign governments 
which did not repav their last loans. 

This edict was handed down during the 
past week by Secretary of the Treasurv 
Henry Morgenthau Jr. He told New York 
banks that they ought not to participaie 
in a loan of 100,000,000 guilders ‘$68.- 
000,000) which a syndicate of Dutch 
bankers are endeavoring to arrange for 
France. 

Because the Treasury under the new 
Gold Reserve Act can control all Ameri- 
can foreign exchange transportations, the 
Treasury was in a pnasition to enforce 11s 
fuggeestion upon the New York beaks. 


Thus the Treasury practically wrote into. 


Million and a Half Positions Open April 2 in Works Di- 
vision of FERA 


fare preesnt week marks the end of the of the Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 


road for the job-creating Civil Works 
Administration. 

On March 31, the last of 4,000,000 
workers will go off its rolls. On April 2 
about 1,500,000 will go to work for CWA’s 
successor, the more-or-less permanent 


_ Works Division of the Federal Emergency 
| Relief Administration. 


ica for foreigners entering through New) 


‘jes of 


fund available through the 


determines 
foreign-born commit no more 


scale is to be 30 cents an hour. 


None of these willl be employed in cit- 
under 5,000 population. Those 
needing relief in rural districts will be 
put on the land. 


Also, all of the 1,500.000 WD or FERA 
emploves are to he selected from among 
the needy, who would be on relief rolls 
if not given work. 

They will oe paid from the $600,000,000 
Relief Ad- 
ministration. However, their actual em- 
plover will be the State or local relief 
agency. 

Pay for the employes will be at the 
prevailing scale for the occupation in the 
locality affected. However, the minimum 


employment are to be not more than 24 
in any one week, but with the total fixed 


so that maximum weekly earnings will 


not be in excess of what the relief agency 
to be “budgetary require- 
ments.” 

Hearing Complaints 


Time lost through bad weather. holi- 


‘days or other unavoidable conditions, may 


be made up by the worker within 20 days. 


In view of strikes on some works proj- 
ects, local grievance boards are to be 
set up to hear complaints and settle dis- 
putes. 

Reductions in 


with employes dropped where one person 


Hours of. 


the rolls of CWA work-. 
ers have been made on the basis of need. | 


in their family was employed and where | 


they had other resources. 


New hiring. 


likewise is to be on the basis of need | 
with women to receive equal considera-— 


tion with men. 

The monev already available is esti- 
mated bv Harry Hopkins, Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administrator, to be suffi- 
cient to last until next Winter. 

At the same time that the Civil Works 


'Administration is passing from the scene 


in the cities, it will fade into history in 
the country. ° 

There it was that most .of the trouble 
with CWA occurred. City wages and city 
hours were paid in the rural areas of the 
South. 


undertaken April 1. 


Out in the country the money and the. 


effort. of the Government will be devoted 
to making destitute people able to sus- 


tain themselves through their own ef- 


forts. 
Gardens Included 


The new ‘policy reqires that those not 
able to obtain employment in communi- 


ties under 5.000 and in the open countrv. 


must be reinvestigated to determine their 
need. 

Where thev are found to require assist- 
ance, every effort will be made to. place 
them on a plot of ground and provide 
them with shelter. 

There will be arrangements made for 


Now a wholly new program of! 
relief for destitute farm families is to be. 


gardens. The people receiving help will, 


where possible, be provided with a cow. 
with chickens and with pigs. All will 
be on a basis of lending, wfth repayment 
expected by the Government. 

Work to provide some readv cash is 
contemplated. Wage payments in the 
country. when work is done on foads. or 
in house repair or building. will be at a 
minimum of 30 cents an hour. 

In the cities. under th the works division 


Que al Program 
And Arms Reduction 


Largest Building Plan Since the 


World War Approved 


When the world powers, through their 
representatives, ‘gather around a confer- 
ence table in 1935 to plan renewal of 
naval armament limitations. the 


States can back its peace attitude bv 


Showing a national defense preparedness 


program that contemplates the most 
formidable naval fleet possibe under ex- 
isting treaties. 


The Vinson-Trammell naval construc- 
tion bill, authorizing any appropriations 
Congress may hereafter make up to ap- 
proximately a billion dollars for the pur- 
poses specified in the bill, was completed 
by Congress the past week and with 
Presidential approval becomes effective 
at once. It is an authorization measure. 
carrving no money, but necessary in or- 
der to give technical sanction to Congress 


United | 


iswration, Harry Hopkins, Administrator, 
has advised, that the projects undertaken 
“should be of the highest social value, 
planned to be of the greatest efficiency 
and of the greatest benefit to the com- 
munity or State, and coordinated with | 
larger plans for local or State improve- 


ment.” | 


Goodbye, Old Buildings 

He Suggested to the State administra- 
tors that 3 per cent of the workers be 
employed on the planning of projects, 30) 
per cent on improvement of public prop- 
erty, 15 per cent on housing, 15 per cent 
on production and distribution of goods 
needed by the unemployed, 7 per cent on 


public welfare. health and recreation serv- 
ice, and 10 per cent on emergency activi- 
ties in public educa ion, the arts and re- | 
search. This would leave 20 per cent un- | 
distributed to provide leeway for greater | 
‘emphasis on any of the fields of employ- | 
ment. | 

One activity to be pressed in cities is. 
the tearing down of useless buildings. A ' 
ccnference on this form of enterprise on 
the part of the Works Division was held | 
in Washington during the past week. 


T ariff Bargaining 


Under Pending Bill 


for 
Power to Revise Rates 


President Roosevelt and the Old World 


powers would wrestle for trade bargaining | 
| advantages under the reciprocal tariff bill | 


‘which is now in the midst of a 22-hour 
gener al debate in the House. Veteran ad- 


| ministration leaders in Congress say it will 
'pass the House this week and after about 


a fortnight of consideration in the Sen- 
ate will go to the White House for sig- 
nature. 


The bill (H. R. 8687), on which hearings | 


were held in the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, was asked by the President in a 
recent message to both houses. 
world trade conditions and practices, it 
would amend the 1930 tariff act by em- 


powering the President to make foreign | 
trade agreements with foreign govern-. 
‘ments when he finds existing trade dis- 


criminations against this country and to 


_increase or decrease by not more than 50 


per cent any existing tariff duty, without 
disturbing in any wavy the free list. It 
permits exclusive preferential treatment to 
Cuba. 

Advocates of the bill say it is a thor- 
oughly sound principle of national policy 


and goes no farther than many previous} 


‘enactments by Congress. 
to meet an emergency. 
Opponents declare it would give the 


They say it is 


President extraordinary power in tariff- 


making that is an “unconstitutiona’ dele- 
gation of the supreme taxing power of 
Congress,” 


Presidential. 


To meet. 


| 


Rising Tide of Income Tax: 
Depression Ebb Turns 


Collection of Quarter Billion Estimated for March—First 
Increase of Revenue in 3 Years 


Like a miner who has rediscovered a. 
vein of gold, the Treasury Department 
was well pleased last week. The income 
tax was reviving. 

For the first time since the beginning 
of the depression, collections from income 
tax payers were running ahead of those 
of the previous vear. In the week after 
March 15, the date on which returns must 
be filed, the Treasury had collected nearly 
$190,000,000 compared with $131.000,000 in 
1933 and $147,000.000 in 1932. . 

To the Treasury the income tax is as 
vital as a vein of gold to any miner. More 
than any other source of revenue the in- 
come tax supports the Federal Govern- 
ment’s budget. 

In richer days it has supplied 56 per 
cent of a’l the Government's cash. Despite 
|contraction due to the depression, it is 
still the most important tax on the statute 
books. 

Increases in the income tax were a re- 
flection of better business during 1933 
The stream of dollars which poured into 
the Treasury, last week, was controlled 
directly by the earnings of persons and 
corporations in last year. The taxes were 
based on 1933 incomes, and their increase 
showed an increase in incomes. 


In other words, 1933 incomes were yield- 
‘ing more in iaxes than the incomes of 
any other depression year except 1930. 
In 1931 the Treasury, 


$254,000.000 in the first week after March 
15. Last week's collections did not quite 
reach that total, even though since 1930 
income tax rates nave been sharply in- 
creased. 


Most of the increase in collections this 
year, the Treasury ascribes, first, to larger 
corporation earnings last year and. sec- 
ond, to fatter speculative profits. Stock 
and bond markets were healthier in 1933 
than in 1932. 

Little of the increase in this year's 
taxes and last vear's incomes could be 
traced directly to the billions of dollars 
which the Government paid out on relief 
work-relief and similar projects. accord- 
ing to the Treasury. Most of this monev 
went to people outside the income tax 
brackets. Whether the NRA was a cause 
of the increased corporate earnings, no 
one would sav. 

Out to collect $250,000.000 from the in- 
come tax this month, the Treasury ap- 
peared, on the basis of last week's pay- 
ments, to d¢ well on the way to its goal. 


Officials of Town 


In Breadline Queue 
No Cash Pay Day in 34 Months, 


70 of 73 Municipal Employes 
Go on Relief Rolls 


| In one American town, anybody 
| Searching for the chief. of police, the 
‘bookkeeper or almost any other town of- 
‘ficial looks first in the breadline. 

In this particular town there are 73 
“municipal Officials of whom 70 are on 
relief rolls. They have had no cash pay 
day in 34 months. 

Prof. S. E. Leland, who is studying mu- 
nicipal finance for the Treasury Departe- 
ment and the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, discovered this community 
and reported it to Jesse H. Jones, head 
of the RFC. Mr. Jones refuses to dis- 
close its name. 

Speculating on the identity of the three 
paid officials, Mr. Jones guessed they were 


the mavor, the treasurer and the tax cole 
lector. 


which was then | 
assessing taxes on 1930 incomes, collected | 


Together with the $190,000,000 collected 
since March 15, the Treasury had other 
millions collected between March 1 and 
15 sufficient to push its grand total on 
March 21 over $216,000.000. 

Only $34,000,000 more was needed to 
fill the quota. Collections were still being 
reported. as tax collectors cashed checks 
sent in by tax pavers. 


REDUCE YOUR 


HAULING COSTS 
WITH THE NEW 
FORD V8 TRUCK 


NEW FEATURE 


RELIABILITY 


Trim ae a fighter. Tough as the 


toughest road. Fit and 


te handle the hardest jobs 


you can give it- 


The Ford Motor Company an- 
nounces a New Ford V-8 Truck — 
unequaled in ruggedness, perform- 
ance and low cost per ton-mile. 

This New Ford V-8 Truck has 
been designed as a truck and built 


as a truck, with reserve 


and power for the toughest 
There has been no compromise be- 
tween truck and car requirements. 
Every part is full truck size. Every 
. , part has been made to deliver the 
~ utmost in operating efficiency and 
stand up under maximum 
ment. It is the truck you need to cut 
costs and increase profits in 1934. 


New Full Floating Rear Axle 


Full floating design means that the 
full weight of the truck and load 
is carried on the axle housing and 


the axle shafts are left 


the engine to the wheels. 


axle shafts. The sturdy 


inion shaft and pin 
ositive lubrication. 


to--thereafter make such appropriations. | 


The new naval construction, 
depends on future appropriations. 

The program approved by Congress }s 
the largest naval construction plan since 
the World War. The present restrictions 
on the world powers, United States. Great 
Britain, Japan, France, and Italy, are 
under the London Treaty of 1939. with 
interlinking provisions of the Washington 
Treaty of 1922. The present treaty limi- 
tations will be off Jec. 31. 1936. and a 


therefore. 


free-for-all naval expansion race possible | 


thereafter, 
national 


unless there is a new 
arrangement. The 


inter- 
London 


treaty provides for a conference in 1935 to. 


take up this question of new vessels and 
replacements. 

The bill authorizes construction of 102 
new ships and 1,184 airplanes and 1 
15,000-ton aircraft carrier. The new ships 
include an aggregate tonnage of 99,200 in 
desiroyers and 35.530 in submarines to 
replace over-age vessels of those types. 
Ships in each category are t® be built 
alternately, vear bv year, 
and private shipyards, 
is authorized to make suspensions 
transfers to Government plants where 
there is eviderce of collusion in bidding 
or excessive cost to the Government and 
to expand Government plants, if neces- 
Sary, to meet such contingencies. It con- 


in Government | 
but the Presiden: | 
ind 


templates at least 10 per cent of aircraft | 


and aircraft engines be built in Govern- 
ment plants. Contract profits are limited 
to 10 per cent. 


the statute books a bill still pending in 
Congress. 

In warning the New York banks against 
the French loan, Secretary 
pointed out that the Senate has already 
passed the Johnson bill which prohibits 
loans to governments defaulting, as 
France has done, on war debts. 


Morgenthau | 


In view. 


of the probable enactment of this bill. 


Secretary Morgenthau said. he thought the 


banks ought not to advance money 
France. 


equalize bearing pressure. 


rigid axle housing and more rigid 
differential housing, with additional 
strengthening ribs. Axle shafts can 


be removed at any time 
jacking up the wheels. 


A Special Truck-type 


V-8 Engine 


The engine of the Ford V- 


develops 80 horsepower 
r. 
actual horsepower. 


Dependability. 


New durabilit 
—-new depend- 
ability — and 
still better per- 
formance and 
economy have 
been built into 
the New Ford 
V-8 Truck. 

é Here are five 
important new 
features of the 
engine. 


1. New. HIGH 
LEAD, BRONZE Con- 
NECTING-ROD BEAR- 
INGS. The same 
tvpe of costly bear- 
ings used in racing 


cars and airplane engines 
which operate under the most 


trying conditions. 


2. NEW TRUCK-TYPE CYLINDER 

designed com- 
bustion chambers, combined with 
dua] carburetion, give more horse- 
power with lower compression. 
Capable of withstanding the most 
severe heavy-duty service. 
tional performance from regular 


HEADS. Newly 


fuels. 


8. New DUAL CARBURETOR, with 
dual intake manifold, increases en- 


gine efficiency at all specds 


more miles from every gallon of 
gasoline. Also makes starting easier 
in cold weather and minimizes 


crankcase dilution. 


4. New WATERLINE THERMOSTATS. 
These automatic mechanical valves 
enable the engine to warm up 
quickly and maintain the most 
efficient operating temperature. 


5. New Oi. Economy, because of 
new aluminum piston design, baffle 


plates, new. oil pan tray 


engine features described above. 


transmit the driving forces from 


increased strength throughout en- 
tire design. Specially heat-treated 


pinion is straddle-mounted. Larger 
njon bearings. 
arger thrust 
plate. Wider, stronger teeth on driv- 
ing pinion and ring gear. Differen- 
tial gear bearings are spaced to 


The Ford horsepower is 
Dvnamometer 
tests show that the Ford V- 
delivers a greater output of horse- 
power per gallon of fuel than any 
other Ford engine ever built. 


New Durability — New 


S OF 


ready 


h 
ob. 


stren 


unish- 


free to 
Greatly 


driving 


Heavier 


without 


8 Truck 
at 3800 


R engine 


Excep- 


and gets 


and new 


EW Full Floating Rear Axle. New 
Heavy-duty, Bronze Connecting-rod 
Bearings. New Truck-type Cylinder Heads 
with Newly Designed Combustion Cham- 
bers. New Dual Carburetion. New Waterline 
Thermostats. New Distinctive Appearance. 
Safe, Powerful Brakes. 
Dependenility. Ruggedness and Economy. 


Proved 


Just Introduced 
NEW 
FORD 


LOW 


PRICES 


Three 


bodies are 
(All prices f. o. 


prices include front fenders, running boards, 
bumper, 5 wheeis, 4 tires, spare tire carrier, 
complete instrument panel and cowl assembly, 
electrical system including lamps, coincidene 

tal lock and fuel tank.) 


Different 


Wheelbases 


and a body style for practically 
every type of hauling and 
delivery 
V-8 TRUCK CHASSIS 
(1311/.-inch wheelbase) 


V-8 TRUCK CHASSIS 
(157-inch wheelbase). . 

V-8 COMMERCIAL CAR CHASSIS 
(112-inch wheelbase). . 


Prices on Ford V-8 units complete with 


3500 
$520 


-$360 


proportionately low. 
b. Detroit. Truck 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
ON 
| 
‘ 
‘ 
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Fair Practices and Wages as 


| ‘Bank Official as Aid 
UNCLE SAM'S 
| Fixed for Theater Industry 


To Secretary of Treasury | 
H Ec q D E Thomas Jefferson Coolidge, vice presi- 
NEWS REEL 
| Hot rivals in the entertainment busie 
ness, legitimate theatres and motion pice 
Treasury, has had no Undersecretary , 


' dent of the First National Bank of Boston, 
| will become special assistant to the Secre- 
| ture concerns vie for the services of actors 
| ‘who are good drawing cards. There 
DICTATORS DICTATE A TR EATY—ANOTHER CHANCE FOR PHILIP- | |since he took charge of the Department | 
PINES—TO ARM OR NOT TO ARM—HOW ITALIANS VOTE 


A Code to Prevent 
‘Stealing’ of Actors 


Peace Gestures 
By the Japanese 
And Their Effeet 


An Opening for Discussion 
Of Variety of Problems— 


Undersecretary. 


Secretary Henry Morgenthau Jr., who | 
has changed the organization of the | 


GLIMPSES OF WHAT FEDERAL AGENCIES HAVE BEEN DOING IN 


tary of the Treasury on April 2, perform- 
| won't be any unfair purloining of talent, 


ing the duties usually carried by the 
' however, if the theatrical code as now 


’ The Emperor’s Foreign Minister came , 


With Which Two Nations 
Contend | 


Air over the Pacific seems to be clear- 
ing. There can almost be discerned | 
American and Japanese “hands across the | 
sea.” 

Even since the American Government | 
frowned on activities of the Japanese mili-_ 
tarists in Manchuria in 1931 and 1932, a 
polite aloofness has characterized deal- 
ings between these two powers. Now an | 
era of better feeling seems in prospect, | 
foreshadowed by two very carefully worded | 
notes revealed to the public in Tokyo and | 
Washington on March 21. 

The first of these notes is from the 
Japanese Foreign Minister, Koki Hirota. | 
and was handed to Secretary of State Hull | 
by Ambassador Saito on February 21. | 
The second is Secretary Hull’s reply, and 
was handed to Mr. Saito for transmission 
to his Foreign Office on March 3. 


to the American Government with words 
of peace and friendship. He wrote in the 
opening passages of his message to the 
Secretary of State: 


cordiality.” 

The Japanese note touched subjects 
which have all manner of implications 
lurking in the background of Nipponese- 
American relations. Said Mr. Hirota: 

“I firmly believe that viewed in the light 
of the broad aspect of the situation, and 
viewed from all possible angles, no ques- 


—BLUE SHIRTS IN ERIN 


Information derived from Official Sources—as of noon, March 24 


HEN DICTATORS GET TO- 
GETHER, — 
their own ideas about the way to 
draw up a treaty. When at 5 
o’clock on March 17, in the Palazzo 


Dictators have | 


Venezia at Rome, Premier Musso- | 
lini of Italy, Chancellor Dollfuss of | 
Austria, and Premier Goemboes of | 


Hungary, affixed their signatures 
to three protocols, that was the end 
of it. The treaties went into ef- 
fect immediately. There was no 


waiting around for parliaments to | 
ratify the documents. The treat- | 


ies had no provisions that they 
must be submitted to legislative 
bodies for approval. 

The treaties are important. They 
serve to draw a little tighter the 
ties that have been linking Italian, 
Austrian, and Hungarian interests. 

The first one is political in na- 


sires toward Austria prompted this 
declaration. To further the cause 
of peace and restoration, the treaty 


‘Flood of Milk From Farms 


ally shuts off free imports, and cuts | 


down immigration. But two changes 


were made in the measure to meet 
some of the objections of the Fili- 
pinos. When independence is finally 
granted, American military posts in 
the Islands will be closed. American 
naval fueling stations will be re- 
tained, but the United States is will- 
ing to dicsuss the retention of these 
with the Islanders. 

The expression of willingness of the 


Greater Than Ever Before 


HILE there are more milk consumers. 
in the United States than ever be- 
| fore there also exists a’greater milk pro- when Relief Administrator Harry Hopkins | 
‘duction than at any other time. 
Estimates of the Department of Agri-| nified Mr. Cummings looked at a Capital | the survey made by the Bureau of Labor | 
culture give a total of more than 26,-: 
000,000 dairy cows on farms in this coun-. 
| try, an increase of nearly 18 per cent 
; Over the total reported for 1928. 
_ The percentage of increase has been 
much more rapid during recent years than 


| that for the human population. 


United States to withdraw from its | 


military posts in the Islands comes 
at an interesting time. Japan, the 
most important power of the Pacific, 
has been saying that she needs more 
naval armament than that allowed 
her under the treaties of Washing- 
ton and London. However, she has 
been reported as willing to forego 
some of her demands for increased 


anyway, this new attitude of the 
United States may help to ease one 
of contention. . 


* March x 


of the 


Alphabetic 


OF EMERGENCY AGENCIES 
OF RECOVERY 
PROGRAM 


AAA~Asticultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration. Announced a 


VARIOUS FIELDS OF ACTIVITY DURING THE WEEK 


Youth Has Its Fling 


estimated cost. New residential permits 


| written is approved by the NRA. It will 
_ be up for hearing March 28. 

| The code deals with actor-stealing in 
two ways. First, it deems it unfair for 


an employer to aid in the voluntary | re- 


ATTORNEY GENERAL Homer S. Cum- | decreased 12.6 per cent in value and 3.5 lease or dismissal of an actor working 


mings was a law student at Yale. 


‘first saw the light of day. Mature and dig- 
newspaper the other day and saw a photo 


has been inadvertently labeled “Attorney 
Cummings.” 

The Government's legal advisor got this | 
nice penciled tribute from Mr. Hopkins a 
couple of hours later: “I am delighted to 
see what a fine, upstanding young man 

| you are gel.ing to be. Your face is be- 
ginning to show real character, and I want 
'you to know that all of your friends are 
delighted. 


In Her s Shoes 

| \ ILAS LASATER, renowned cattle man 
1¥L of the Southwest, was president of 
' the Federal Land Bank of Wichita for sev- 
| eral years. His constant helper in run- 
ning the family stock farms and the 
| Wichita land bank was his daughter, 


father’s death a few years ago she has 

been active in farm loan work. She is the 

\firss woman ever appointed a director of 

a land bank. | 

| Another Discord 

N AKERS of musical instruments have 
taken three blows on the chin in the 


of young, aggressive Mr. Hopkins which | 


per cent in number. 


Building permits issued in the 772 cities 
| of more than 10,000 population included in | 


| Statistics totaled $13,524,520 for February. 
Public buildings made ee $7,548,689 of this 
| value. x * 


Paintless 


| GTATISTICAL proof of the need of farm | 


homes for painting and repair of in- 
| terior walls and ceilings is furnished by the 
first preliminary returns now being issued 


Survey of Farm Housing, a project made 
tion funds. 
that out of 3,346 farm houses in the 


county, 1,167 needed complete painting, 
1,115 partial painting, 1,334 repair of in- 


by President Roosevelt, effective March 31. 
, The code, administered by the Agricultural 


maintaining the present limit on daily 
price movements, through establishment of 
minimum margin requirements, and 
through increased supervision of exchange | 


by the Department of Agriculture from the . 
possible through Civil Works Administra- | 


The report of Rockingham County, Vir- | 
ginia, one of the first to be issued, showed 


terior walls and ceilings, and 517 houses | 
needed complete replacement of walls and | 


Adjustment Administration, seeks to pre- 
vent extreme market fluctuations through | 


| in a Stage production in order to accept 
be part in motion pictures. 

Second, it names unfair the practice 

of employers who aid in the voluntary 
release or dismissal of an author, dra- 
-matist, or actor busy on a motion pic- 
ture in order to obtain his services in a 
, Stage production. 
As to wages and hours, the code deals 
in detail. Except for rehearsals, actors 
/are not to work over 40 hours a week. 
The same goes for chorus girls. Mini- 
mum wage scales for actors vary accords 
ing to ticket prices from $50 to $40. Junior 
_ actors must get at least $25 a week, chorus 
girls $30. Some exceptions are made for 
_Stock companies and Summer shows. 

Scenic artists get a minimum wage of 
$2.25 an hour. 

Administrator Hugh 8S. Johnson ap- 
proved March 22 a code for the burlesque 
theatrical industry, effective April 2. 
Chorus members will get a minimum of 


$20 a week, $22.50 on the road. General 
Peaceful Solution : , iss Lasater is director-at- | cailings. | ; 
“It is a significant fact that ever since/ ture. It recognizes as the basis for naval arms, should the United * G roup S March be | a 
Japan and the United States opened their| peace and economic restoration of | States be willing to abandon its ‘William I. Myers, Governor of the Farm | Goats Meet Code thes 
- doors to each other exactly eighty years; Europe a “respect for the inde- | armed stations in the Philippines. /Credit Administration, for she received CODE i ' crease of employment to be nee ht neu 
| ago, the two countries have always main- pendence and rights of every With prospects for the 1935 naval PROGRESS DURING THE WEEK | the most votes in an election held by farm A OD of iair competition for the na- i ihe coe See nae po 
tained a relationship of friendship and) state” Undoubtedly, German de- | conference being none too favorable ‘Joan groups in the district. Since her tion’s grain exchanges has been signed 


burlesque theatrical performances varies 
greatly as the public taste shifts among 
various types of entertainment.” 


lowed by similar codes for the country 
grain elevator incustry, for the terminal 


| elevator industry, aiid for the flour milling 
, industry. 


Sur proposed program for production con- last few years, talking pictures, radio, and * * 
a. a incapable of amicable hee ~ the dairy industry to be financed | depression. Little wonder the Department The code is voluntary. It is to be fol- | Recovery in Britain 
sae eager rl th by Congressional appropriation and | of Commerce finds that exports of phono- TA 
On that point, Mr. Hull immediately by a procesing tax on butterfat that © F CTORIES in Great Britain, like 


agreed. But with an eye toward the fu- 
ture the American Secretary of State 
pushed further. Whereas the Japanese 
Foreign Minister had referred only to 
questions that “exist” between the two 
governments, the Secretary of State de- 
clared frankly: 

“Further, I believe that there are, in 
fact, no questions between our two coun- 
tries which if they be viewed in proper 
perspective in both countries can with any 


would yield $165,000,000. Increased the 
flow of checks to corn-hog farmers who 
have signed production control agree- 


graphs, pianos, and other instruments last 
year were 20 per cent under those of the 
‘year before. Canada is the best buyer of 
American China next. 


ments. Watched with mingled feeling | 


the passage by the House of the Bank- 
head bill to set a limit of 10,000,000 bales 
on marketing from the 1934 cotton crop. 
This would, be the first step in forced 
control of’ marketing under the . law. 
First report of AAA issued showing in 
detail the broad activities it has under- 
taken to help farmers get better con- 


| a Clit Dwelling 
r THE petrified forests of Arizona 
stands a house inhabited more than 
‘nine centuries ago. It is the Agate House, 
a prehistoric cliff dwelling built partly of 
| petrified wood. Under a Civil Works al- 
lotment, the house is being restored. One 


INDEX of this ISSUE 


Agriculture 

Agricultural Adjustment > 
immunity from — laws 

Succotash no novelty to Chinese wi 

Sweet potato hotbeds, provision of fuel 
by CCC 191 


Wi!l city housewife balk at higher prices? 
butter and milk advance crucial 1 


Alcoholic Beverages 


American factories, saw their produc- 
tion charts change from a falling curve to 
‘a rising one during 1933. Among indus- 
_tries enjoying an increase over 1932 were 
‘iron and steel, engineering and shipbuild- 
7| ing. non-ferrous metals, textiles, and 


. , leather-and boots and shoes. Mining fell | 
1c about 1 per cent, says the Department 


of Commerce. 
* 
Less Farm Cash 


a .,. | Alcohol control: Spotlight turned on | PRICES received by farmers declined 1 

warrant be regarded as not readily sus trol of their markets. Grain exchange of the eight rooms has been brought to itS| paca policy ..........c0cccecececucceecs 193.; iP point, whereas prices farmers pay for 

ceptible to adjustment by pacific pro- , ; original state, with an entrace in the roof | Gallon of “hard liquor” for everybody ..193: ; 

cesses.” code signed by President Roosevelt, with d cchtad oate tm th th its | No grog for gobs ashore’ 190: mmodities that they use were un- 
codes for grain elevators and for flour | no 


An implication that something can and 
should be done about the existing prob- 
lems between the two countries was con- 
tained in the next sentence of the Jap- 
anese Foreign Minister's note: It read: 

“I do not doubt that all issues pending 
between the two nations will be settled 
in a satisfactory manner, when examined 


Wide World Photo 


THREE DICTATORS AND A TREATY 


Chancellor Dollfuss (left) of Austria, 
Premier Mussolini of Italy, who have just signed a politico-trade compact. 


Premier Goemboes of Hungary and 


milling industry in the process of nego- 
tiation. 


CW A—Civil 


Announced policies for rural 
work relief program, and new work 


| divisions to take the place of the CWA 


after March 31. 


Works Administration. 


builders placed the front door on the top 
the house. 


Planet Pluto. 
F geste a planet so far distant from the | 
sun and so small that it was discovered | 


by astronomers only three years ago, has | 


Aviation 
Acrobatic aviation for curing deafness... .190:1 


Banking: Money: Credit 


exchange rates at N. Y. 
Home Loan Bank bonds, bill for guarantee 

' of principal, Senate debate, transcript. .191:2/ 

Invermediate credit banks, establishment 
}rovided in bill introduced in Congress.190: 1| 

Securities, issues registered with Federal 


Changed, from February 28 to March 7, the 


| Bureau of Agricutlural Economics reports. 


| Higher prices for dairy products, corn, bar- 

ley, and apples were more than offset by 

_ power prices for meat animals, eggs, and 

potatoes. The index of farm prices March 

_7 was 74 compared with 76 on February 15, 

and 50 on March 15, 1933. 
x * 


Harry L. Hopkins, Fed- | been given official recognition by the |~ Commission listed ............... 195:3 | * 
with a good understanding on the part ‘ D THE MIGHTY | ‘2! Emergency Relief and Civil Works ‘United States. Pluto makes its orbit | stock exchange bill, terms softened... iat | Success in Hog Control 
of each of the other's position, discussed| makers agreed, therefore, that they | ¢ S° FROWNE TH Administrator, announced that the ten- around the sun at a distance of 3,000,000,- | Business He CONTROL measures adopted by 
with an open mind and in all frankness,| yoyjlq consult with one another COMBATANTS.”—France has | tative division of work relief projects | 000 miles or approximately 39 times the | Charts of weekly business indicators..... 194:3 | The Netherlands in 1933 proved suc- 
and approached with a spirit of coopera- sent a firm “no” to London on thé : 


tion and conciliation.” 
What are these issues? They are not 


whenever a situation arises which 


anyone of them thinks 


latter’s recent arms memorandum. 


_ employing 3 per cent of the workers on | 


under the new program contemplates 


'distance of the earth from the sun. 
It is included as one of the planets in 


Civil Service 
Warning to seekers of Federal positions. .187:5 


_cesstul, according to reports made to the 
| Bureau.of Agricultural Economics, and are 


) | the planningyof projects, 30 per cent on the 1935 Naval Ephemeris, prepared by the 
them are evident. The second protocol is economic public at the same time that there ont on housing, 15 per cent on produc- | culated by the perturbations it causes in| Enacement of a law ..... -otsitepgleneaeis what along the sine a in pg United 
Peace Gesture in nature. It sets the wheels in | Was revealed on the evening of | tion and distribution of goods needed by | the orbits of planets Uranus and Neptuné, | Glass, Carter, Senator. biog., photo ...... 190:2 | States 
Since 1924, the Japanese have been! motion for better trade agree- | March 17, a new note from Berlin | the unemployed, 7 per cent on public | is given as 28 maillionths of the mass of the | Week in Senate and House .............. 191:1 
smarting under the exclusion clause in| ants to be concluded by May 15. | to Paris on the subject of disarma- | welfare and recreation service, and 10 | sun. Education Poli eae h * t 
the American immigration act. Since 1931 tiat ill try to remed ment. The German message set | per cent on emergency activities in edu- A Building Decline sinanetat troubles of private colleges ...193:3 onsning the Forests 
the United States has been annoyed at The nego ators Wl ry y forth that the Reich is ready “to cation, the arts, and research. e Foed Products 


apparent Japanese disregard for interna- 
tional treaties in her activities in Man- 


churia. Since 1932 Japan been! 
grieved over the nonrecognition of her 
Step-child, Manchukuo. In 1935 a naval | 
conference is to be held when revision of 
the London Treaty will be up for con- 
sideration, and Japan intends to present 
her claim for naval parity with the United 
States. 

Then, in his note, the Japanese Foreign 
Minister proceeded to set at rest any 
rumors which may be current that Japan 
has any intention of disrupting peaceful 


Hungary’s difficulties growing out 
of the fall in her wheat prices. 
Then, too, ways of using Adriatic 
ports more extensively will be 
worked out. This means, of course, 
a plan to direct more traffic 


through Trieste and Fiume and less | 


through German ports. 
this protocol calls for the setting 
up of a commission of three to 
study trade relations between the 
countries and make recommenda- 
tions with regard to them. 


Finally, . 


contract to the furtherest conceiv- 


‘able limit and in no case make an 


appeal for force.” However, the 
note went on to say that Germany 


FC AaFarm Credit Administration. 
Nation-wide production credit 


| system, covering every county in the 


could no longer accept the level of | 


armaments fixed at Versailles, and 
that both: Great Britain and Italy 
had recognized this in their recent 
arms proposals. The Germans 
want, among’ other things, to in- 
crease their army® from 100,000 to 
300,000. They do not. consider the 


- nounced that six loans to farmers’ 


United States and compising 658 produc- 
tion credit associations completed. An- 
co- 


_ operative associations aggregating $3,- 


925,820 were approved by the Central 


_ Bank for Cooperatives, FCA, during Feb- 


ruary. Total of loans approved by the | 


bank since Sept. 13, 1933, $41,438,865. 
Printed first of two billion dollars of 


Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation 


ie NUMBER of building permits is- 
sued in February as compared with 
| January declined 9.3 per cent but there 
_ was a decline of only 2 per cent in the 
| value of permits issued in the principal 
‘dent of the United States. New nonresi- 


dential building permits decreased 24.9. 


| per cent in number but —_ 1.7 per cent 


been carried out by exchanging the 
bonds of the HOLC for the mortgage. 


ational Labor Board. The 
board was swamped with labor 


Food, ordinary diet best 189 
Will city housewife balk at higher prices? 
butter and milk advance crucial 
Foreign Relations 
Dutch lend French; not with U. S. 
Japan, peace gestures and their effect .... 
Tide of World Affairs 
Foreign Trade 
Bill for exchange of farm products for 
other nations’ silver passed House .. 
Government 
Cartoons and editorial comment on ad- 
ministrative policies 184:1 
Lawrence, David, “The Call for a New 


ree ee 


.186:1 


..195:5 


; 196 :1 
“I can state with all emphasis at my as part o e German army. | ersonne 
command that the Japanese nation makes Italy and Austria only. Under The French attitude as expressed | on crops and properties. Sure 
€ and harmony with all nations and| enlarge characteristic. For France to per- | to make of the National Labor Board - a8: 
has no intention whatever to provoke and! the two. Especially will the sub- P portation. Report made on AAA, biog. note, photo .............. :S 


make trouble with any other power.” 
Secretary Hull picked up this declara- 
tion of Japanese attitude. He noted with 


tured goods imported to Italy. It id. Further. the French tend | Joseph B. Eastman, Coordinator of , Weirton Steel Company. State of the Union Today ...............: 181:7 Large sunny s—old 
gratification the Foreign Minister's efforts said. Further, wne French contend | opies of the 181:1 time hospitality—Delightful 
“to foster friendly relations with other| Mussolini’s way of ted that the German storm troops must | com- | NR A—National Recovery Administra- | Uncle Sam's news reel 186 :5 Comfort Meatth 
powers. In view of this, he hoped that Austrian eyes turned towar allan be counted as regular soldiers, and | mittees for study. Two bills prepared tion. Saw General Johnson de- | What the States are doing ............ 187 :2 Dancing— Golf— Far famed 


it would be possible for not only the 
United States and Japan, but for all na- 
tions who had interests in the Far East 


ject be discussed of preferential 
treatment for Austrian manufac- 


rather than German markets. 


mit rearmament of Germany would 
be nothing more or less than a re- 
pudiation of the Versailles Pact, she 


that any arms discussions must be 
kept within the frame work of the 


merchandise traffic, suggesting coordi- 
nation of transportation facilities of the 
Nation for less than carload shipments. 


providing for motor bus and motor truck 
and water transportation § regulation. 


a&.permanent agency with broad powers 
over industria] disputes. Attorney Gen- 
eral instituted proceedings against the 


vote his week to the labor troubles in 
the automobile industry. Sought to get 


photo 

Strong, Lee A., Chief. Entomology Bur.., 
Agriculture Dept. ‘biog. note, photo. 188 :3 

Woodcock, Col. Amos W. W., Special 
Asst. to Atty. Gen., biog. note, photo. .188:2 


ng 
“Yeas and Nays,” letters of comment by 
readers of United States News 1 


‘Government Finance 


T= Civilian Conservation Corps will 

increase its activity in the National 
| Park areas during the third period of op- 
/eration of the CCC which starts Apri] 1. 
| Robert Fechner, Director of Emegency 


Consevation Work, announces that the 


‘number of camps in the parks will be in- 
creased from 61 to 100 and the number of 
men from 12,000 to 20,000. Work to be 

carried out is similar to that undertaken 
‘last Summer—forest clean- -up to reduce 
fire hazard, trail building, and construc- 
‘tion of trail shelters and better campign 
| facilities. 


SUNSHINE AND SEA 
Spacious 


Restaurants—A merican 
and European Plan— 


“to approach every question existing or HILIPPINES ON THEIR OWN — | toe | Whete cur 1953 Sh TR AYMORE 
- | Great Britain to guarantee her se-  oau | 
which may arise between or among them Congress has made another at ton where he sought the same objective | Immigration: Emigration e> 
in spirit and manner that these} tempt let ay — arms conventions FDIC—Federal Deposit Insurance in New reguiations for immigration and 
injury none ate action on an inde- x * * serve One of the two committees that came | Labor 
IMPLE ITALIAN BALLOTS.—Per- 


lasting advantage to all.” 

Therefore channels have been cleared 
fo- an approach to discussions over the 
relations between the leading powers of 
the East and West. It is expected that 
the Japar.ese will take the next step 


inasmuch as this “feeler” note has found 


pendence bill and passed it along 
to the White House, where it was 
signed on March 24. In content, it 
is nearly the same as the Hawes- 
Cutting measure which the Island- 
ers turned down last year. It pro- 


an atmosphere of friendliness in the! Vides for independence after about | Deputies, he will not be:confused by | treasury would give it $140,000,000 in | Steel industry hit at price agreéments | Marriage: Divorce | 

American State Department. a ten-year probation period, gradu- conflicting party condidates and | cash. A second problem still unsolved that are permitted in about 100 codes. | Easy Givceees that flower into cases of | 

an party issues. With one stroke of for the FDIC is the selection of a direc- — President indicated that these provisions | a cin cweie kk cae 193:7 
the pencil he will vote for a slate tor to replace E. G. Bennett, who wants | more competition." modified to permit ‘National Defense 


Do You Like 


haps Italy has one of the least 
complicated election systems in the 
world.: When an Italian goes to the 
polls on March 25 to cast his vote 
for 400 members of the Chamber of 


Grand Council of the Fascist Party 
headed by Premier Mussolini. 

This will probably be the last 
Chamber of Deputies to be elected 
in Fascist Italy. Determined to 


to give back to it the $140,000,000 which 
it invested in the Corporation. The 
Board wants to reinvest its $140,000,000 
in stock of the new industrial credit 
banks which the Board is asking Con- 
gress to create. To replace the money 
thus withdrawn from the FDIC, the 


Federal Subsistence Home- | 
FSHC— Plans 


stead Corporation. 
made for a subsistence homestead proj- 
ect near Duluth, Minn. Loan of $104,900 
to be made to a subsidiary corporation 


from the Code Congress, that repre- 
senting the Consumers’ Industries, re- 
ported with an attack on political] in- 
terference with recovery. Did not agree 
to accept suggestion for shorter working 
hours and higher pay. Federal Trade 
Commission report on price fixing . in the 


PW Works Administration. 

Ordered investigation into 
charges of violation of PWA )abor con- 
ditions in connection with construction 
of the Grand Coulee Dam on the Colum- 


Acid test of Govt's — provided by 
rail and auto dispute 
ae of labor disputes aad efforts to end 
Pm. as means of meeting payrolls 
Strike cloud over the nation 
Taxing employer fund for jobless ...... 90: 
Week of labor trouble—story day by day 194:1 
| What collective bargaining means 188:1 


eee 


‘Old Ironsides” 

National Recovery 

| Acid test of Govt's power provided by 
rail and auto disputes 

ae and NRA—weekly survey ...... 

| Civil Works Administration end. of road 

| for CWA; the new plan of relief ...... 85: 

Copper mine code, progressing backward 192 3 


: : indi . | bia River in the State of Washington. 
sweep from the peninsula every | which will set up 52 individual home 7 Drama of labor disputes and effo 
> vestige of democratic government  steads for the project. Signed contract with the Erie Railroad 
eC nl e ates | CWS r Company for a loan of $2,671,000 to be | Investment bankers code, Gen. Johnson 
Il Duce has on his program the | used to purchase equipment. Revoked 


IF: you do, will you please hand this coupon to a friend of 


yours who may be interested in subscribing ? 


Or better still, if you will send us a list of people to whom 


you think we should mail a sample copy of The United troubles. Agriculture was enough to and reductions in 16 others resulted in | 
States News, we shal ; deal with, as well as efforts to make , ea ane ping ; adding $369,482 to amount available for President 

1all ge glad to do so. Ireland self-sufficient. but of late e! airy control plan $5,000,000 to be | re-allotment. Allotments made for 55 Presidential medal at $1 a copy ......... 183:7 
months an ominous bluish haze has ‘SP°”! for milk to disiribute to city poor. . non-Federal projects totaling $3,408,300 Story of the President's Week ........... 183:1 | 
r j | 1 cheese. of the Savannah & Atlanta Railroad. , Family discords studie OREO 
| —Fede mergenc | 
and M Streets N. W., g| have donned blue shirts and are | Grants of | Combes ENJOY YORK 
| Washington, D. C. g marching up and down in Fascist | relief funds made as follows: | Pean- | REC—Feconstruction Finance Corpo- | Public Utilities AT THE ST. REGIS - 
Please sei , style. sylvania, $4,260,739; irginia, 000; | ration—Last week the Corpo- _ Fedl. Trade Comm., public utility investi- 
| weeks. a me the United States News for seventeen i _ nila with the growing Arizona, $250,000; Utah, $125,730, and | ration was asking Congress for new leg- gation, affairs of Associated Gas lec- Find your problem of where to stay 
5 §' strength of the “blue shirts”. de South Dakota $608,500. islation to widen its work. Primary “Publ ‘oye per Co., Inc., examined...... 195:2 while in New York delightfully solved 
A dollar is enclosed. | among its requests was the suggestion Public Works | cat the St. Regis. A pleasant Oasis of 
, succeeded in getting a meas~ | HOLC—Home, ‘Owners Loan Corpo- that the RFC be given the right to | Railroads ” in land for housing projects | Quietude and Splendour, yet in the 
; NAME iF ure through the Dail Eireann ban- | poration —Speeding up its | make’ direct loans to business. Other Railroads ~ — Manhattan Midst of It All. Distinguished 
g ning the wearing of political uni- mortgage refinancing, the Corporation | requests were that the RFC be allowed | sor railroads to regain lost freight Radio City, Central 
' | forms, and outlawing all military | last week broke its seven-day record | to hold all the stock of its new Ex- ‘Qpnial Walfarn OO : 
. Agel | | Social Welfare Park, The Smart Shops, The Theatres 
; i _ and semi-military organizations ex- | for the fourth successive time. Loans, | port-Import Banks and that it be al- Omeiais of town in breadline ........... 185:7 just a few steps away. Conveniently 
| cept those of the Government. But the HOLC reports, are now being ap- lowed to help in railroad reorganiza- Tariff reached by eub 
: when the measure came to the Sen- proved, closed and paid out at the rate lions. Tariff bargaining under pending bill ....185:4 Station or Grand Central Termine! 
t ate it was defeated De Val of more than $5,700,000 a day. Since it Taxation 
| was formed, the HOLC has authorized | —Tennessee Valley Authority— Single rooms $4.$5.66. Double Rooms 
| g nothing daunted, has done the next joan Imost  $358,000.000 TVA C Income tax collections 185:2 $7, $8. Parlour, Bedroom, Bath $10 to $20, 
thing—introduced a bill in the | ng almost $358, ontracts signed io sell elec- tax. week's receipt. chart 18) 2 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY SUBSCRIPTION aoe 


first step to be taken by the new 
Chamber to vote itself out of exist- 
ence. 


e @ 
/HEN THE GREEN TURNS BLUE. 
—-Little Ireland is having her 


been sreapding over par's of the Em- 


FSRC—Federal Surplus Relief Cor- 


poration. Harry L. Hopkins, 


- president of the Corporation and Fed- 


eral Emergency Relief Administrator, 
announced that 49,824 carloads of food- 
stuffs, grains, blankets, and coal were 
shipped by the Corporation from No- 


Contracts let for 1,133,000 pounds of 


$370,000 of a $400,000 allotment to the 
Minidoka Gooding Division irrigation 
project in Idaho and made changes in 
nine small allotments for non-Federal 
construction projects. Increases made 
' in four previously awarded allotments 


and for a loan of $250,000 to the receiver 


of nearly 200,000 


'March of the groups 
| Pegging cost of goods to stop price cut- 

, Steel industry, defects in code : 
| Theatrical code, summary ............... 
| Week of labor trouble—story day by day 194: 1 


Postal Service 
Air mail 


Public Health 


another bout at cost of $52,000,000 in 
added levies 183 :4 
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All-Star Cast 


What the Various States Are Doing: 
A Wave of Opposition to Sales Tax «sion mecca 


Relegating ‘Old Ironsides’ 
To the Status of a Relic 


_tution, is to be relegated to the status of 


Priceless Talent Plays 
Part in the Senate 
Investigation of 


The Air Mail | 


Coordination 


|a Navy “relic.” “Old Ironsides” has been 


. ‘ | ordered from the West Coast back to 
Film Censorship—County Reform for Kens: Boston, where about May 1, it will be 


tucky—Legal Betting—State Police 
Governors Confer 


placed “in service” and taken out of ac- 
tive duty. 


Since January 21, 1933, the Constitution 
has been on the Pacific Coast. Com- 
mander Louis J. Gulliver, in command of 


on the Government puts on an = 


vestigation, it gathers together | Unpopulari ty of Sales Tax 
enough talent to make the fortune of any! RITICISMS of the sales tax as im- 
theatrical manager who could hire it. Not | 4 posing an unequal burden on small 
that any theatrical manager could, though! business has developed considerable un- 
many have tried.. _favorable sentiment to its adoption or re- 


, ‘tention as a means of raising State 
Take, for example, the airmail hear- 


revenuec. 
ings of the Senate Post Office and of the Apbolition of the State sales tax. law of 


Black Committees, The Senate Post Office California is urged in a petition to Gov- 
Committee, Senator Kenneth McKellar Tor Rolph: and the State Legislature. 


' ‘sponsored by the State Federation of 
(Dem.), of Tennessee, chairman, has been | pabor and the San Francisco Labor 


listening to aviation experts with a view) Council. Substitution of a “land values’ 
to framing permanent airmail legislation. | Single tax provision is favored. 
The Black Committee, Senator Hugo L.. This single tax plan would provide that 


\for five years “taxes upon tangible per- 
Black (Dem.), of Alabama, chairman, has gona) property and upon remaining im- 


been investigating airmail contracts. The, provements in and on eo a = the 
| several counties, cities and other taxing 
| districts of the State shall be decreased 
Renate Building and gath-| in the proportion of one-fifth of their 
ered together most of the spectacular) assessed value, and thereafter shall cease, 
talent. The second met in Room No. 357, land tax value being substituted.” 
on as -.oe¢ just down the! The taxation committee of the lower 
corridor, andj house of the State Legislature of Ohio is 
specialized attempting to frame a permanent tax 
spectacular | program which will not contain a sales 
testimony. |tax provision. Proponents of the retail 
Before the sales tax plan were defeated in the com- 
Senate Post; mittee by a vote of 12 to 4. 
Office Commit- | 
mittee there! mission of Connecticut, created to draft 
have come in/a revenue program, opposition to the sales 


a group of the | Spokesmen for taxpayers’ organizations 
heroes of avia- | considered the tax objectionable as offer- 
tion, every one | ing a pretext to raise prices and because 
of whom has of difficulty in collection. A representa- 


dreds of thou- | to the unequal burden upon small busi- 


ees SS sands of spec- ness. Support for the plan was given by 
= tators on more | the Connecticut League of Municipalities 
ve. Putnam — than one occa- as providing a relief to the burden now 


sion. First ap-| borne by property owners. 

peared Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh,| Deadlock of the Senate and House of 
walking briskly into the Caucas Room, | the West Viriginia Legislature over the 
jaw still set from his two refusals to serve consumers’ sales tax provisions in the 
on Secretary of War Dern’s board of in- | pending revenue bill has resulted in the 
quiry into War Department aviation. For offer of a substitute program, from which 
Col. Lindbergh, the corridor was jammed the sales tax is eliminated. The new 
with admirers and the Caucus Room has | measure would raise $12.900.000 principally 
no more extra space than a Manhattan | through a tax on capital stock of corpo- 
subway train in the rush hour. The rations and a depletion tax on natural 
Colonel gave his testimony in brief, crisp £48 2nd electricity. 
sentences and left the moment he was 
through. _ Opposition to Film Censorship 

There was little space, either. when (\OPPOSITION to censorship of motion 
Clarence Chamberlin, Amelia Earhart and | pictures either by State or Federal 


Eddie Rickenbacker appeared. Mr. Cham- | authority was voiced by former Governor | 


berlin spoke in a low voice, with a rather! Alfred E. Smith of New York in a letter 
hesitating manner, but he was perfectly’ submitted at a hearing before the Ways 
clear as. to his facts. Then came Amelia’ and Means Commitee of the State As- 
Earhart—Mrs. Amelia Earhart Putnam, if | sembly of New York. Censorship. he main- 
you prefer—fresh as a breeze from the At- tained. offers no remedy for the evils it 
lantic, very springlike in a tailored tweed is intended to cure. 

suit and a smart hat that was notable “What one censor condemns another 
for not perching on the top of her head approves.” he wrote, “and improper pic- 
but COMing si tures, once having the approval of a body 


down moder- ‘of censors. practically has the approval of 
ately well ‘the State. No form of entertainment can 
across her ‘long survive that has not the support of 
brow. When ithe public; and they will not support. im- 


the spontane- 
ous Earhart 
smile flashed, 
the whole 
room _ smiled 
back. 

Captain Ed- 
die Ricken- 


| proper or indecent pictures.” 

Bishop Francis J, McConnell. of the 
| Methodist Episcopal Church, also pleaded 
|for repeal of the State censorship law, 
|taking a strong stand against the views 
'of women’s clubs and reform organiza- 
| tions. Canon William Sheafe Chase, pres- 
ident of-the New York Civic League, was 
the chief spokesman in favor of censor- 
that kind of a ship. 3 
smile, also. But 
not when he is 
saying—as he 
‘did before the 


County Reform in Kentucky 
AVINGS of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars annually are promised from 
Washington | operation of eight “county reform” meas- 


Board of Trade ures enacted by the general assembly of 
—that there should be thousands of towns | Kentucky. Measures to provide for a uni- 
served by air transport instead of only | form county budget system and for con- 
168 and that the United States is not | solidation of the county offices of sheriff 
keeping pace with other powers in experi- | and jailer are considered of most im- 
mental work of the kind which requires | portance. 
three years for final development. In! A county budget system is created, con- 
the settings for these hearings the Gov- | sisting of the county judge, the county 
ernment does itself very well. attorney and one member to be appointed 
Room No. 357, though smaller—the room by the fiscal court. The commission will 
where the Black Committee met—is hardly make an estimate of needed expenditures 
less imposing. It looks like a glorified| and of anticipated revenues. The budget 
magistrates’ court, with a judges’ bench/|is to be submitted to the fiscal court by 
along three sides of the front. Against July 1 every year. 
the cream wall) 
with its flat’ 
white marble | 
Pillars hung: 
during 
| Fly, has not made assured progress in the 


States with the State Legislature. Dispute .as to which 
airmail routes Committee should consider the measure 
| plotted across. has been the obstacle to public hearings. 
it. One of the, ,, & number of amendments suggested by 
items of inter-| the Massachusetts Chiefs of Police Asso- 
aah at the hear.| ciation have been made to the measure 
ings before the 25, Originally proposed. Approval of the 
Black Commit- | Police chiefs is assured. 


Capt. Rickenbacker 


Plan for State Police Force 
(“OORDINATION of the local police 
4 units into a State police force in 


tee in Room. 
No. 357 was’ Legal Betting on Horse Races 
watching the | EGISLATION to legalize the _ pari- 


faces of wit-, mutuel system of betting on horse 
nesses — often races and other races is pending in 
Col. Lindbergh heads of inde- | Massachusetts and New Jersey. 
pendent airlines—when letters were read The legislative committee on legal af- 
that had been written to Government offi- | fairs of the lower house in Massachusetts 
cials, usually former Postmasters-General,| favors the bill before it. which provides 
concerning negotiations for airmail con-'that part of the 
tracts. ‘licensing shall be used for the benefit of 
For example, Senator W. Warren Bar- 28riculture. The New Jersey house has 
bour (Rep.), of New Jersey, was question- | passed a concurrent resolution to provide 
ing Harry P. Williams of the Wedell-Wil- | for a change in the State constitution to 
liams Aviation Company of Patterson, La.| Permit pari-mutuel betting. 
Mr. Williams had not received a contract 
for airmail, though he intimated that at Perpendicular or Vertical Drinking 
various conferences he had tried hard to | 
get one. The letter, from a member | to legalize drinking at bar's of the old- 
of another aviation company who had | fashioned type. Stools fastened to the 
tried to merge with the Williams concern, | floor in front of the bars are to be re- 
said that Mr. Williams bought airplanes | quired to make it a “vertical” operation in 
as a hobby” and that when the merger | Missouri. Standing or “perpendicular” 
was suggested some of the Williams equip- drinking may be allowed in New York at 
— was to be scrapped. bars not more than 20 feet long to be set 
ah ee of the equipment unfit for! up in restaurants and other eating places. 
use? quired Senator Barbour, asking| £. J. Becker, State Liquor Supervisor in 
neg incisively and occasionally look- Missouri, has modified a former ruling. 
“agave | The idea of stools, he explains, is to pre- 
vent a crowd from lining up and hang- 
came ee ing on the rail, a practice conducive to 
poo g rounds of treats and excessive drinking. 
The Anti-Saloon League is opposed to 
Py 4. Ms... a bill before the State Legislature of New 
pie r. Wili- York which would permit “perpendicular” 
jams, empha- drinking at bars, as “making the return 
sizing the “si of the saloon inevitable.’ The measure 
but still speak- has strong legislative backing, and was 
ing in the quiet drafted by the excise committee of the 
voice that con- State Senate. 
trasted oddly The bill is designed to give New York 
with a keen, @ permanent liquor control system, which 
youngish face, has been described as similar to the ex- 
and I certain- a cise law, and, if enacted, would be in ef- 
ly didn't buy p fect by April 1. It makes no provision for 
planes as a #@ putting the State in the liquor business, 
hobby. | but provides for control of sales by whole- 
His almost Sale and retail stores and of places where 


naudible laugh liquor is dispensed by th 
was explained later when he told of the, y She Grink. 


added service installed by his independent | 
line and the efforts to make it pay. | 


Clarence Chamberlain 


organized for carrying on the State dis- 


At a hearing before the State Tax Com- | 


the last 10 days tax plan was voiced by many witnesses. 


drawn hun- tive of ‘retailers and merchants objected | 


' Massachusetts, recommended by Governor | 


proceeds of State | 


TEW YORK and Missouri seem disposed | 


Virginia's new liquor control board has | 


‘pensary system. Licenses to manufacture, | munity, 


the ship, has reported to the Navy De- 
partment that it has been visited by more 


distribute or sell alcoholic beverages will than 2,000,000 persons. 


hot be issued before April 2. 


Warning to Seekers 
Of Federal Positions 


Infrequency of Civil Service 
Examination a Hardship 


| Before enrolling for a course of in- 
struction preparatory for a Civil Service 
examination, find out the pospects for the 
holding of the examination. 


This is the advice of the Civil Service 
Commission, which warns that under 


|present economic conditions examinations 


‘are comparatively few. 
| The warning of the Commission was 


Package .stores in Conneciicut are free 
to sell liquor during the same hours and 
on the same basis as druggists, so far as 
‘they have joined as parties to the injunc- 


the State control restriction on package 
store sales. 

Amendment to the Alcohol Beverage 
Act of New Jersey, approved by the State 
Senate, by which all groceries, drug, deli- 
catessen and department stores would be 
‘forbidden to sell liquor after July 1, has 
aroused wide opposition as a measure 
'promoted to curb competition. The pro- 
posed law would give a monopoly to sa- 
‘loons and liquor dealers. 
_ Governor Frank H. Cooney, of Montana, 
\frankly in favor of prohibition but will- 
ijng that the people should have repeal 
if they want it, is neverthcless opposed 
‘to the sale of rectified liquor by the State 
‘liquor stores. “Rot gut,” Governor Cooney 
| calls this class of spirit whisky, and has 
_vetoed the purchase of a carload of “poor 
man’s whisky” by the State Liquor Con- 
‘trol Board. 


| Governors Shape Policies 

_JMMEDIATE recognition of sWver as a 
+ money metal and immediate passage 
‘by Congress of the pending Jones-Costi- 
gan sugar bill with amendments to pro- 
tect the domestic industry were demanded 


é ns 
| tion granted by the Federal district court. h é K | @ ca 4 
The injunction suspends enforcement of A a A m 


10 t h | n Boake Carter, Columbia Network news 


commentator, says — 


“Every Senator and 
Congressman must read 


EMPIRE IN THE EAST" 


The “final word” on Manchuria, Japan, 
Russia, and our own relations to this theatre of 
world consequence—by ten Eastern experts— 
edited by Joseph Barnes—and just published— 
$3.25 at all bookstores. 


Doubleday, Doran 


TODAY'S 7 


issued because it has been informed that 
agents of some coaching schools are en- 
couraging clients to take preparatory work 
for examinations which are unlikely to 
be held at any time soon. 

Information regarding pending exami- 
nations may be obtained from the Secre- 


tary of the Board of United States Civil 
Service Examiners at the post office in 
any city which has a post office of the 
first or second class, or from the United 


States Civil Service Commission, Washe 
ington, D. C. ; 


TODAY'S SMART CENTER... Dhe Wheldorg 


Stop at the heart of important social and business New York ... The Waldorf- 
Astoria. Three minutes from Grand Central, next door to Fifth Avenue, eight 
minutes from Times Square and theatres . . . fifteen minutes from Wall Street. 


| 


CENTRAL PARK 


% 


= 
THEATRE 
SE DISTRICT 


TATE RS 
BUILDING 
34TH STREET 


_THE 


-in resolutions adopted by the recent con- 
‘ference of governors of western States 
held in Salt Lake City, Utah. Nevada. 
| Wyoming, Arizona, California, Idaho and 


|Utah were represented either by State 


/executives or delegates. 


The sugar resolution urged the pressing wHen - BETT 
need of removing restrictions on the out- e 


of beet sugar, and asked that the 55) 
|Secretary of Agriculture be shorn of 
power to fix production quotas. Continu- 
,ation of the Federal aid road building 
| program was advocated. 

| A meeting of mid-western governors 
was held at Des Moines, Iowa. Governor 
Olsen of Minnesota was designated as the 
spokesman to carry to Washington the 
case of the farmer's economic plight and 
a plea for solution as offering the only’ 
possibility of return to prosperity. 

| Governors of four southern States 
‘gathered at Miami, Florida, on a less 
serious occasion as the guests for four 
‘days of the greater Miami communities. 
The program included the watching of 
the Florida derby at the Hialeah Park 
race track, and attendance at a number 
of other social functions. Governor David 
‘Sholtz of Florida was host to Governors 
John C. B. Ehringhaus of North Carolina. 
Eugene Talmadge of Georgia, and Gov- 
‘ernor B. M. Miller of Alabama, and their 
parties. 


Non-paying Legislative Job 

ECAUSE West Virginia lawmakers are 
| on a pav basis of $500 a year whether 
'the Legislature is or is not in session, and 
because they have been called upon to 
‘do a lot of extra work in the longest spe- 
‘cial session the State Legislature has 
-known—beginning Jan. 1 and the end not 
‘in sight—some of them feel badly treated 
by the absence of financial consideration 
for this unusual duty. All efforts so far 
to pry open the State treasury for addi- 
tional remuneration have failed. 

Now come the legislators with a peti- 
tion to Governor Kump to dispense $300 
'to each of them from a special fund un- 
‘der his control, 


| 


ER AVUTONOSBILES 


ARE 


_ Suppressing Drunken Drivers 
NTOXICATED drivers of motor vehicles 
caught by the State Highway Patrol 
on the highways of California are to be 
‘shown no leniency. Chief E, Raymond 
Cato has instructed all patrolmen to pro- 
'ceed rigidly in prosecuting such cases, and 
has called upon the courts and prosecut- 
ing officials to see to it that the penalties 
‘be imposed alike on the influential as well 
‘as the ordinary run of drunken drivers. 
| Abuse of personal liberty of this type 
is a deadly menace to others, in the opin- 
‘ion of Chief Cato. He wants offenders 
put into jail and refused the right to use 
the highways. 


_ Perpetual Utility Inventories 
| A PERPETUAL SYSTEM of inventory- 
ing utility properties is being put into 
operation in Indiana by the Public Serv- 
ice Commission. The system is designed 
to provide material for “finger-tip ap- 
-praisals” whenever valuations for sale, se- 
curity or rate adjustments are needed. 
| The inventory files are to be kept up to 
date at all times. 


What Kind of Birthday for Texas? 
HAT SORT of a celebration Texas 
will stage for its hundredth birthday 
in 1936 is dubious. Legislative apathy, ac- 
cording to advocates of a big time to 
mark the centennial, is likely to dwarf 
‘the event. 

| The lower house of the State Legisla- 
ture yielded to a compromise appropria- . . 
tion for preliminary work of $190.000, after 
reducing to $50,000 the Ser.ate provision 
for $259.000. Effort is to be made to arouse 
public sentiment in behalf of an adequate 
commemoration of the anniversary of in- 
dependence. 


Making Contractors Behave 
JTNLAWFUL abandonment of building 
' projects, illegal diversion of funds for 
construction and other violation of State 
law for control of business ethics in Cali- 
fornia, are costing offending building con- 
tractors the right to do business. Three 
California contractors have just been en- 
joined from engaging in construction op- 
erations under suspension of license by 
the State registrar of contractors. 
Diversion of funds advanced by prop- 
erty owners for building operations is 
charged in one case. Failure to meet his 
obligations to a subcontractor was the 
offense in a second case. The third law- 
Violation was failure to start operations 
after signing a construction contract and 
accepting fees and advance payments. 


Jail Bankrupt; Prisoner Freed 
| TRAVELING nearly 1,000 miles to ob- 


Everywhere, popularity is holding 
its spotlight full and steady on the 
new Buicks. With sensational 
engineering advancements which 
translate into new degrees of'safety, 
‘convenience and ease .. . with de- 
pendability raised above the high 
levels which have made Buick 
famous ... with the gliding ride 
as Buick gives it .. . all topped off 
with smart modern beauty .. . 
Buick for 1934 is winning a highe 
proportion of buying favor than 
_ ever among cars of its own prices 
and among those which are lower. 
Motor car progress for 1934 is 
the greatest that has been made in 
years. Buying this year is bemg 


done on a shrewd and careful basis. 
Buick, in the position of leader, 
builds into all of its cars the same 
high excellence, the same flashing 
performance and faithful depend- 
ability, the same advanced features 
and automatic conveniences. 

Whichever Buick you bay— 
with 119-, 128- or 136-inch wheel- 
base—you buy a new kind of mo- 
toring—a finer kind—which is 
peculiarly Buick. Attuned to your 
modern desires and needs, and to 


the changed conditions of today, it 


is the motoring you want in your 
new Car. 


Buick, in every model and type, waits to give you 
your first experience in its different kind of motoring 


tain custody of a man jailed in 


| Arkansas for abandonment of his family 
in Minnesota, his wife, her attorney, and 
|three Minnesota officials arrived at the 
town where the offender had been ar- 
rested to find that the sheriff had re- 
_leased his prisoner because the county was 
“busted® and could not finance board for 
jail inmates. 

_ The sheriff promised to rearrest the 

/man should he again appear in the come | 


“Buick Dealers Everywhere—See The One Nearest You” : 
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‘Collective Bargaining’: 


What It Means. .... 


So-called When Workers Adjust Labor 
Disputes Through Chosen Agents and 
Not Through Individual Efforts 


What is “collective bargaining?” 
Employers in the past have looked upon 
labor as a commodity which enters into 
production costs just as any other. 
Wages have been set by managements 
in the same fashion as prices for goods. 
If workmen did not like the pay, they 
could look elsewhere, so the employers 
have reasoned. A mistake in setting 


' wages too low would involve a shortage 


of workers and a consequent loss to 
the industry just as a mistake in set- 
ting the selling cost of merchandise 
too high would cause a loss. 

Such a system in which the indi- 
vidual worker was free to make his 
own bargain with the employer in our 
modern plan of large scale production 
has often resulted in the worker be- 
ing forced to take low wages. The 
bargaining power of the employer who 
contfolled the entire machinery of em- 
ployment gave him a tremendous ad- 
vantage over the individual. 

“Collective bargaining,” as contrasted 
with the individual type of bargaining 
which has been described, involves the 
combining of groups of employes in or- 
der to bargain with employers as to 
the terms of employment. 


Two Types of Unions 

Employers have often fought trade 
unionism, contending that it involves 
unwarranted outside influence in their 
affairs. Company unions, which have 
been organized on a wide scale since the 
passage of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act, have been held by the em- 
ployers to give workmen adequate rep- 
resentation and adequate bargaining 
power as to terms of employment. 

Trade union leaders have contended 
that company unions are inadequate 
for collective bargaining. They say 
that company unions by their nature 
are necessarily under the influence of 
employers. Also they assert that 
leaders of company unions cannot be 
as skilled in arranging terms of em- 
ployment with employers as can in- 
dustrial experts in the employ of trade 
unions. Leaders of company unions 
have the additional handicap of being 
familiar only with conditions in their 
own companies whereas leaders of trade 
unions are acquainted with the general 
labor situation. 

Agreements reached between trade 
unions and employers by means of col- 
lective bargaining are commonly known 
as trade agreements. They generally 


Information 
Service for 
Citizens 


Q —What are the functions of the 


Electric Home and Farm Au- 
thority? 

A—The functions so far developed 
are to enter into arrangements with the 
manufacturers and distributors of elec- 
tric appliances so as to make such ap- 
pliances available to reduced cost to 
dwellers in the Tennessee Valley by 
May 1, 

+ + 
Q.—How much is an 1802 copper cent 


worth? 


A.—In view of the fact that the Fed- 
eral Government does not redeen\ its 
coins at any price—receiving them only 
as currency in the course of transactions 
involving the use of money; except in 
those rare instances when a coin is 
called in for retirement, as recently 
happened to the gold coinage—for cur- 
rency purposes, your 1802 copper cent is 
exactly worth any other cent. Infor- 
mation as to the collector's value may 
be obtained from a coin company. 

+ + 

Q.—Who apprehends aliens who try 
to enter the United States illegally? 

A.—This is the duty of the Immigra- 
tion Border Patrol. 

+ 


+ 

Q—Does the Federal Government 
distribute seeds? 

A—The Federal Government ceased 
many years ago the free distribution of 
flower seeds and vegetable seeds. 

+ 


+ 

Q.—Does the alien husband of an 
American citizen come under the im- 
migration quota? 

A—If an American citizen married 
her alien husband prior to July 1, 1932, 
she may file a petition for nonquota 
status in his behalf. If the marriage 
occurred on or after that date, the hus- 
band secures only preferential status 
in the issuance of a quota visa. 

+ + 


Q@—In what States has capital 
punishment been abolished? 

A—The Library of Congress states 
that according to the best information, 
without checking the latest session 
laws, capital punishment has been 
abolished in Kansas, Maine, Michigan, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Rhode 
Island, South Dakota, and Wisconsin. 
In certain instances four of these 
States allow capital punishment: 
Maine for murder commited in prison; 
Michigan for treason; North Dakota 
and Rhode Island for murderous at- 
tacks on prison guards. 

Q-When and in what denomina- 
tions are debentures of the Federal In- 
termediate Credit bank sold? 

A.—Federa! Intermediate Credit 
Bank debentures usually are sold be- 
tween the first and tenth of each 
month for delivery on the fifteenth. 
They are generally issued in denomina- 
tions of $5,000, $10,000 and $50,000, for 
terms ranging from three to 12 months, 
With interest payable at maturity, 
These debentures are exempt from all 
Federal, State, municipal and local 
taxes. 

Q.—Are gasoline stations included in 
the term “automobile trades?” 

A.—Yes. The Census Bureau uses 
the term “automobile trades” to de- 
scribe the various kinds of establish- 
ments engaged in supplying the motor- 
ing public with automobiles and other 
motor vehicles, with replacement parts 
and accessories, with satisfactory fa- 
cilities and other service, and with nec- 
essary fuel and lubrication. 

Q.—Who was the first American min- 
ister to Russia? 

A.—John Quincy Adams, appointed 
by President Madison. 


contain provisions for settling disputes 


;- which may arise. 


Strikes commence either in the orig- 
inal process of arranging a trade agree- 
ment or because some dispute arises 
which is not provided for in the trade 
agreement, 

Methods of Bargaining 

“Collective bargaining” between em- 
ployers and employes to settle such dis- 
putes may be divided into three classes: 
conciliation, mediation and arbitration. 

Conciliation is the term used to de- 
scribe settlement of an industrial dis- 
pute without either the employers or 
employes calling upon outside aid. It 
is frequently successful where a trade 
agreement has already been established 
and workers and employers already 
have a basis for conference on “‘col- 
lective bargaining.” 

Mediation is the type of bargaining 
which takes place when the disputants 
fail to reach a peaceful settlement by 
their own efforts and call in a third 
party to help them find a basis for 
settlement. Successful conclusion of a 
labor dispute by this means may not 
involve coercion on either side but 
merely the help of the outside agent 
to arrange @ suitable basis for agree- 
ment, 

What Arbitration Means 

Arbitration is the type of bargaining 
by which both employers and employes 
agree to submit their controversy to 
an outside agency. Generally, agree- 
ment to arbitrate involves ja corre- 
sponding decision to abide’ by the 
result; 

If a law or governmental ruling re- 
quires arbitration between the dis- 
putants the result of the arbitration 
may either be compulsory or voluntary. 
The one type is known as compulsory 
arbitration with compulsory award 
while the other is known as compul- 
sory arbitration with voluntary award. 

In many instances, these collective 
bargaining processes may be used be- 
fore the dispute reaches the stage of 
a strike. 

Trade union leaders assert that the 
right to organize is valueless without 
the right to collective bargaining for 
wages and hours of work. 

In the past, one of the arguments 
advanced against “collective bargain- 
ing” has been that it takes away the 
indivual’s right to work for less than 
the wages stipulated by the trade agree- 
ment. 

Labor as Commodity 

The tendency in “collective bargain- 
ing” is to get away from the principle 
that labor is a commodity which may 
be bought and sold just as any other. 
Trade union leaders advance the the- 
ory that wages and hours of labor 
should be adequate to raise the stand- 
ard of living to a decent level. 

Strikes are the primary means which 
labor has for enforcing its demands. A 
strike involves the cessation of work but 
not resignation of jobs. A strike is also 
known as a “walkout.” 

“Lockout” is the term for employers’ 
action to prevent employes from work- 
ing, usually because they have violated 
conditions outlined by the manage- 
ment, 


Editor’s Note—Letter: are se- 
lected on the basis of maximum in- 
terest to readers. Excerpts only can 
be publisied because of limited 
space. Communications not in- 
tended for publication should be so 
marked. 


An Analysis of Tariff Law 
Sir: 

I read, with considerable interest, the 
tariff article in your issue of March 12, 
entitled “The Meaning of ‘tariff;’ why 
tax is levied.” 

I agree with the author of that arti- 
cle, but I do not think he goes into the 
subject deeply enough to explain the 
Smoot-Hawley Act. 

He states, “A tariff is a system of 
rates of tax levied on goods imported 
into this country.” 

This is rather ambiguous. It does 
not apply to our tariff. All of us know 
that the recent tariffs and particularly 
the Acts of 1922 and 1930 cover more 
than the mere rates of tax levied. 
Nearly half of the tariff is devoted to 
special and administrative provisions 
and in these provisions are hidden 
jokers—the fines, penalties, embargoes 
and unsurmountable obstacles—so as 
to impose impossible restrictions on the 
importing business, which is the most 
effective way of killing it. 


The title of the Tariff Act is sup- 
posed to tell us its purpose. The fol- 
lowing is the title of the Tariff Act 
of 1930: 

“An act to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, 
to encourage the industries of the 
United States, to protect American 
labor, and for other purposes.” — 

We will examine carefully, the first 
phrase of this title, which is An Act 
to provide revenue.” The Treasury De- 
partment’s record of the collection of 
revenue, under this Act, will show a 50 
per cent decrease from the revenue col- 
lected under the previous act. The 
rates provided for under Title I, The 


-Dutiable List, average nearly 50 per 


cent higher than the rates provided for 
in the McKinley, Dingley and Payne- 
Aldrich Acts. All of these tariff acts 
were considered extremely protective. 
In other words, our Smoot-Hawley Act 
had a dutiable average of 50 per cent 
at the time of its enactment and since 
the foreign value of our dollar has de- 
clined 40 per cent, the average is now 
close to 70 per cent. This drop in the 
rate of our exchange and the prevailing 
high rate of our tariff, makes present 
rates prohibitive. Therefore, the firt 
phrase of this title “An Act to provide 
Revenue,” does not square with the 
facts. 

Let us examine the second phrase, 
“To regulate commerce with foreign 
countries.” Has not the tariff, with 
its high rates; defeated that very pur- 
pose? It has not regulated commerce, 
but has destroyed it, This is no exag- 
geration. If you will refer to the De- 
partment of Commerce, the statistics 
for the last three years will show a 
large decline in our exports. The vol- 
ume of imports @eclined more in pro- 
portion. 

Now, let us take the next phrase of 
the title, “To encourage the industries 
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of the United States.” Has the Tariff 
Act encouraged the industries of the 
United States, when there has been 
such a great decline in the volume of 
our exports? No one will question the 
fact that mostly the large industries, 
such as automobiles, typewriters, cash 
registers, sewing machines, 
house products and many others, 
equally as important, suffered a tre- 
mendous decline in their exports. 
Therefore, our tariff does not “En- 
courage the industries of the United 
States,” by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion. 

We come to the fourth phrase, “To 
protect American Labor.” 


This theory of the tariff has been 
exploded in the last three years. Now 
we have the highest tariff ever enacted 
and millions are idle. If a high tariff 
is to protect American labor, it cer- 
tainly has failed to do it in these last 
three years. Many of the clear-think- 
ing tariff authorities do not believe 
that American labor is protected by 
high tariffs and their opinion is well 
fortified, because they find that only 
a small minority of American labor is 
directly employed in protected indus- 
tries, while the vast majority of labor 
is held up by being compelied to pay 
out of all proportion to the real values. 
Then we must conclude that “To pro- 
tect American labor,” the tariff should 
be adjusted so that American labor 
can buy at a reasonable cost, and find 
profitable employment. 


The last phrase of the title is, “And 
for other purposes.” . This particular 
phrase, I believe, is meant to fool most 
of the people, for it apparently must 
cover the special and administrative 
provisions, which are the most im- 
portant parts of the entire tariff. In 
some of these provisions are hidden 


. drastic measures to stop importations 


and to insnare the importer in the 
meshes of the law. Many of such pro- 
visions are technical and of doubtful 
interpretation. Restrictions and em- 
bargoes go hand in hand to meet the 
American importer who has the cour- 
age to face them and is prepared to 
go through lengthy litigation. 

So adroitly are some of these pro- 
visions drawn, that only the authors 
and tariff experts know their hidden 
meanings. 

It has taken a long time fo rour 
European friends to discover what our 
tariff really meant and, in retailiation 
against our drastic tariff, they have 
instituted quotas and high tariff rates 
against our exports. This is common 
knowledge and, undoubtedly, for that 
reason, the President of the United 
States, just as quickly as he possibly 
could do so, offered an amendment to 
the tariff, to put into his hands the 
right to lower or raise the rates 50 
per cent. . 

We could not continue to go on un- 
der our tariff, because if it were left 
to run the usual life of a tariff, we 
would find that our importations would 
dwindle down to almost nothing, with 
@ proportionate loss of revenue. It 
would definitely wipe out our entire 
export trade and would throw back on 
the shoulders of the people of this 
country, huge surpluses of farm and 


packing . 


manufactured products, which could not 
be consumed. Consequently, we would 
be compellled to restrict the production 
of farm and manufactured products. 
This would throw out of work a tre- 
mendous army of people and pauper- 
ism would become an epidemic, all be- 
cause we have foolishly made our high 
protective tariff a fetish. 
FREDERICK L. KRAEMER, 

Customs Broker. 

New York, N. Y. 


+ + 


Industry’s Side of the Picture 
Sirs: 

It appears to me that business and 
industry have awakened to the neces- 
sity of a better presentation of their 
case at Washington and I think that 
out of the present capital goods and 
consumers committees, should be set 
up a permanent and aggressive com- 
mittee to operate directly in behalf Of 
business and industry. 

Without criticism direct or implied, I 
think existing organizations, perhaps 


by reason of past affiliations and en- 


tanglements, have not been able ap- 
parently to grasp and present this side 
of the picture in a convincing man- 
ner. This must be done if chaos is to 
be avoided. * * * 

I think that my own reactions after 
attending two days of the Code confer- 
ences in Washington are fairly indica- 
tive of those of others who, like my- 
self, are fundamentally prejudiced 
against many things that have been 
and are being done, but are willing 
to waive our prejudice and play ball, 
provided that out of this present ap- 
parently restudy and resetting of the 
picture, will come a. program of com- 
mon sense and reason. 

J. R. SHOEMAKER. 


Elmira, N. Y. 
Wages and Purchasing Power 
Sir> 


After reading the article written by 
George H. Houston, wherein he at- 
tempts to review, in a backward direc- 
tion, the present economic situation, I 
am firmly convinced that it is the most 
contradictory article on this subject 
that I have had the pleasure of read- 
ing. It must be a pleasure for the 
general public to receive such explana- 
tions from so eminent an authority 
regarding the restricted trend of 
thought which is being sponsored by 
the improvident magnates:of the so- 
called durable goods industries. 

To begin with, the title “When people 
invest, men go to work,” presents a 
picture of a cart in front of a horse. 
It would read much better and sound 
more plausible if it were written to 
read “When men go to work, the people 
invest.” 

I say this because it is a well known 
fact that the salary and wage earners 
are the chief spenders and least skepti- 
cal investors of any class in the United 


‘States; providing of course that the 


family budgets show a surplus at the 
end of the month. 

Only when this surplus becomes evi- 
dent will the durable goods find a 
market. Think of the automobiles, 
radios, vacuum cleaners, lawn mowers 
and furniture that could and would be 


nactment of a Law: 
First Test It Meets . . 


Measures in Congress Seldom Come to 
a Vote Unless They First Are Given Ap- 


proval by Committees 


HOUSANDS of bills are introduced 

into Congress each session. Each 
must be studied carefully. It is obvi- 
dusly impossible for every Member of 
Songress to consider all these meas- 
ares in minute detail. Therefore, the 
Houses of Congress are divided up into 
zommittees, each one charged with ex- 
amining legislation of a paticular type. 
There is, for example, the Appropria- 
sions Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives which considers appropria- 
tion measures, and the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee of the Senate which 
sonsiders treaties and other matters 
involving American foreign affairs. 


Printed Copies Prepared 
What happens to a legislative meas- 
ure after it reaches the committee 
stage is revealed in the following story 
of the “Enactment of a Law,” drawn 
up by the Office of the Secretary of the 
United States Senate: 


Printed copies of the bill are de- 


bought with these extra wages, which 
would become evident with the de- 
crease in competition among ‘workers 
if all were put to work. 


In no industry are the throat-cutting 
tactics of competition tolerated to such 
a degree as they are among the work- 
ing classes mentioned above. They have 
a commodity for sale which is prac- 
tical for all purposes. A commodity 
which cannot be stored or insured, 
that because dynamite if mixed with 
idleness and privation. It is fast be- 
coming’ necessary to good government 
that this field of competition be regu- 
lated by some authority in order that 
a standard of living may be estab- 
lished which cannot be affected from 
month to month by the gainful desires 
of a few capitalists. 


We all agree that the profits of in- 
dustry cannot increase until the pres- 
ent standard of living is raised in gen- 
eral. We know also that the common 
sense business man will not purchase 
expensive durable machinery or fix- 
tures until he is assured, to some ex- 
tent, of these increased profits. With 
this in mind the general public cannot 
fail to see the desirable effect that 
these regulatory measures would foster 
on the capitalists group as well as the 
working classes. 


The present standard of living can- 
not be raised until the wages of the 
workers in general are increased and 
this cannot happen until more jobs are 
created by the system of shorter hours. 
More jobs will raise wages automatic- 
ally and bring about higher prices 
which in turn will increase the profits. 

We know beyond al] doubt that the 
system of shorter hours and higher 
wages has helped the various indus- 
tries in as much as these groups have 
followed this rule. 

When it becomes a recognized fact 
to the majority of the industrial lead- 
ers that it is their duty to nourish and 
develop the market as well as reap the 
fruits thereof, we will cease to have 
depressions which have to be stopped 
by revolutions. 


Lubbock, Texas. W. B. CORSE. 


+ WHO'S WHO IN THE GOVERNMENT + 


Special Assistant to the 


Attorney General 


New Chief of 
Bureau of Entomology 


Underwood & Underwood 


Chief of the Dairy 
Section of the AAA 


Chief, Biological Survey, 
Department of Agriculture 


Underwood & Underwood 


COL. AMOS W. W. WOODCOCK 


Maryland lawyer and soldier soon to retire . 


to be head of St. Johns College, 
Annapolis 


HE colorful career of an Eastern Shore 

Marylander, Colonel Amos Walter Wright 
Woodcock, runs through twenty-odd years as a 
lawyer, Federal administrator, battalion com- 
mander overseas and special advisor of the At- 
torney General. Next Fall he will retire to his 
college town, historic Annapolis, as President of 
St. Johns College. 

ol. Woodcock was born at Salisbury, Md., 
October 29, 1883. His barrister sign has been at 
Salisbury through most of his professional life. 
He began practice in 1912, organized a law firm 
two years later and he is an active member of 
both the Maryland bar and the American Bar 
Association. 

In the Mexican border trouble in 1916, Col. 
Woodcock, then a captain, commanded a com- 
pany of the Maryland Infantry. In the World 
War he went to France with the 115th Infantry, 
29th Division, rose to be lieutenant-colonel, 
commanded a battalion in the capture of 
Rechene Hill north of Verdun and was cited for 
gallantry in action there and elsewhere at the 
front. He has been department commander of 
the American Legion. 

After being Assistant Attorney General of 

Maryland, in 1920-22, Col. Woodcock served 
for years as United States District Attorney at 
Baltimore until, in 1930, he was appointed Direc- 
tor of the Federal Bureau of Prohibition at 
Washington. _ He was consultant of the Na- 
tional Commission for Law Enforcement and 
Observance in 1929. 
_ The present Federal office of Col. Woodcock 
is Special Assistant to the Attorney General, 
on special assignments. Recently, he has been 
at the Mexican border on an extradition case in 
which the United States, by treaty, is cooperat- 
ing with Mexico. 


LEE A. STRONG 
Job is to eradicate insects that are injurieus 
and to foster beneficial 
bugs 


PESTS here and pests there, pests everywhere 

rolling up plant losses of many millions of 
dollars annually, have been fought by Lee A, 
Strong, now Chief of the Bureau of Entomol- 
logy,. Department of Agriculture, all his life, 
His career has been with both-the Federal serv- 
ice and his own State of California. 

Mr. Strong was born in Russell, Iowa, June 
17, 1886: He was first a horticultural inspec- 
tor for Los Angeles County, Calif., then State 
plant quarantine inspector for six years and as- 
sistant director of the California State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for four years. Meantime, 
he served in charge of port inspection of horti- 
culture for the Federal Government, and with 
the A. E. F. overseas, served 12 months in 
France with the 537th Engineers. 

He came to Washington in the Winter of 
1929-30 as chief of the Department of Agricul- 
ture Plant Quarantine Bureau. Recently, Dr. 
C. L. Marlatt, after nearly 45 years of Federal 
service, retired from the office of chief of the 
Bureau of Entomology. Mr. Strong succeeds 
him. The two Bureaus are closely related. 
Plant quarantine’s function is to prevent entry 
or dissemination of dangerous plant pests that 
are not widely distributed within this country, 
and it cooperates with States in preventing or 
eradicating pests that already have a foothold 
here. The Bureau of Entomology is a research 
institution, making investigations and dem- 
onstrations to promote destruction of injurious 
insects and develop beneficial insects. 

A lifetime specialist in these fields, Mr. 
Strong’s transfer to head the Bureau of Ento- 
mology effected closer relationship between the 
two bureaus which next July will be consoli- 
dated as the Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine. 


A. H. LAUTERBACH 


Wisconsin expert who may restore order 
out of chaos in commercial 
milk production 


HERE is a story of intensive planning for 
the future of the counrty’s milk producers 
back of’ the selection of A. H. Lauterbach of 
Plymouth, Wis., as Chief of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administratiop’s Dairy Section. 
There is a vast problem in this field, according 
to Administrator Chester C. Davis, who expects 
Mr. Lauterbach and a corps of associates to ad- 
vance this program in a unified and practical 
way. 
Mr. Lauterbach was reared on a dairy farm 


in LaCrosse County, Wis. He is familiar with © 


conditions in the manufactured milk products 
industry of the country and is an authority on 
cooperative dairy enterprises in general. 

Actively associated with cooperative dairy 
marketing for more than 15 years, part of that 
time he was connected with the business man- 
agement of Land O’ Lakes Creameries, Inc., of 
Minneapolis, Minn., and with member and 
associated creameries in Minnesota, the 
Dakotas, California and Wisconsin. Latterly 
Mr. Lauterbach has been manager of the 
National Cheese Producers’ Federation at Ply- 
mouth. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
says Mr. Lauterbach’s experience will be of 
chief value in connection with the general pro- 
gram for adjustment of the dairy industry. The 
olicy is to coordinate all the AAA dairy activ- 
ities to meet regional needs and conditions in 
all sections of the United States where com- 
mercial milk production is a leading industry. 
There will be a corps of regional representa- 
tives from whom a committee of experienced 
dairy consultants will be selected. 

Under Mr. Lauterbach and his associates, it 
is planned to deal with dairying as a great na- 
tional problem. 


JAY N. DARLING 
Widely known for his cartoons, “Ding” is 
intensely interested in wild 
life conservation 


A NOTED newspaper artist, Jay N. Darling, 

the “Ding” of the cartoons widely known 
over the United States, has just become Chief 
of the Biological Survey of the Department of 
Agriculture. He, however, will continue draw- 
ing cartoons for the New York Herald-Tribune, 
which syndicates them over the country, and for 
the Des Moines Register, for which he has been 
cartoonist ever since 1917. 


“Ding” Darling, bespectacled, quick and jolly, 
is out of the middle West. He was born at 
Norwood, Mich., in 1876. For two years he was 
a reporter on Sioux City, Iowa, newspapers. 
Ever since then he has been drawing cartoons 
for which he has become famous. 


While best known for his cartoons, Mr. 
Darling has devoted many years to wild life 
conservation problems. He has been a member 
of the Migratory Bird Conservation Commis- 
sion of the Department of Agriculture as well 
as of the lowa Fish and Game Commission, the 
Iowa Planning Commission and the Des 
Moines Park Board. Since last January, he has 
served on the President’s Committee on Wild- 
life Restoration, of which Thomas H. Beck is 
chairman. That committee last month recom- 
mended immediate acquisition of five million 
acres of submarginal agricultural land in 44 
States and the gradual acquisition of an addi- 
tional eight to ten million acres for wild life 
production and gelated purposes. 


Secretary of Agriculture Wallace says “Ding” 


. will be a real contribution to the President’s ef- 


forts to reestablish and preserve the Nation's 
wild-life resources. Mr. Darling is a close 
friend and fellowtownsman to Secretary Wal- 
lace, who induced him to accept the office. 


livered to the Secretary’s Office, and 
to the Senate and House document 
rooms, the original being placed in the 
files of the Senate. The distribution 
clerk in the Secretary's Office delivers 
& printed copy of the bill to the com- 
mittee to which it was referred. The 
clerk of the committee enters the bill 
upon the calendar of bills pending be- 
fore that committee. 

Some committees have regular meet- 
ing days, while others meet only at the 
call of the chairman. When the com- 
mittee meets, the calendar is called by 
the clerk, and a particular bill taken 
up for consideration. 

If the bill is one of importance, it may 
be referred to a subcommittee, ap- 
pointed by the chairman, for study and 
report. 


Hearings May be Held 

It frequently happens that, where a 
matter is deemed to be of sufficient im- 
portance, and the committee or sub- 
committee desires information on the 
Subject, hearings are held and witnesses 
called to give testimony. A subcome- 
mittee makes its report and recome- 
mendations to the full committee. 
Usually the report of a subcommittee 
is adopted by the full committee, al- 
though it is of course within the power 
of the committee to reject or amend 
it in any way it may deem proper. 

Certain kinds of bills are nearly al- 
ways referred to departments of the 
Government for a report thereon. Par- 
ticularly is this true of bills to correct 
military and naval records, bills to au- 
thorize the construction of bridges, and 
bills to pay claims against the Gov- 
ernment. 

It frequently happens that a come 
mittee will refuse to give consideration 
to a bill, in which event it dies in the 
committee at the end of the Congress; 
or it sometimes happens that the com- 
mittee, after consideration, orders the 
bill indefinitely postponed, no report be- 
ing made to the Senate in a case of 
that kind. ‘ | 

If the committee fails to report a 
bill to the Senate within what its au- 
thor deems to be a reasonable time, he 
has the privilege, under the rules, of 
entering a motion to discharge the 
committee from its further considera- 
tion. If objected to, however, this mo- 
tion cannot be acted upon until one 
day has elapsed. If, when taken up, 
the motion is agreed to, the bill is 
thereby taken out of the jurisdiction 
of the committee and placed upon the 
Senate calendar. 

Placed on Calendar 

When a bill is reported from the 
committee, either by the chairman or 
another Senator designated for that 
purpose, it is usually ordered to be 
placed upon the Senate calendar. A 
written report may or may not be filed 
with the bill. 

Sometimes, however, the Senator 
reporting it, or the author thereof, will 
submit a request for unanimous con- 
sent for its immediate consideration, 
If objected to, the bill under the rule, 
goes to the calendar. If the request 
is granted, the bill is considered, and, 
if it is one of minor importance, or 
local in its nature, it is frequently 
passed without debate. 

It may or may not be amended, usu- 
ally depending upon the nature of the 
committee report; however, it is within 


‘the right of any Senator to propose 


amendments from the floor, and, ex- 
cept in the case of geheral appropria- 
tion bills, germanen the subject 
matter is not re rules of 


e call of the calendar 
can only ispensed with by unani- 
mous consent; but on any other day, 
following the announcement of the 
close of morning business, it is in order 
for any Senator obtaining recognition 
to move to take up any bill out of its 
regular order. When a bill is reached 
on the calendar it may go over on 
Objection, retaining its place on the 
calendar, or be considered, when 
amendments are in order. 


When Put to a Vote 

The next step is the engrossment of 
the bill. It is then read the third 
time and the question put on its pas- 
sage. A majority vote only is required 
to pass the bill; or it may be recom- 
mitted to the committee or referred 
to a different committee if there is 
doubt as to the jurisdiction of the com- 
mittee originally considering it, or be 
made a special order for a day certain; 
or its consideration may be postponed 
temporarily, even though amendments 
have been agreed to. ; 

The parliamentary procedure on 
joint resolutions is identical with that 


on bills, except that joint resolutions 


proposing amendments to the Consti- 
tution of the United States, which, un- 
der the Constitution, must be passed 
by a two-thirds vote, do not require 
the approval of the President, but are 
presented directly to the Secretary of 
State. 
Method of Voting 

Most bills are passed by a viva voce 
vote only; that is to say, without a roll 
call; but, under the Constitution, a yea- 
and-nay vote may be had upon the 
demand of the one-fifth of the Sena- 
tors present. In the event a recon- 
Sideration of the vote on the passage 
of a bill or amendment is desired, any 
Senator who voted for its passage, or 
who did not vote, may, not later than 
the second day thereafter on which 
the Senate was in session, make a mo- 
tion to reconsider. On a viva voce vote, 
however, any Senator, under the prece- 
dents. may make such a motion, a ma- 
jority vote only being required for its 
adoption. A motion to reconsider must 
be disposed of before the bill can be 
transmitted to the House of Represent- 
atives. 

Some Privileged Measures 

A bill of major importance is never 
considered under the five-minute rule, 
provided, in Rule VIII, hut is taken 
up on motion, and thereby acquires & 
preferred status as unfinished business. 
This gives it a right-of-way, after the 
morning hour, over other measures ex- 
cept those privileged in their nature, 
such as conference reports and amend- 
ments between the Houses. Such a bill, 
however, may be displaced as unfin- 
ished business by affirmative action 
upon a motion to take up some other 
bill. 


(Final steps in this procedure 
will be -presented in the nert tssue 
of The United States News.) 
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The Personal Side 


| 


| 
Just O rdinary Food Shipped by the | 

, Alabama Enjoys Big Trade 
As Healthiest Diet 


Br keepers and persons starting in the 


2 Laxity in Applying / ob for Live Baby | 
In Mother Training 
Forces of Science 


To Combat Disease Home Economics Course for | 


honey producing business get a large > 
portion of the bees needed for new hives 


These shippers, says the New York 
State College of Agriculture, send from : 
, two to five pounds of bees in one package. ? 


etables Better Than Nutrition 
Fads, Says Health Service 


Girl Students 


Preventable Ailments That 
Invade Home Because of 
Failure to Use Proper 
Precautionary Measures 


By ESTELLA FORD WARNER 


Surgeon, United States Public 
Health Service 


N HIS DIARY Samuel Pepys describ:s 

one way in which parents attempted 
to secure health for their families and 
protect their homes from the invasion of 
disease. During the great siege of plague 
he writes that, as he walked about the 
streets of London, he noticed house after 
house displaying a sign above the door 
which read “God have mercy upon us.” 

Burning down houses to prevent tne 
spread of disease, fleeing before the ter- | 
rible pestilence in order to maintain: 
health, medication proving of no avail. | 
finally with hearts filled alike with terror | 
and awe, families directed supplications 
to supernatural and spiritual powers in 
their effort to escape the dreaded scourge 
and keep well. 

Halting Submission to Science 

Three hundred years have passed since 
that account was written. Medical science 
ano diligent research has given mothers | 
and fathers safer and surer ways of pro-| 
tecting the health of their children and! 
maintaining a high state of well being. 
in their homes. 

Then sanitation was unknown, the real | 
causative factors in infectious disease were | 
not even suspected. Sewage was dumped | 
in open gutters, water drawn from pol- | 
luted rivers or unprotected wells, and milk 
ladled with dirty dippers from open bar-_ 
rels into unclean buckets. 

Homes were devastated by smallpox, 
cholera, typhoid fever. Small children m 
unbelievable numbers suffered and died 
from diarrhoea and other intestinal dis- 
eases. 

We look with horror upon the condi- 
tions which threatened the health of the 
home in those far off days. A _ hasty 
glance, however, at our present health sit- 
uation makes us a little less smug in our 
decrial of conditions then existing. 

Unnecessary Toll of Disease 

We have long known that adequate 
sewage dispostal, protected water supplies, 
Safe milk, and control of human car- 
riers, together with the use of protective | 
_ vaccine, would effectively control typhoid 
fever. But last year there were approxi-'| 
mately 35,000 cases and about 5,000 deaths 
from typhoid fever in this country. 

For more than 100 vears we have had 
a known means through vaccination of. 
preventing smallpox. Nevertheless last 
year about 30.000 cases were reported to. 
health officials. | 

Diphtheria is another illness for which 
there is a known preventative. Diphtheria 
toxoid or toxin-antitoxin is the material 
used to provide protettion—and giving the 
treatment causes no more discomfort to 
the young child than the prick of the 


course involving the actual care of a baby 


[CS farmers pioneered in the rais- 


fore it was grown extensively by the Eng- 


been received by Dr. Walter T. Swingle 


A BABY has the job of instructor in. 
~*% New York State College of Agricul- 
ture. His job is to teach students in home 
economics classes how to be good mothers. 

Since the college bagan giving practi- 
cal instructions in the proper care of 
babies, 24 infants have occupied the po- 
sition of “practice-house baby.” The 


is required of all girls who expect to teach 
home economics. 

A homemaking apartment in one of the 
college buildings serves as a laboratory 
for the household management course. 
Five or six girls, an instructor and the 
baby, occupy the apartment for a period 
of five weeks. During the five-weeks pe- 
riod the girls take entire charge of the 
househld and the baby. 

Household work is divided so that each 
girl has special duties each week. Thus, 
one girl acts as “mother” and takes entire 
responsibility under direction of the in-| 
structor, for the care and feeding of the 
child. 

Another girl is “assistant mother” and 
relieves the “mother” when necessary, 
gaining the practice in caring for the in- 
fant which will enable her to assume the 
position of “mother” during the following 
week. 

The other girls in the apartment act 
as cooks and housekeepers. During one 
week each girl acts also as hostess, with 
light duties and the privilege to invite 
guests 


Cornell Students Delve 
Into Family Discords 


A QUARRELSOME family is likely to be 
an unhappy family. A study of the: 
families of 200 Cornell University stu-. 


dents, just completed by the department 


or rural social organization, shows that: 
students become dissatisfied with the fam- 
ily when conflict exists among its mem- 
bers. ‘ 

Frequent entertainment in the home ot. 
relatives and friends of all members of 
the family was found to promote the. 
chances for successful family life. 
Other elements that tend to make fam- | 
ilies successful, according to the study | 
were: Husband and wife should fre-| 
quently attend social events together; lit- 
tle dominance of the father in the home; | 
high school or higher education for, 
parents; much confidence of the children | 
in the parents; agreement of parents on | 
discipline; and some supervision of chil- 
dren's activities by both parents. 


Succotash no Novelty 
To Chinese Centuries Ago 


ing of Indian maize many years be- 


lish colonies in America. 
According to a photostatic copy of a 
Chinese book published in 1573 which has 


Cherry Blossoms, Washington Style---Not a New Cocktail--- | rans. of being heaith- pound, the three-pound size ‘as proved 


pound, the three-pound size has proved 


The White House Egg Party---CWA Artists on Parade 


ITH a hey, nonny, nonny, Spring | 
is at last making a tentative | 


personal appearance in Washington. 
She blows hot and cold but those 
Japanese cherry trees along the 
Potomac are getting knobs on them 
and eftsoon or even earlier they 
will be a welter of pink and white. 


Meanwhile, the other signs of 
Spring are around the White House 
and Washington Monument. There’s 
blue scaffolding all over the front 
of the Executive Mansion, as if rose 
vines were to be trained there. As 
a matter of fact, painters and clean- 
ers will twine around the scaffold- 
ing and get the mansion into shin- 
ing condition for Easter. Soft coal 
smoke is largely the trouble. Maybe 
some one will wash the curtains in 
the Green Room, too. 

As for the Washington Monument, 
one hundred thousand dollars’ worth 
of repairs are to begin on that obe- 
lisk as soon as the cherry blossom 
visitors—who invariably climb the 
monument—have departed. For one 
thing, the Stones at the. base of the 
monument are chipped and for 
another thing, the roof leaks. 

As ANOTHER phase of hey, nonny, 

nonny, things are being made 
ready for the egg-rolling on the 
White House lawn on Easter Mon- 
day. The chief things to be made 
ready are plenty of eggs, preferably 
hard boiled, and the Marine Band 
which is even now practicing pieces. 
All the boys and girls of Washing- 
ton are invited by the President and 
Mrs. Roosevelt to take part in this 
outdoor sport, and if only the Blue 
Eagle had laid enough eggs the 
lawn would indeed be a pretty sight. 


* 
HERE’S been a Style Show, too, to 
prove that Easter is at hand. 
Held at the Mayflower, and made up 


of exhibits from loca] shops, it at- 


tracted such visitors as Mrs. George | 
H. Dern, wife of the Secretary of | 


War; Mrs. Nellie Tayloe Ross, Direc- 
tor of the Mint, and Mrs. Daniel C. 


Roper, wife of the Secretary of Com- 


merce. 
22? 
OOKING rather springlike her- 
self, in a ruffled, gray crepe | 


blouse and dark skirt, Mrs. Franklin | 


D. Roosevelt said at her recent press 


conference that Sistie and Buzzie | 
had practically recovered from the | 
| measles. 


In fact, she added, Buzzie 
really didn’t have them at all, his 


was such a light case. Since it was | 


the first press conference she had , NOW Occupy was crisscrossed by 


held since her return from Puerto 
Rico, much of the talk turned to 
Puerto Ricans. Mrs. Roosevelt 
thought the poverty and misery in 
the islands—which has had three 
hurricanes in four years whereas 
it used to have one in thirty—was 
probably no greater than in the 
United States, only more concen- 
trated. 
, She said the constant effort of 
native Puerto Ricans to be clean was 
“very impressive.” 
x 

WHEN one of the newspaper rep- 

resentatives, from among those 
seated sociably on the floor, com- 
mented upon Mrs. Roosevelt’s ac- 
tivities here and there, especially in 
the matter of inspecting American 
prisons, the First Lady laughed. She 
said that she didn’t do anything ex- 
cept as an interested citizen, “not 
as one who makes recommenda- 
tions—I am largely educating my- 
self.” 

Bound for a conference on “The 
Nationwide Crisis in Education” at 
Columbus, Ohio, Mrs. Roosevelt said 
she was going to make a speech. 
“That’s the only way I can get to 


the conference!” she laughed, “and | 


I want to go, to learn.” 


long a center for 

conventions, is going in for 
these affairs in a truly big way. 
There are one hundred and seventy- 
one national conventions scheduled 
for this town in the fairly near fu- 
ture, not including the twenty- 
seven already held during January 
and February, which is nine more 
than were held in the first two 
months of 1933. 


x* * 


VEN before there was a City of 
Washington or a District of 
Columbia, the section which these 


\VASHIN GTON, 


trails and roads, Indian and Co- 
lonial, leading to important points 
where more than conventions were 
sometimes held. The D. A. R. 
marked the most newly rediscovered 
of the roads this last Saturday 
(March 24), when, with represen- 
tatives of the French Embassay 
present, Mrs. Harry Colfax Grove, 
State Regent for the District, for- 
mally presented a bronze tablet to 
the United States Government. The 
tablet, center of ceremonies in the 
Church of the Pilgrim, and the re- 
sult of research conducted by Mrs. 
Samuel H. McCrory, chairman of the 
local D. A. R. Committee of His- 
torical Spots, will be incorporated 
in the structure of the new P street 
bridge to commemorate the crossing 
of Rock Creek in September, 1781, 


by the Duc de Lauzun’s detachment | 


of cavalry on their way to aid the 
Revolutionary forces at Yorktown. 


RT, as well as history, is getting: 


along just fine in this vicinity, 
too. An exhibition of one thousand 
paintings with a few pieces of sculp- 
ture, all done under the Public 
Works of Art Project for unemployed 
artists, is to be held in the Corco- 


| ran Art Gallery. 


| ful, quite likely may be less healthful 
than a diet made up of ordinary foods. 
_Another popular notion—that certain com- 
‘binations of foods are harmful—is also 
| disputed. 

Dr. Hugh S. Cumming, Surgeon Gen- 


eral of the United States Public Health 
‘Service, has this to say about diet: 
“The best foundation for the all-around 
diet, either in times of prosperity or de- 
pression, is still to be found in the old 


and vegetables. 

“Within the last few years the atten- 
tion of the general public has been fo- 
cused upon foods and foodstuffs and nu- 
trition in general to a remarkable degree. 
Many persons bearing the self-conferred 
designation of nutritionist, with limited 
knowledge of the subject, have been urg- 
‘ing upon the: public the inclusion or ex- 
clusion of various important articles of 
diet. 

“Many of the food faddists have a sin- 


'save mankind from himself as relates to 


dietary standbys—bread, meat, milk, fruits | 


the most popular package for those wish- 
ing to build up colonies of bees. 


There are 156 shippers of package bees 
in the Southern States. Last year Ala- 
bama shipped more than 30,000 packages 
containing about 90,000 pounds of bees to 
places outside the State, largely to north- 
ern areas. 


the ills produced by improper diet and 
other evils.” 

William B. Duryee, secretary of the New 
Jersey Department of Agriculture, points 
out that there is no foundation for the 
notion that certain food combinations are 
harmful. Some of these supposedly in- 
jurious combinations are the eating of 
shell-fish with milk or ice cream or eate- 
ing pickles and acid fruits with milk or 
ice cream. 

Present-day nutritionists have found 
that acid fruits aid in the digestion of 
milk. Responsible food authorities unite 


in the doctrine that the major require- 


ment for good nutrition is an adequate 
icere conviction that it is their duty to! 


supply of the protective foods, such as 
milk, fruits and vegetables. 


A TRAINING CourRSE IN BUSINESS 
TO MEET THE NEW CONDITIONS 


You are meeting new problems ioday. So we have prepared 
for you a Course in Business Management. It brings the 
best known business training up-to-date — training which has 
helped over 400,000 men to greater financial security and 
earning power. Send for the interesting 1934 descriptive 
booklet ““What a Business Man Must Know Today.” 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


Name 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
738 Astor Place, New York, N. Y. 


Age 


Bustness Address 


Business Posits 


needle. 'of the Department of Agriculture, from 
When Cold Is Something Else Again , the Chinese National Library in Peiping. 
in spite of all that is known and writ-| com Ned at that time been grown in 
ten about diphtheria prevention, only 21) for years. 
per cent of the preschool children in cities: , Succotash was also known in China 
and 18 per cent of those in rura, areas. then, many years before the combination 
have been safeguarded by diphtheria im- WS eaten in other parts of the world 
munization. One needs but be mindful °UtSide of America. 
that over 60 per cent of all deaths from 


diphtheria occur among children at home 
and not yet in school to realize that here. 
is one health hazard to the home which 
is too often tragic and at all times un- 
necessary. 

The moat frequent sickness undermining . 
the health of the home is the so-called, 
common cold. Acute respiratory infec- 
tions, chiefly colds, cause more sickness 
requiring absence from school or work 
than any other type of illness. 

Happiness in the Home 

The most serious thing, however. is 
that other diseases which in their begin- 
ning stimulate colds are mistaken for 
“just a cold” and go unheeded until the. 
Gamage is done. Measles, scarlet fever, 
whooping cough, chicken pox, and diph- 
theria all begin with running noses o:- 
sore throats, headaches and sometimes up- 
set stomachs. 

For a day or two before other symp- 
toms develop, the child is considered to be. 
. “coming down with a cold” and permitted 
to play with neighborhood children. | 
thereby exposing them to serious com- 
municable diseases. Colds, the greatest 
menace to the health of the home, should 
be looked upon with’ a questioning eve, 
and be cared for by rest in bed, isola- 
tion from other people, and such treat- 


be well selected, wholesomely prepared and 


_ prevention of disease in promoting health. 


ment as your doctor advises—especially so 
with young children. 

Time does not permit the discussion ot 
the many other things which contribute 
to the health and happiness of the home; 
but there are two that need especial men- 
tion. Our attention is more than ever 
turned to the role of foods in preserving 
and promoting health. 

There are certain known facts about 
nutritional needs of children and grown- 
ups of which we are all aware—facts con- 
cerning the vitamin, mineral, energy- 
producing, and growth needs of people. 
and the vegetables, meats, cereals, and 
fruits that supply those needed materials 
Fortunately, a general diet fairly well pro- 
vides the food essentials. 

But in such times as these when values 
in all things are being carefully weighed, 
it is more than ever important that foods 


attractively served so that the nutritional 
well being of the family be maintained. 
Of no less importance than food, or the 


is the indescribable but definitely per- 
ceptible “atmosphere” of the home. The 
spirit of helpfulness, interest, and hap- 
piness contributes largely to the well- 
keing of the family. 


Exclusive 


Do not buy a typewriter 


head LENGTHWISE, the 


typewriter hes all of these 


Will Save You Méney 


new model L C exclusin 
which Save YOU Money, INC 


operator and improve the appearance of the work 
Let US show yOu tHe NEW tapered. 3|l-bear ng 


typebars, the 11-inch carriage which takes a letter- 


large left hand back spacer, new green key tops, 
interchangeable platen, and half spacing—no other 


Phone tor free demonstrstion and traedéin a!low- 
ance on your old typewriter 


L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc. 


1018-20 Fifteenth St., N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Executive Offices—Syracuse, N. Y. 


Features 


until you have seen the 


4 + Ar 


rease tne output or tne 


new rubber mountings, 


features. 


BUY AT THIS SIGN 


This sign identifies 30,000 Esso 
Stations and Dealers from Maine 
te Louisiana who represent the 
services and products of the 
world’s leading oil organization. 


Smoother Performance 


The wise old owl sits caimly by, 
Unruffied by the hue and cry— 

| For, after all, he knows those birds 

Can’t make cars run with empty words 


| 
Judge Essolene by performance not promises... 
by facts not claims. Make your own test ... in 
your own car... in your own way. That’s all 
we ask. We leave it to Essolene to do the rest. 


[Essoiube Motor Gil in the crankcase enables Essolene to do its very best.] 


GASOLINE PRICE 


ene 


Copr. 1934, Esso, Ime. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY 
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Federal Capital 
To Bolster Our 
‘Small Industries 


The Proposal for a System of | 


Banks to Provide Inter-. 
mediate Credit, Controlled | 
By Reserve System | 


The Government last week open 
to set up banks which would do. what | 
no bank had ever before been supposed 
to Go—advance capital to industry. | 

To tide small businesses over days of 
financial stringencies and to plug up on | 
inherent hole in the American banking | 
structure a bill has been proposed to) 
Congress to set up 12 intermediate credit | 
or capital banks owned by the Federal | 
reserve banks. 


Primary purpose behind the bill, which 
has President Roosevelt's approval and 
which was drafted by the Treasury and 
the Federal Reserve Board, is to make 
available to small industries $840,000,000 
which they can borrow over periods from 
three to five years. 

These loans are longer than commercial 
banks, especially in the uncertain times 
of depression. have been willing to make. 
They are “capital” loans rather than 
“credit” loans. 

Will Discount Loans 

Like the Federal reserve banks. in which 
the new institutions will be housed and 
administered, the intermediate banks are 
to be primarily discount banks. Any bank 
or mortgage company making a 3-5 year | 
loan to a business man will be able to | 
take it to the new bank and discount | 
it there just as a short-term loan could | 
be discounted at the Federal reserve bank | 
itself. 

But in addition the new banks will be | 
able to make direct loans to businesses | 
wherever there is no other method of 
meeting credit needs. Thus the new Sys- 
tem will not be hamstrung in the event 
private banks are reluctant to cooperate. 

The new banks are to draw their funds 
from two sources. The Federal reserve 
banks are to buy up all the common stock | 
in the new banks, which will amount to) 
$140.000.000. Thus the banks will be owned | 
by the Federal reserve svstem to which | 
they have a close affinity and CarOUsS | 
which they will be run. 


In addition to the $140,000,000 which | 
they will get by selling their common 
stock to the reserve banks, the new banks 
will sell their notes, stocks, or debentures 
to obtain more money. They are author- 
ized to float $700,000,000 of such securities, 
making their total borrowing and lending 
power $840,000,000 

The Security Question 
Matters of security which borrowers will | 


will be charged are administrative affairs | 
yet to be worked out after the legislation | 
is passed. 

Loans are to be made primarily to small | 
tusinesses. Large concerns, in the view | 
of the sponsors of the bill, should be able | 
to obtain their funds bv selling their! 
stocks and bonds in the security markets | 
of the country. 

Small businesses, the backers of the bill 
maintain, have never been able to raise 
capital in this fashion. In expansive times, 
commercial banks will make capital loans 
to small industries only to find that these 
loans turn to “slow” assets when depres- 


Therefore, the new bank system, in ad- 
dition to being a recovery measure, may 
become a permanent addition to the bank- 
ing machinery. 


Introduction of the intermediate credit |- 


bank bill left the status of another bill, 
providing for direct business loans 
through the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, uncertain. The RFC bill had 
been introduced first, supposedly at the 
request of the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, but the intermediate 
credit bank bill had the President’s back- 
ing. 

Jesse H. Jones, Chairman of the RFC, 
insists that the two bills are not in con- 
flict, saving that the RFC power would 
be supplementary to the intermediate 
credit bank system. Both bills, neither 
one commanding unanimous support, were 
referred to subcommittees of the Senate 
and House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittees for study. 

Meanwhile, the Senate’ Banking’ and 
Currency Committee approved two new 
RFC bills, one allowing the RFC to hold 
both common and preferfed stock in the 
new Expor‘-Import Banks and the other 
allowing the RFC to take over new securi- 
ties for its ra‘lroad loans when a railroad 
reorganizes. 


Acrobatic Aviation 
For Curing Deafness 


Wild Flying to Be Permitted as 
Remedial Agency 


If a commercial airplane zooms, side- | 
slips, does a falling-leaf, a tailspin and an 
Immelman, the pilot isn’t necessarily 
reckless. He may be therapeutic. 

In which case, the chances are he has 
as a passenger some one who is deaf or 
afflicted with other physical defects for 
which a physician has recommended 
sharp changes in air pressure. Attempts 
to cure.these physical defects by airplane 
now have the sanction of the Department 
of Commerce. 


The Medical Section of the Aeronautics 


Branch, after careful investigation, 
nounces “ 


although 


an- 
it is highly probable” that some 
cures have been made by airplane flights, 
“in all cases the same results 


made directly to Department of ad 


might have been obtained through the 
use of a compression chamber and the ern- 
tire test conducted by a physician. In! 
this manner other dangers caused bv ex- 
cessive pressures changes may be elimi- 
nated.” 

Nevertheless, if the physician of a per-| 
son afflicted with deafness or other physi- 
cal defects advises an acrobatic airplane 
flight as a possible means of cure, it is: 
possible now for the commercial pilot to’ 
obtain a waiver for such a flight. The’ 
Department of Commerce, which hitherto | 
prohibited the flying of passengers acro-. 
batically for hire, asks that the waiver be. 
obtained in advance of the flight. 


The applications for waivers may 


merce ficld inspectors or to headquarters | 
of inspection districts. Except in 
matter of prohibiting the carrying of pas- | 
sengers acrobatically for hire the waivers | 
require that all rules in regard to airplane | 
acrobatics be observed. | 


THE SENATOR FROM VIRGINIA, AN EXPERT ON BANKING. 


Carter 


Who Was Wilson’s 
Treasury Chief 


gos Congressmen vote the way the 


= Chairman 


of Senate Appropriations Committee 


Publisher and Farmer| 


majority of their constituents want | 


them to—some because they believe it 
their stern duty. The people, they say, 
having delegated their right of partici- 
pation in the government to them, are 
the arbiters of their congressional con- 
duct. 


One of the exceptions is Carter Glass. 
He thinks ith his own brains and acts 
accordingly. If his constituency bridles 
he goes he\ie. Rires a hall and tells 
why. So fat this has proved quite as 
efficacious it his case as the other 
method. Virjinia insists on re-electing 
him, virtually without opposition. 

What is his philosophy? Well, these 
are dangerous days in which to use old 
labels, so we won't say that he is a 
conservative. What that means to you 
may not be what it means to him. Per- 
haps the safest way fs to fall back on a 
figure of speech and say that it is highly 
unlikely that. Senator Glass will ever be 
arrested for driving too far to the left— 
or disregarding a red light. 

His official biography has a significant 
line in it. It reads: “Educated in pri- 
vate and public schools and in the news- 
paper business.” That is true as far as 
it goes but it doesn’t mention his post- 
graduate course in finance which he was 
taught by a man who is now considered 
the best informed on that subject in 
Congress—himself. 


Gentle and Modest 
But Ready for Fight 


Nicknames tell a lot. “Pluck” Glass 
is his and “Give-‘em-hell Carter;” a 
phrase which grew out of his fight for 
the Federal Reserve Bill is likewise il- 
luminating. He is a gentle, modest, 
even a bashful man until his dander is 
up and then he can warp the paint on 
the walls of caucus or committeeroom 
and, set the golden dome itself a-shiver. 
His biting epigrams are snarled from the 
corner of his mouth with such amaz- 
ing facial dexterity that it is said that 
President Wilson once remarked that he 
was the only man he ever knew who 
could whisper in his own ear. He was 
born a redhead. 

And the time and the place of his 
birth and upbringing had much to do 
with shaping his career. Virginia in 
the reconstruction days of his vouth had 
strewn his path with the thorns of 
hardship and struggle. His father owned 
a small newspaper in Lynchburg but he 
himself was forced to curtail his studies 
and help earn his own bread. He 
worked as a printer's devil and he 
learned to set type, a task in itself that 
disciplines the mind as‘well as the mus- 
cles, to precision. He succeeded and to- 
day owns both the newspapers in his 
home town. 


| 


He made no effort to enter politics. | 


If ever the office sought the man it is 
true in the case of Carter Glass and it 
is true of every office he has held, in 
the State Legislature, the House of Rep- 
reséntatives, the Treasury and the Sen- 
ate. 


And‘ proof of this is the manner in 
which, each time, he has been selected. 
He first learned that he was to be a 
candidate for the State Legislature when 
he was miles from the scene, recuper- 
ating from an illness. He didn’t know 
he was going to run for Congress until 
a passing farmer called him from work 
in his fields—he is a farmer as well as 
a newspaperman—and showed him a 
paper containing the announcement. 
When -he stepped from the gangplank 
of a ship which was bringing him back 
from a European vacation spent in com- 
plete divorcement from politics he was 
addressed by the Consul at Halifax as 
“Mr. Secretary.” Quite unbeknownst 
to him President Wilson had named him 
to head the Treasury Department. 


Mr. Glass Credited 


With Reserve Act 


There has been much controversy, 
some very learned and documented, 
over the parenthood of the Federal Re- 
serve Act. No “recherche de la patern- 
itie’ as the French call it, has been,the 
subject of more discussion. ‘Senator 
Glass has never claimed that he was the 
“father” of this historic legislation, but 
few will deny that he was the nurse 
that carried it through its early and dif- 
ficult period, 

Few will deny this statement from 
his own pen: 

“If there was a Single day from the 
Spring of 1912 to December 22, 1913, 
that I was not,” (and as he modestly 
adds) “along with colleagues, aggres- 
Sively attentive to the assignment, I 
do not recall What-day it was.” 

Here again, the “assignment”, as he 
calls it, came without his solicitation 
unexpectedly and on a Christmas night 
when he was summoned to conference 
by the then President-elect Woodrow 
Wilson. It was a dramatic occasion. 
The two were unacquainted except 
through the contact born of a Natural 


sympathy of two fellow-Democrats both | 


of established reputation in their re- 
spective fields. 

Mr. Glass, 
reached Mr. 


then a Congressman, 
Wilsen’s home in snow- 


covered New Jersey in answer to this | 


emergency call, only to learn that Mr. 
Wilson was confined to his bed with a 
severe cold. Mr. Glass immediately sug- 
gested another appointment, but the 


President-elect would hear nothing of | 


it and so, propped up on his pillows, he 
revealed to his visitor his deep and in- 
sistent belief in the instant need of a 
new financial system which would prove 
more elastic than the old. 

What Carter Glass says of this meet- 
ing on that snowy night in Princeton 
further reveals his frank. disavowal of 
authorship of the Federal Reserve Act: 

“There has been occasional specula- 


tion as to who deserves most credit for 
its conception and enactment. Its pa- 
ternity has curiously been ascribed to 
men who were savagely hostile to the 
act; to men who never saw a sentence 
of the original draft; to men who could 
not write its title in a month's trial. I 
know very well that the Chairman of 
the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency (Mr. Glass held that position 
at the time) has been given undue share 
of the praise * * * But, gentlemen, the 
serious fact is that the master mind of 
the whole performance was Woodrow 
Wilson's.” 


This quotation, from a speech, which — 


Mr. Glass says was “all that he has 
ever cared to say on the point,” reveals 
not merely his own modesty but the 
reverence he held and still holds for 
Woodrow Wilson. 

When Representative Glass plowed 
through the two feet of snow that night 
he was not exactly at his ease. He felt 
a little in awe of this erudite personage 
of “ripe scholarship” which he felt in 
such contrast with his own .informal 
education. But he might have spared 
himself his trepidation. At the end of a 
two-hour interview the basis of which 


was a memorandum of the bill which 


Mr. Glass had prepared, Mr. Wilson, 
never extravagant in his praise, said 
that he felt they had gone far ‘“‘on the 
right track”. And there is little doubt 
that, he was more than satisfied that 
he was in the right company. 

But we are getting a little ahead of 
our story. 


Carter Glass was “selected” by the- 


sixth district oi Virginia to represent it 
in Congress because he had established 


the fact that in its “selection” of him 
for p in its own Legislature 
it hadec n aman worthy of the task. 
That, a is yveoman service on the 


herculean job of the Constitutional Con- 


|vention which was Virginia's effort to do 


her own job of political reconstruction 
after the “reconstruction” had. done its 
worst. 


Had Reputation 


As Clear Thinker 
He had already established himself as | 


a clear thinker, a master of journal- 
istic invective, and a dynamic bundle of 
energy when it+came to getting things 
done. But when he quietly took his seat 
at Washington he knew no more about 
finance than any of his fellows. And 
when he was placed on the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee he might easily have 
fcllowed the path to which it led though 
it would not have been one of his choos- 
ing. 
gold braid or high hats and it would be 
hard to imagine him exchanging the 
soft amenities, the honeyed speech and 
the meaningless. euphemisms that the 
world of dipiomacy demands 


He is not one to be impressed by | 


However, there was a gentleman who © 


marked such a course for his own. He 
was a member of the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency, the silver- 
tongued John Sharp Williams. So they 


made a trade and Carter Glass was sen- 


was written on his subject, 


tenced to a career. For vears he dug 
and he delved. He read everything that 


and talked with the practical men and 
the economists. He literally and figur- 
atively mastered his subject. Fate 
pushed him along into seniority, a modi- 
cum of appreciation”helped, and at last 
when the Democrats came into power, 
he found himself Chairman. When 
Woodrow Wilson came into office he 
knew enough about Carter Glass to know 
he wanted to know more. 


His earliest contacts in connection 
with the Federal Reserve Act satisfied 
him and he never had cause to change 
his mind. The opposition against the 
bill was tremendous—evervbody wanted 
“a” measure but few could be held in 
line to support “the” measure. The 
bankers proffered their aid but they 
neither agreed upon what they wanted 
nor did they yield enough to the ad- 
ministration until sheer inertia car- 
ried them along. And it was this little 
red-headed, fiery “ball of fury” from 
Virginia who supplied the ergs and the 
man-power that kept the engine going. 


Historic Caucus 
Held on Bill 


The story of the famous Democratic 
House Caucus on the bill is a classic. 
The Democratic ranks were far from 
solid. A large following of the then 
Secretary of State Brvan was the ker- 
nel of the opposition. Led by Repre- 
sentative Henry. a gifted orator. but 
hopelessly uninformed as to finance, a 
measure was presented that, as Mr. 
Glass declared, “was fearful and won- 
derful” to behold. It seemed that Henry 
would sweep the caucus off its feet; and 
then Glass sprang his first bombshell. 
He read a letter which he had been able 
to secure from Secretary Bryan dis- 
avowing his followers and declaring he 
was behind the President. 

Pandemonium broke loose. But the 
battle wasn't won. Then the fiery Vir- 
ginian began to tear his opposition to 
pieces. 

“Dynamite ’em,” somebody yelled, and 
then came the response that completely 
obliterated the oratorical Henry: 

“Why use dynamite,” snarled Carter 
Glass, “when insect powder will do?” 

When at last some vestige of order 
was restored, the Virginian went over 
his bill point by point and, dry as its 
content was and uninformed as most of 
his hearers were on the technicalities, 
it did not take them long to realize that 
its proponent knew whereof he spoke. 
The caucus voted to support the bill in 
the House, men jumped on chairs and 
cheered till the welkin rang,’ and hats 
were tossed to the ceiling. 

There was still a battle in the House 
and a worse one in the Senate. but the 
bill, with very few important changes. 
was finally passed. “May I not,” wrote 
the President characteristically, “ex- 
press my admiration for the way in 
which you have carried the fight for 
the currency bill to an extraordinary 
successful issue? I hope and believe 


|Votes as He Thinks 


he traveled | 


| 
| 


| that set him apart 


And Ever Loyal to 
His Convictions 


that the whole country appreciates the 


- work you have done as something like 
| its real value and I rejoice that vou have 


so established vourself in its confi- 
dence.” And that was glory enough for 
Carter Glass. 

Already he had established a record 
as an expert, a 


| fighter and a man whose integrity could 


never be questioned. 


He became to a 
new, wide circle what he had in a large 


' measure been to his district and to Vir- 


ginia. 


It was not strange that when 
death made a vacancy chat the Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, with the concurrence 


_ of the President. who was only too glad 
_ to have this indefatigable lieutenant in 


the Upper House, appointed him to the 
Upper House. When Secretary of the 
Treasury McAdoo resigned to return to 
his law practice, Carter Glass stepped 
into his place. 


Declines the Post 
Of Treasury Head 


When the Democrats again came into 


-. power the place was offered him once 


more, but this time he refused. His 
“too solid flesh” would not, he felt, be 
in tune with the «stuff that the new 
era’s financial policies were made of. 


He chose to remain, as some have said, 


' one of the President's 


| 


Self a 


“best triends and 
severest critics.’ The word “construc- 
tive’ is dear to him and so, when he 
fights down the measures of which he 
does not approve, in the Senate or the 

Appropriations Committee—and he has 

managed to scotch, if not to completely 
eradicate. 
“constructive Obstructionist.” 

And so he lives, as active and as busy 
as ever, his flaming Yocks now Silvered, 
still able to drip his biting satire where 
he feels it wil best serve, but almost in 
a world unto himself, while the old age 


_ passes, making place for new. 


| 


No Grog for Gobs Ashore 


Except as Special Favor 


Grog for gobs will not be on the menu 
‘of shore establishments under the juris- 
diction of the Navy Department except 
This was made clear | 
in an order just issued by the Secretary 


in special instances. 


of the Navy, Claud A. Swanson. 


The General Order is to the effect that 
the possession and use of intoxicating. 


‘liquors for beverage purposes at 


cers’ clubs. When, however, 
mandant or commanding officer 
special .circumstances justify 


the requests for exceptions will receive the | 
consideration of the Secretary. 


surance, 


more thary one-——he calls him- 


Taxing Employer. 
To Provide Fund. 


For the Jobless 


State Systems of Insurance 
For Unemployed May 
Soon Appear As the Pres- 
ident Voices His Approval 


| 


State systems of unemployment insur- 
ance soon will be coming into existence 
in all sections of the country, if Presi- 
‘dent Roosevelt's advice is followed by 
| Congress. 
| The President now has given his en- 
| dorsement to the plan to impose an exe 
|Cise tax on employers. This tax, levied 
iby the Federal Government, could be 
'avoided by employers if they paid simi- 
‘lar amounts into State unemployment in- 
“surance reserve funds. 


In this way, there would grow up 
| throughout the Nation, a group of State 
| insurance funds, available for use to pay 
small temporary benefits to persons who 
| ee employment. The legislation, now 
pending in both houses of Congress, is 
bo by Senator Robert F. Wagner 
| (Dem.), of New York, and by Represent- 
ative Lewis ‘Dem.), of Cumberland, Md. 
It has the backing of Frances 
| of Labor. 
Broad Benefits 


The President expressed his views in a 
letter to Robert L. Doughton (Dem.), 
North Carolina, chairman of the House 
Ways and Means Committee. His state- 
, ment follows, in part: 


“I have received your inquiry about my 
opinion on H. R. 7659) a bill levying a 
Federal excise tax upon large employers, 
but allowing them to deduct from their 
tax, amounts contributed pursuant to un- 
employment insurance laws that have 
been or may be passed by the several 
States. 

“I need not tell you that for a long 
time I have advocated unemployment in- 
Surance as an essential part of our pro- 
— to build a more ample and secure 
ife 


“The benefits of such a system will not 
be limited to the individual but will ex- 
tend throughout our social and financial 
fabric. We have in the past relied al- 
most entirely upon private charities and 
public treasuries to sustain the costs of 
seasonal and intermittent unemployment. 
This is a practice that necessity will com- 


pel us to change to a very substantial 
degree. 


A Revenue Measure 

“I am interested to see that the bill 
before your committee seeks to promote 
unemployment insurance under State 
rather than national laws. This is an ap- 
proach with which I agree, and which 
fulfills the promise of the Democratic 
Platform for 1932 to favor ‘unemployment 
insurance under State laws.’ 

“The bill has another advantage in es- 
tablishing a suitable relation of the na- 
tional government to unemployment in- 
Under our system of govern- 
ment the task of caring for the unem- 
_ployed falls primarily on the States. If 
@ State cannot bear the burden, the 
United States must be prepared to do so 
and to collect revenue for that purpose, 
That is why this bill is properly consid- 
ered a revenue measure. But if a State, 
by requiring local industries to contribute 
_to unemployment reserves, has cared for 
its needy and avoided a strain upon the 
Federal treasury, such contributions ought 
to be deductible from Federal taxes. 

“The general principles of H. R. 7659 
seem to me sound, and the effect sought 
a necessary one for recovery and preven- 
tion of future economic crises; and I 
hope that the bill will be passed by the 
| Congress at this session.” 


Where the Old Folk 
—— Thrive Best 
‘The High Level of Health in 


New England; Rising 
Ratio of the Aged 


Once haven of the puritans, New Enge 
land now reveals itself as something of 
_a refuge for elderly persons, and the best 
' place to grow old. Or, stretching the 
_Census Bureau figures a bit, the healthiest 
place in the land. 

Curious facts are learned by mulling 
over the number of persons 65 or over, 
_by States. For instance, six States have 
the highest percentages of elderly folk, 
a percentage of 7 or better in compari- 
_son to the total State population. They 
‘are New Hampshire, Vermont and Maine, 
| holding up the New England banner, and 
_Iowa, Indiana and Delaware. Oregon, in 
the Northwest, also does well by its aged. 


Fewer Aged in South 
| Then again, there are fewer aged in the 
South, particularly Alabama, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North and South Carolina. 
In the West, Arizona and Wyoming have 
a relatively small number of elderly folk. 

In general, the ratio of elderly folk ine 
.creased during the 1920-30 decade, pare 
ticularly in the West. Eastern gains were 
conspicuous only in District of Columbia, 
Delaware, Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
Shire. North Carolina is the only State 
showing a decrease. 

There may be some dispute over Walter 
Pitkin’s theory that “Life Begins at 40;” 
life is still goine'fon for 
three-fifths of American men who have 
reached the age of 65. As for “women, 
just One out of 12 can be classed as gain- 
fully employed in the upper age group. 

Analyzing census figures on the 
elderly segment of the population, Mary 
Conyngton, of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, finds that, taking both men 
and women above 65. one out of three 
are gainfully employed. This is an aver- 
age, but the rate varied from 27.7 per 
cent employed in Nebraska to 468 per 
cent in Mississippi. 

Farm Work for Elders 

For the most part. rural conditions in 
farm States offer more work opportuni- 
‘ties for the aged. In urban sections, on 
_the other hand, industrial conditions offer 
a smaller chance for work to those of ad- 
vanced years. 
This is shown strikingly by an analysis 


but work-day 


shore of States where at least two-thirds of the 
| establishments over which the Navy De- 


‘partment has control will be confined to! 
officers’ quarters, officers’ messes and offi- 
the com- 
believes 
€XCeptions, | 


aged men are employed. Such States are 
Mississippi, North and South Carolina, 
Arkansas, Georgie. Alabama, New Mexico, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Virginia, Louisiana 
and Idaho. 

The total number of persons 65 and 
over in this country ‘is 6,500,000, or 5.5 
| Per cent of the entire population. 
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Congress’ Work 
During the Week: 
Much Achieved 


Progress of Appropriation 
Bills; Silver Legislation 
And Marketing of Surplus 
Farm Products 


Congress is moving the jam in its mill- | 
stream., Of the nine regular annual ap- 
propriation bills on which maintenance 
of the Government depends the next fiscal 
year, four have been enacted and others 
ar? progressing. The Philippine inde- 
pendence bill is through. The emergency 
air mail bill, sanctioning Army air mail, 
has been agreed to in conference and a. 
permanent air mail law is in the making 
on both sides of the Capitol, Tariff 1s 
pending in the House and the tax bill, 
already passed by the House is being 
shaped for the Senate. 

The Philippine independence bill, pro- 
viding for withdrawal of American s0V- 
ereignty in ten years but reserving right | 
to naval bases and fueling stations, passed | 
the Senate March 22 and went to the. 
President for signature, | 


Home Bond Guarantee 
Government guarantee of principal, as | 
well as interest, of two billion dollars of 
bonds of the Home Owners’ Loan Corpo- 
ration to aid refinancing of home mort- 
gages, with politics barred in appoint- 
ments to the Corporation, is provided in | 
a bill (S. 2999), which the Senate passed 
and now awaits House action. 
Both houses passed a bill (H. R. 7599) 
authorizing an aggregate of three million 


dollars of loans to nonprofit corporations | 


to repair or reconstruct property dam- 
aged on the Pacific coast by earthquakes, 
tidal wave or tornado in 1933-34. 

The Senate passed a bill ‘S. 2850) 
amending the Federal Reserve Act SO as 
to relieve banks of endorsing paper eligible 


for rediscount where they furnish the 
security for such transactions. The Hvuse 


has not acted. The Senate also passed 
a House bill ‘H. R. 5862) for removal 
of American citizens and nationals ac- 
cused of crime to and from the jurisdic- 
tion of any representative of the United 
States who has judicial authority in any 
country wherever the United States exer- 


cover the case of Samuel Insull. 

: Silver Hoarders 

The Senate passed bills or resolutions 
asking the Treasury for names of silver 
- hoarders, if any; requiring District of Co- 
lumbia landlords to keep apartments or 
- yooms® they lease up to not less than 68 
degrees between 7 a. m. and 10 p. m.,; 
fixing legislature and election dates in 
Alaska; authorizing $658,050 to Interna- 
tional Manufacturers Sales Co.. of Amer- 


ica. Inc., for losses in ruble exchange | 
rates on its contracts for relief of Siber-. 


ians in Russia in 1918-19 during the 


World War. 


Both Houses have passed bills extending 
the three-year moratorium for relief of | 


water users on irrigation projects sO as 
to include. charges for 1934; repealing 
Federal liquor laws in force in Alaska 
and Hawaii; to establish a Bureau of 
Mines research and experiment station 
at Salt Lake City. Utah, and to give 10.- 
.000 people of American Samoa some meas- 
ure of self-government. 


The House 


The President's trade-bargaining recip- 
rocal tariff proposal may be on its way 
to the Senate this week. It has been 
-approved by the House Ways and Means 
Committee, with a divided report, and 
House leaders claim for it a safe mar- 
gin for passage. 


The Independent Offices Appropriation 


bill (H. R. 6663) carrying the funds for 
the White House, Federal Trade Com- 
mission, Veterans’ Administration, and 
‘other separate offices not, in the executive 
departments, has been held up by the 
controversy between the Senate and House 
over the elimination of all or part of the 
15 per cent Federal pay cut of the Econ- 
omy Act of the last Congress. 


A Silver Measure 


The Dies bill (H. R. 7581) was passed | 


creating a board to negotiate with foreign 
buyers for sale of American surplus agri- 


and to accept in payment silver coin or 
bullion at not exceeding 25 per cent pre- 
mium above the world market price for 


silver. The Senate has yet to act. Another 


silver proposal was shunted aside by the 
House leaders. 

- The Bankhead cotton bill ‘H. R. 8402). 
limiting cotton production to 10,000,000 
‘acres for the 1934-5 and 1935-6 crops and. 
in the President’s discretion, for 
“1936-7 crop, passed the House and awaits 


‘posed amendments are pending. 
A comprehensive House special commit- 
tee investigation of Nazi propaganda in 


‘this country was authorized by the House 


in the Dickstein resolution (H. Res. 198). 
“Mr. Dickstein explained his recent 


that Germany has a large fund set aside 
to advocate in America and elsewhere the 
Nazi principles and that Nazi leaders in 
Germany have secret police in the United 
States, violating postal, customs, immigra- 


‘tion, and naturalization laws, all directed. 
against the constitutional form of gov-. 


ernment here. 
Funds for Congress 


Separating Home Loans and Politics: Senate 


It was a close race between Civil Serv-! administration if the condition shall not!ment a newspaper in his home city car- 


ice and Politics, but Civil Service pulled | 
out in front by a nose. | 

In less sporting language, the Senate, in 
passing a bill (S. 2999) to guarantee the 


principal of home loan bonds, voted by a: 


very close margin to eliminate politics of 
every description from the Home Owners 
Loan Corporation, another of the Admin- 
istration’s relief agencies. Thus many 


very satisfactory jobs are likely to pass, 
out of reach of those with only political 


backing to recommend them. Executive 
positions alone are appointive. 


On Mareh 19, Senator Norris (Rep.) of 


Nebraska, submitted an amendment to the | 
bill designed to put a Federal guarantee 


behind principle as well as interest of 


HOLC bonds. His amendment passed by : 


a narrow margin, as the bill itself did 
later. Senator Neely (Dem.), of West Vir- 


ginia, made a motion to reconsider the. 


vote, and a warm debate began. 
Several Senators paid glowing tributes to 


the Senator from Nebraska, but regretted 


that they could not support his measure. 
By a single vote, the motion to recon- 


Debates Problem of Personnel — 


| Senator Norris’ Action to Bar Spoils Plan in the HOLC: Transcript of the Discussion | | 


be rectified. 


Mr. BARKLEY (Dem.), of Ky. Does the | 


Senator mean with reference to the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation? 


and nothing else. 
by men who are connected with the or- 
ganization that here and there are sec- 
tions where this corporation today is en- 
tirely inefficient. I am told by some men, 
who are as anxious as anybody can be 


to make this great service a success, men 
who are praying for this very amend-| 
ment, that there are existing instances | who had completed a term in the peniten- 


of such a character that unless conditions 
shall be rectified in some way, there 
eventually will be disclosures made in dif- 
ferent localities that will throw discredit 
upon the whole law, and even upon the 
'party of which the Senator is a member. 


| Politics Held Essential | 


| Mr. BARKLEY. Of course the Senator 
' recognizes the fact that if, in the selection 


next election. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes, I do; I mean that | I am still further informed that the Fed- 
I am also informed|eral Relief Administration 
County, W. Va., appointed a committee of 


| the public pay roll under this administra- | 
on. | 
Mr. NORRIS. I discussed this subject | 
last Thursday and supposed that the! 
question of the amendment was settled | 
- and that there was no objection to it ex- | 


cept on the part of some who said they 
were in favor of it but could note vote for 
it. I discovered later that the Democrats 
in this body were almost unenimous in 
their opposition to the amendment. I 
wa: dumbfounded. 


listened 


I am almost breathless now as I nave 
to the Senator from West Vire 
ginia |Mr. Neely) declaiming against the 
amendment. I do not see now it is pos- 
sible for him to occupy that position. He 


| [Continued on Page 14.] 


ried two columns from his pen which, in 
effect, specified the means by which the 
Republicans could defeat the Democrats at 


in Logan 


five on sanitation. It was composed of the 
last Republican jailer of Logan County, 
the last Republican assessor or assistant 
assessor of the county, the present Repub- 
lican chairman of the executive committee 
of the city of Logan, and a Republican 


tiary for having dynamited a Democratic 
|newspaper in 1928 (laughter), and one lone 
Democrat. And you Republicans seek to 
'make this administration nonpartisan! 

If the adoption of the Norris amendment 
meant that there would be a fair distribu- 
tion of Offices between Democrats and Re- 
publicans in the future, regardless of 
which of the great parties was in power, 
I should vote for it, and fight for it; but 
in West Virginia it will simply mean that 
,no Democrat will hold an appointment in 


sider was defeated. The whole HOLC bill | 


of anyone for an important office, we 


/must go to those who have no political 
then went to the House, where the amend- | convictions, who have never taken sides 


Assistant Secretary 


in- 
-formal inquiry indicated “alleged facts” | 


ment was removed in committee. 


ure, and through Chairman Steagall 
(Dem.), of Alabama, of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, requested that the 
amendment be retained, according to the 
to the President, 
Stephen S. Early. 


The Administration considers HOLC as 


in the same category as NRA, PWA, and 

FCA, a relief agency whose affairs should 
be conducted with no thought of political 
preference, Mr. Early said. 


Guarantees New Bonds 


Excerpts from the discussion of the sub- 
ject in the Senate March 19 follow: 

_Mr. BULKLEY (‘Dem.), of Ohio. The 
principal purpose of the pending bill is 
to provide that the principal of the bonds 
of the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 


shall be guaranteed by the Treasury of. 


the United States as well as the interest. 


‘The reasons for this change in the law. 
cises extraterritorial jurisdiction, aimed to 


may be briefly summarized. 


Some mortgagees holding mortgages on 
homes have refused to accept in exchange 


for mortgages bonds not guaranteed by 


the Treasury. That has created an arbi- 


trary distinction against certain mort-| 


Mean- 
while, President Roosevelt read the meas- 


in any political contest, we will have a 
lot of nonentities, because the man in 
these days who holds no political convic- 
tions on the great questions that confront | 
‘the people of this country and the world, 
|is hardly competent for any kind of serv- 
ice. 

Mr. NORRIS. There is some truth in| 
that, although the great majority of the 
‘people of the United States are not poli- 
'ticlans and they do not care much about 
—o They are opposed to putting 
‘politics into the operation of this kind 
of a business institution. The Senator 
would find that probably 99 per cent of 
‘the people would like to have politics kept 
out of it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Nebraska {Mr. Norris]. 
{Putting the question.) By the sound the 
noes seem to have it. 

Mr. NORRIS. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 
The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 


the United States Government owes him 


‘the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. 


Mr. VANDENBERG, (Rep.) of Michigan. 
Will the Senator tell me why an amend- 
ment, which merely requires the appoint- 
ment of public officials based on merit and 
efficiency, is going to put all of the Dem- 
ocrats in West Virginia out of office? 


“Out of Training”. 


Mr. NEELY. Certainly; for the same| 
reason that a trained prize fighter would 
annihilate one who did not know how to 
box. For 50 years Republicans have held 
practically all of the offices in West Vir- 
ginia. They are highly trained experts 
in the matter of obtaining them and hold- 
ing them. The Democrats have had 
scarcely a chance in a half a century to 
learn the technical office-holding game. 

Let me pay my sincere compliments to 
the great Senator from Nebraska and 
measure my words when I say that in my 
opinion, excepting George Washington, 
Thomas Jefferson, and Abraham Lincoln, 


more than it owes any other American 
citizen, living or dead. 


That is my estimate of the Honorable | 


' The result was announced—yeas 40, 

nays 33. 
So Mr. 

agreed to. 
Mr. NEELY (Dem.) of W. Va. 


Norris’ amendment 


‘since the crucifixion. 
was | deepest regard that I am compelled to 


I give 


George W. Norris, the greatest progressive | 
It is with the 


oppose the amendment which he has of- 
fered with all my heart and mind and 


gagors through no fault of their own. The! notice’ of a motion to reconsider thé Vote | strength. 


only way by which we can provide for 


relief of all mortgagors who are deserv-— 


ing of relief is to add the Government 
guarantee to the principal of the Cor- 
poration’s bonds. 


a considerable sum in interest. The bonds 
of the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
now carry 4 per cent interest and have 
sold at considerably below par. With 
‘the guarantee of the Treasury, there is 
/no doubt that bonds can be sold approxi- 
mately for par, even at a very substan- 
tially lower rate of interest. It is pre- 
isumed thatthe. bonds guaranteed by the 
‘Treasury will carry a rate of interest not 
|more than 344 per cent. If we assume 
that $2,000,000,000 of thase bonds are out- 
standing, the saving in interest of one- 
‘half per cent will amount to $10,000,000 
/@ year. This will provide considerable 
| additional margin to cover possible losses 
j|and thus more certainly relieve the Gov- 
ernment of losses resulting from the op- 
eration of the Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration. 

Mr. JOHNSON (Rep.), of Calif. There 
are certain outstanding bonds at the pres- 
‘ent time, are there not? 

Mr. BULKLEY. There are. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Does the bill provide 
_ the guarantee for those outstanding bonds, 
for all the bonds issued, as well as for 
| those which may be subsequently issued? 
| Mr. BUKLEY. No; it does not. It pro- 
vides that the outstanding 4 per cent 
bonds are exchangeable during a period 
of six months for new bonds guaranteed 
by the Treasury ‘but carry such lower 
rate of interest as may be fixed by the 


BTi- corporation, being the same rate of in-.| 
cultural products at world market prices 


terest aS may be fixed by the corpora- 
tion, being the same rate of interest that 
will be offered to new mortgagees accept- 
ing the new bonds. 

Mr. JOHNSON. As I understand. then, 
the outstanding bonds which have now 
been delivered to mortgagees and the like, 
may be exchanged for the bonds provided 


for, with the specific rate of interest in-.| 


— ‘dicated in this bill, and then those bonds. 


of course, will be in the same situation as 


those which may be issued in the future. 
action of the Senate, where several pro- | 


Sees Democrats Shamed 


Mr. BULKLEY. Yes. The outstanding 
bonds may be exchanged, but “his bill 
does not provide a specific rate of in- 
terest. It provides that the rate of in- 
terest may .be fixed from time to time 
by the Home Loan Corporation Board 
with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. It is anticipated that the ini- 
tial rate of interest on the new _ bonds 
will be 3'2 per cent. Anyone owning a 4 
per cent bond will have the privilege. 


/during a period of six months, of con- 
'verting it into a new guaranteed bond 


:- The legislative appropriation bill (H. R.i bearing a lower rate of interest. 


8617), appropriating $17,750,000 for Con- 
gress, the Government Printing Office, the 
-Library of Congress and the Botonic Gar- 
dens, occupied the House part of the 
- week. 

Committees of both Houses have con- 
Sidered the proposed stock exchange regu- 
lation proposal, without final action. The 
House Committee on Labor expects the 
House soon to pass the 30-hour work week 
bill, and unemployment 
been under discussion at 
the Capitol. 


both 


ends of 


Provision of Fuel by CCC 
For Sweet Potato Hotbeds 
HE labor of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps in New Jersey is proving a 

boon to the growers of the sweet potato. 

and hence to consumers. 

Young sweet potato plants are raised in 
hotbeds, heated by slow-burning wood 
‘fires. Stumps make much better fuel for 
this purpese than ordinary wood because 
they“smolder and burn more slowly. 

In developing Parvin State Park, the 
CCC workers removed several thousand | 
‘Stumps, while building roads and trails | 
and cleaning out the lake and its tribu- 
taries. Ordinarily the disposal of the 
stumps, says State Forester Charles P. | 
‘Wilbur, is a difficult task. In this particu- 
Jar instance, however, a ready market was 
found for them with the sweet-potato 
growers who are using them as fuel for 


their hotbeds. j 


insurance has) 


As I understand it the question is now 
on the amendment of the senior Senator 
from Nebraska [{Mr. Norris], which he 
has perfected since we last met, on Thurs- 
day. I have indicated that I have po ob- 
jection to the amendment. 
vote on it. 

Mr. COSTIGAN (Dem.) of Col. Is it 
the intention of the Senator from Ne- 
braska that the amendment shall operate 
retroactively ? 

Mr. NORRIS ‘Rep.), of Neb. I think it 
would have that effect. 

Mr. COSTIGAN. If the amendment 
were adopted. and the Senator were the 
manager of a home-loan office. would he 
feel under obligation to scrutinize with 
care, with respect to partisan affiliation. 
the members of his staff? 

Mr. NORRIS. I would not say that I 
would scrutinize them with referenc@ to 
their party affiliations, but if I found in 
the organization a man who was simply 
a politician and not doing his duty. I 
would not hesitate to discharge him; and 
I think that is the way this provision 
will operate if it shall be adopted. 

Mr. COSTIGAN. In other words, the 
Senator would be guided by the services 
performed? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I do not want to 
convey that idea. I am told by Senators 
who are now in this room, who are lis- 
tening to what I am saying, that there 
have been built up under this law in 
their States political machines which are 
rotten to the core, and which eventually 


will bring disgrace and shame upon this 


The second reason for the step pro-| 
posed is that the Government will save | 


I ask for a 


by which the amendment was agreed to. | 
The question | 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. SCHALL (Rep.) of Minn. I wen | 


thinking, as I heard the statement of the | 


now is on reconsidering the vote whereby Senator from West Virginia relating how | 


the amendment of the Senator from Ne- 
braska (Mr. Norris] was adopted. 


Sees “Humbuggery” 


Mr. NEELY. The proposal to make this 
Democratic administration nonpartisan in 
‘the matter of appointing the officials and 


employees of the Home Owners’ Loan Cor- , 


poration is idealistic and beautiful from 
a Republican point of view. If those who 
are in control of the Republican Party 
were as generous and just as the illustrious 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris} no 
one would object to his amendment. It 
would probably be a godsend to the 


the public service were made by someone 
who is as wise and as magnanimous and 
as free from partisanship as the distin- 
guished author of the amendment is 
known to be. But, in practice, the non- 
partisanship that is habitually proposed 
from the other side of the aisle during 
a Democratic administration is humbug- 
gery of the first magnitude and most re- 
pulsive form. 

Under existing law this Democratic ad- 
| ministration has in 12 months given more 
‘appointments to Republicans than were 
ever given to Democrats by Republican ad- 
ministrations in any 12 years in the 
country’s history. Republican office 
holders are so thick in Washington today 
that a Democratic Member of the Congress 
needs police protection when he visits 
some of the governmental departments. 


American people if all appointments in| — 


during his career in the Senate he has | 
voted with the progressives at all times. | 
that I have sat here, especially during the 
last session, when he was the only one 
of the Democrats who dared stand up in 
‘behalf of the injured soldier, and it oc- | 
| curred to me that that might have some- 
thing to do with all those Republican | 
appointments in his State. | 


Mr. NEELY. I do not attempt to specify ' 
the cause; I only state the fact. I do! 
know that West Virginia Democrats and 
50,000 est. Virg rogressive Repub- , 
licans Who voted Democratic ticket 
in the last election are very unhappy be- 
cause multitudes of the stand-pat, life- 


time job holders have been continued upon 


UYERS need only glance at 
the specifications to see 
that the 114-2 %’ton Reo Speed- 
wagon at $595 represents 
something entirely new in 
truck values. A Reo of this 
size at this figure is wholly 
without precedent. 


It creates a new value for 
your truck dollar—establishes 
a buying opportunity that not 
even Reo has offered before. 


This truck has more than 
mere price appeal. It is actu- 
ally a TRUCK in every sense 
of the word—not an assembly 
of passenger car parts. The 
exceptional power and long life 
of the Reo-built Gold Crown 
Engine insure a range and 


THE QUALITY TRUCK 


REO CREATES NEW VALUE 
FOR YOUR TRUCK DOLLAR 


regularity of service that has 
heretofore called for an in- 
vestment of hundreds of 
dollars more. 


In fact, the entire 15 superior- 
ities with which Reo now 
challenges the field for low cost 
truck performance are distinct 
and provable superiorities. 
Others may équal Reo in a 
few of the points— but none 
can match all. Prove this to 
your own satisfaction by ex- 
amining the Reo “Book of 
Superiorities”. 


Reo Speedwagons and Trucks range 
from *4 to 4-6 tons. New Jow prices: - 
$530 and up. 32 wheelbases, all with 
Ree Gold Crown Engines. Tractor- 
Trailer unite .with correct load distri- 
bution and maximum pay load capacity. 
Allprices chassis f 0. b. Lansing, plus tax. 


IN THE LOW PRICE FIELD 


Use This Book In Choosing 
Your Next Truck! 


This book will serve you as an excellent 
guide in the correct selection of your 
next truck. In addition to the 15 superi- 
orities with which Reo challenges the 
field for low cost truck performance, it 
supplics accurate and invaluable data 
with which you may compare all trucks 
in the low price range. Why buya truck 
without first looking into the facts and 
making sure of getting the most 
valueforyour money? WriteReo 

today for the ‘Truck Superiority 


Book.’ No cost, no obligation. 


1'.-2'. TON CHASSIS 
totes 


NSIN 
CHIGA 


But like Oliver Twist, our insatiable 
friends across the aisle unblushingly 
clamor for more. 


Senators of the minority, we appeal to 
your sense of fairness to permit us to re-. 
tain upon the pay roll a few of the mil- | 


lions of capable and deserving Democrats 


who for 12 long years have not had even! 


the shadow of a chance to hold a public 
Office. 

Let us see just how nonpartison our Re- 
publican friends actually are. For exam- 
ple, I came here on the 4th of March, .1923, 
as a Member of the Senate, and assisted by | 
the Democratic Senator from Mississippi | 
(Mr. Harrison], demanded of the Repub- , 
lican Senator charged with the assignment | 
of offices that I be given rooms in the Sen- 
ate office building, whereupon I was told 
that all the offices were needed by the Re- 
publican Senators, and that the only room 
in the Senate office building that I would 
be permitted to occupy until the Congress 
convened in the following December, was 
one which had seven machines in it and 
.which would be used throughout the Sum- 
mer as sewing headquarters by the female 
employes of the Senate office building. 


UST go to any Underwood Branch 

today and SEE the new Underwood 
Noiseless Standard...AND TRY TO 
HEAR IT! It’s the ideal machine for any 
office that is jointly occupied by execu- 
tive and secretary...for any place where 
even the businesslike tapping of the 
ordinary typewriter might disturb a 


precious thought. 


That room I was compelled to accept, and 
in it I was kept until a Senator unfortun- 


atey died, and I, fortunately, inherited his | 


offices. 


Mr. NORRIS. Why was not the Senator 


glad to stay there? 


Sewing Girls Moved 


Mr. NEELY. Because I was not as at- 
tractive as the Senator from Nebraska, 
and consequently the girls refused to sew 
in my presence, and I was obliged to Keep 


If you'd like a demonstration of this 
new Underwood in your own office, 
just telephone the nearest Underwood 
Branch today. Remember, every Under- 
wood Typewriter is backed by Under- 


company with the sewing machines in- 
stead of the sewing girls, and to that I| 
strenuously objected. 

Six years later a Republican Senator 
from an eastern State moved into my of-| 
fices at 9 o'clock in the morning, 3 hours | 
before my term of office had expired and 
3 hours before his term had begun, all of 
which illustrates the pious nonpartisan- | 
ship of our Republican friends. 


I am reliably informed that within a | 
Roosevelt administration | 


week after the 
began a Republican banker from West 
Virginia was given an appointment by the 
RFC at $6500 a vear. But to this hour I 
have not been able to obtain an appoint- 


ment for a Democrat at a salary of more | 


than $5,000 a year. 


In a West Virginia county within a: i G 


not a click or a tap to disturb a precious thought! 


hundred miles of Washington the CWA 
board was set up to administer nonpar- 
tisan relief is composed of 18 Republicans 
and 3 Democrats. The CWA in West Vir- 
ginia rece..tly gave one of the most im- 
| portant offices at its disposal to the treas- 
urer of the Republican State executive 
committee. A few davs before or after this 
eminent Republican received his appoint- 


wood Service. 


Typewriter Division 
UNDERWOOD 
ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
Typewriters... Accounting Machines 
Adding Machines 
Carbon Paper, Ribbons and Other Supplies 
342 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Sales and Service Everywhere 


.--he has no vocal chords with 


The Executive Office 


The remarkable ching is that in this 
new typewriter Underwood has suc- 
ceeded in combining the noiseless fea- 
ture with typical Underwood speed... 
lightness of touch...ease of operation 
...and stability. There are no confusing 
Operating gadgets on the new Under- 
wood Noiseless Standard. 


NATURE 


Typewriter 


MADE 
KIM 


Listen te ‘The Veice of America”, every Thursday evening 8:30 to 9:00, E.S.T., Columbia Network—Key Station WABC., N.Y. 


MADE 
THIS 


Fast...easy to operate...unusually Nghe of 
touch... free of confusing operating gadgets. 


QUIET 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER 
SPEEDS THE WORLD'S BUSINESS 
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BUSINESS AND THE 


A Survey of the Week 


Trouble Upon Trouble—What to Do About Price-fixing— 
Consumer Industries Speak—The Power to License 


( NE trouble after another is rising (to 

plague the Nationai Recovery Admin- 
istration. Whether it can meet these 
troubles with out a sharp change in pol- 


iev, and without « bread court test of its 
powers now is a matte: of doubt, 
Labor is swamping NRA with its de- 


mands that the Government step out and 
enforce Section 7a of the Industrial Re- 
covery Act, which guarantees to labor the 
right to organize and to bargain collec- 
tively with representatives of its) own 
choosing. 

The Federal Trade Commission has 
bobbed up with an aitack on price-fixing 
under the Steel Code. Since about 100 
other codes grant to as many industries 
somewhat similar control over prices. a 


general revamping of NRA_ policy may 
be forced. | 
The Consumers’ Industries Committee. 


selected by General Johnson tollowing the 
recent code congress, #5 One Of two groups 
to point a way toward solution of the un- 
emplovinent probiem, came back with the 
charge that political obsiacles now are 
holding up recovery. 

All of this has raised the question in 
many official minds in Washington, 
whether NRA did not bite off more than 
it could chew when it herded the whole 
of industry under intricate codes of fair 
competition. 

The thought of these questioners is that 
these codes should have been au horized 
only sparingly. and then should have been 
confined to simple questions of wage and 


hour requirements. rather than to the 
whole involved fleld of widustrial rela- 
tionships. 


No Mood to Retreat 
OWEVER, President Roosevelt is pre- 
paring to fight out the troubles along 
the present lines. He is not in a mood 
to retreat from the advanced position 
taken by General Jolinson aud lus orgah- 
ization. 

On the issue raised by organized labor 
in its demand ior a right to unionize 
workers, the President is seeking a middle 
ground. He maintains that employes 
should be accorded the right to/choose 
who shall represent them in llective 
bargaining. But. if opposed in Nis stand. 
authoritative reports have it that he is 
ready to support the bill of Sen. Robert 
F. Wagner ‘(Dem.), of New York, to out- 
law company unions and to creaie a pow- 


erful new. permanent National Labor 
_ Board. 
By all of its acts. the White House 


who, 


shows a belief that labor troubles can be 
worked out bv negotiation. There obvi- 
ously is the conviction that the differences 
that have broken out between employers 
and emploves in hundreds of instances 
are reconcilable and can be adjusted. 
without resort to strikes. 

On the broad problem of price-fixing 
in industry, likewise, the President is 
seeking a compromise. 

The Federal Trade Commission report 
on practices in the steel industry disclosed 
price-fixing. monopoly practices, possible 
control of the code’ authority by the U. 8. 


Steel company and its subsidiaries, 
and the Bethlehem Steel company, 
discriminatory prices harmful to small 


companies and to whole producing dis- 
tricts. 

This report impressed President Roose- 
velt, who found the conditions disclosed 
to be very unsatisiactory. He believes 
that some other method of getting compe- 
tition in industry must be worked out 
and some way must be found to deter- 
mine what actually are the costs of pro- 
duction in industries where prices are 
controlled. Just how competition is to 
be stimulated when prices are uniform 
was not disclosed. 

The steel industry and scores of other 
industries accepled codes because of the 
advantages which they saw in being per-. 
mitted to engage in practices formerly 
forbidden bv «anti-trust laws. President 
Roosevelt is dissatisfied -with the result- 
ing practices in the steel mdustry. ‘Those 
practices are being followed more and 
more by other indusires, su that a gen- 
eral revision of price provisions in the 
codes may be expected. 

Charges of Monopoly 

OVERNMENT sanction for price con- 

trol in industry was expected to be. 
one part of the bargain with emplovers, 
in turn, would agree to a further | 


Teduction in, hours of employment and an 
_increase in minimum rates of pay. 


-and fight 


industrial 
“came out of 


Industry already has balked at a bar- 
gain made on that basis. It got pretty 
much what it Went alter in the codes as 
now wriiten. The tendency is to sit tight 
fur the concessions already 
given by the Government in the existing | 
constitutions, Industrialists 
the recent code congress | 
pretty much united in their determination 
to hold what they have and to give away 


~as little as possible. 


But there are signs that they may 


_have difficulty holding their power over 
. prices. 


‘mission report, 
- Idaho, 
ment to the Industrial Recovery Act call- 


As a result of the Federal Trade Com- 
Senator Borah of 
is prepared to press his amend- 


ing for entorcement of the anti-trust laws. 

He told the Senate that “NRA and its 
grant of power to industry are undermin- 
ing, embarrassing, supping, the entire re- 
covery program.” He asserted that when- 
ever there is an increase in wages “these 
combines and trusts and monopolies take 
away from the workmen all possible ad- 
Vantage bv reason of the raises.” 

This, he said, “is a matter of supreme 
concern WW the consumers of the United 
States because we shall find as we go 
forward in these tivestigations—and they 
Will continue—ithat almost everything 
which the ordinary citizen must ulilize 
in the way of lood, of clothing, of home 
building miaterials--everything he must 
utilize in order to maintain a home and 
take care of a iaimily — is now subjecied to 
monopolistic prices and monopoli lic con- 


tr 
yas NRA is under atlack from this 
quarter—with General Johnson con- 
vVinced that the whole scheme would 
break down if the anti-trust laws were 
called back into full play--it is getting 
little comfort from the industrialist: side 
as well. 

When President Roosevelt and General 
Johnson challeiged industry to reduce 
hours and raist wages in an effort to pul 
at least 1.000000 more men to work, two 
committees were appointed. One repre- 
sented the consumers’ goods industries, 
like textiles. retail stores, chemicals, foods 
and others of that (ype. The other repre- 
sented the capital goods industries, like 
construction, machinery and other heavy 


Plain Talk From Industry 


best industry could take up more of the 
employment slack. 

Now the Consumers Industries Comiit- 
tee has reported. Expected of it was & 
partial agreement that it would reduce 
hours and raise wages in return for the 
continued right to control prices. In- 
stead came a crilicism of political threats 
that it found destroying confidence ou the 
part of investors and business men, It 
said: 

“We believe that the answer to the 
question of what destroys confidence, is 
found im the unnecessary and repeated 
Stirring up of uncertainties and (fears, 
which, while assuming political form as 
legislative proposals, are pertinent be- 
cause of their direct bearing on the eco- 
nomic factors involved. 
enumerate a few of these major political 
obstacles: 


“lL. The Wagner bill, which imples a 


It is sufficient to 


of coercion on labor policy extremely 


disturbing to industry; 

“2. The Conuery bill to establish a 30- 
hour 
dustry with an unbearable burden: and 

“3. The securities act, with its extreme 
imposition of liabilities. 

“Each time the spirit of enterprise be- 
gins to show a liltle vitality, some new 
political obstacle is thrown into the road- 
wav and enterprise is forced to retreat.” 

This report indicated to NRA officials 
(hat all of industry is united and ready to 
speak bluntly from now on in presenting 
its case. ‘These officials puint out that 
many industries now have gone back on 
a profit basis. They no longer are wor- 
med over thei continued existence. As 
a resull they are prepared to resist any 
‘attempt to mduce them to yield further 
CONCESSIONS. 


Restlessness of Labor 
T I8 notable that two of the three de- 


Velopments Lsied by employers as po- | 


litical obstacles to recovery are measures 
demanded by organized labor. 


Boih are’ backed by unions which assert | 


that they would correct abuses that have 
developed under NRA. 


Involved are questions of enforcement 


working week, which threatens in-, 


of NRA codes by the Recovery Adminis- | 
tration and of interpretation of provisions | 


of those codes. ‘The great proportion of 
strikes underway and threatened grow 
from the same situation. 


Labor is restive under what it claims is 


non-enforcement of the collective bar- 
gaining provisions of the Iodustrial Re- 
covery Act. It also is restive under delay 
acting On Complaints that employers 
ure Violating hour and wage requirements 
of the NRA, 

The National Recovery Administration. 
in turn, has moved wilh the greatest cau- 
tiv in enforcing the law. It has sought 
io avoid olfense to employers aud yet to 
placate labor. Any use of the courts to 
enforce the law las been dodged with 
studied care. 

But finally during the past week, on 
the eve of a threatened automobile indus- 
inv Stwike, the Government moved into 


filed suit in Delaware asking ap injunec- 
lion against the Weirton Steel Company, 
to restrain it trom violatung the collective 


Even in this move, the 
took a round-about way to move. In- 
stead of proceeding directly under the 


alking Over Strike Troubles With 7 ‘he Govern ment: 


With labor difficulties impending, automobile and 
railroad executives as well as labor spokesmen con- 
Top, automobile of- 
ficials leaving the White House after 


ferred with the Government. 


the President. 


Front row, left to right, Alfred P. 
Sloan, General Motors; Alvin P. Macauley, Pack- 
ard; Walter P. Chrysler, Chrysler; C. W. Nash, 
Nash; Roy D. Chapin, Hudson; back row, Donald- 
Brown, General Motors; Nicholas Kelley, 


counsel for Mr. 


a talk with 


counsel for*General Motors. 
utives confer with Joseph B. Eastman, Federal 
transportation coordinator. 
Otto Beyers, director of labor relations; Mr. East- 
man; W. F. Thiehoff, chairman rail committee of 
managers, and James W. Caruall. Lower right, A. 
F. Whitney, chairman of rail labor executives, and 
Mr. Eastman in conference. 


Underwood & Underwood 
Chrysler; John Thomas Smith, 
Lower left, rail exec- 


Left to right, Capt. 


DRAMA OF THE WEEK’S LABOR DISPUTES © 
AND FEDERAL EFFORTS TO CHECK THEM 


A rapid-fire exchange of letters and! 


telegrams, coming in and out of the of- | 


fice of President Roosevelt, told part of | 
the story and pictured much of the back- | 
ground of the labor disputes that stirred | 
Washington and the entire country this 
past week. 

On one front, a general strike of auto- | 
mobile workers threatened. On another. | 


an impasse between executives and labor | 
court with its law. The Attorney General’ 


leaders foretold a prospective strike of | 
1.000.000 railroad workers. Off on the side 


were rumblings of trouble in the steel | 
industry. 


bargaining provisions of the Recovery Act. | 
Goverment | 


penal provisions of the luw. the Attorney. 


General used a method that involves a 
number of separate steps and may run 
against long delay. The company is 
charged with seven separate offenses in 
ils refusal to permit an election to deter- 
mine just who should represent the em- 
ployes in collective bargaining. 


Lieense Powers 


Crease. 


| ABOR is demanding that the President | 


license industries that reiuse to ac- 


cept rulings of the National Labor Board, — 


or who balk at enforcement of collective 
bargaining as interpreted by organized 
workers. 

The power to place industry under a li- 
cense and then to revoke the license te de 
business if it is violated, 


dressed 


is lodged with - 


the President in the Recovery Act. How- 
ever, that power expires June 16, 1934, 


iG be effective after thal time. 

Besides, it is a type of power that the 
President has been extremely careful to 
avoid. Its use probably would be followed 
Court test, involving de- 
lay. 

Gradually the whole NRA program is 
moving toward the courts with a clarifi- 
cation of powers and of rulings to be de- 
lermined in the Supreme Court. Until 


and must be renewed by Congress if it is. 


how any definite test has been studiously | 


avoided, but the prospect now is that the 
period of dodging may be al an end. 


Progressing Rikon rd 


On Copper Mine Code 


Views Disrupt At- 


tempts at Agreement 


Two times the copper industry and the 
NRA have tried to get together on a code. 
At hearings March 12-13 they were hope- 
lessivy at odds. 

Again they tried to fuse 


their ideas. 


March 20; but so divergent were the opin- | 


ions that the meeting was adjourned in- 
definitely. Meantime, private conferences 
are being held in an effort to work out an 
agreement acceptable to the different in- 
terests affected. 

For labor, John L. Lewis, president of 
the United Mine Workers of: America. 
Stated at the March 20 hearing that wages 
should be at least $5 @ dav, and the das 
less than eight hours, 

or Anaconda Copper Mining Co. ‘and 
its subsidiary fabricators it was stated that 
the code authority would be controlled by 
competitors. Further, the subsidiaries al- 
ready are under the code for the copper 
and brass mill products industry. 

Spokesmen for other interests had many 
sliggestions to offer! Messages protesting 
Wage and hour provisions were received 
lrom numerous labor, civic, church and 
olher western groups. 


Proposal for Federal Aid 


In Paying Old-age Pension 


Twenty-eight States and territories now 
have old-age pension laws and the House 
Committee on Labor is proposing to coh- 
tribite to them one-third of the total sum 
they pay aged persons. The Connery 
bill (H. R. 8641), on the House calendar 
With the committee's favorable report, 


propriation for apportionment among the 
States and Territories having old-age pen- 


enterprises. These were to study how | sions, 


4 

Ti, 


is 


Executives Association, 
would authorize $10,000,000 annual ap-— 


The President sat in the middle seek- 
ing solutions for the disputes that would | 
save his recovery program from the shock | 
of walk-outs in key ‘industries. 

‘Regarded with great seriousness was | 
the situation in the railroad industry, 
where employers were asking that worker's” 
accept a further pay cut, while workers | 
were a 20 per cent pay 


President Gives 
Views on Dispute 

When the two sides were unable to 
compose their differences, President Roose- 
vell on the morning March 20 ad-. 
the following letter to W. F.° 
chairman, Conference Com- 
mittee of Managers, and A::°F. Whitney, 
chairman, Railway Labor Executives As- | 
sociation: 

“Gentlemen: 

“It is a profound dinenesiniieens to 

learn that ho proeress toward an agree- 
ment has been made at the conference. | 
I fear that sight is being lost of the 
most important factor of all, the good 
Of the country. If no agreement is 
reached. and in default of arbitration, 
it may be necessary for me. with due 
regard to the protection of the general 


public interest, to appoint a commis- 
sion tO eXamine thoroughly into the 
labor controversy, covering all classes 


of railroad employment. 
the country nay 
merits.” 

“Since I addressed my previous com- 
munication to you, however, the fact 
has been developed that some of the 
railroad employes are now receiving 
cOlnpensalion for their work at rates 
Which are below minimums which have 
been eStablished in the NRA Codes, if 
not actually below a subsistence basis. 
‘This does not apply to any very large 
fraction of the employes, but neverthe- 
less such a situation does exist. 

“To the extent that it exists, if should 
be corrected, and in this expression of 
opinion I feel confident that the rail- 
reads and the holders of their securi- 
ties will concur. I am informed that 
the Federal Coordinator of Transpor- 
lution. now has in his Possession the 
detailed tacts in regard to this matter. 


in order that 
be advised of the 


It should be adjusted in connection 
with any postponement of the major 
Wage issue. 


“I shall be glad to extend to you the 
services of the Federal Coordinator of 
Transportation to help in composing 
your present differences. if that be de- 
sired. For the good of the country I 
strongly urge that further efforts be 
made to reach an agreement.” 

The president that afiernoon received 
the following letter from W. F. Thiehoff, 
Chairman, Conference Committee of Man- 
agers: 

“Dear Mr. President: The confer- 
ence Committee of Managers has re- 
ceived your letier of this date addressed 
jointly to it and to the Association of 
Railway Labor Executives. Giving con- 
sideralion to your suggestions and re- 
quests, we have sent a letter to the As- 
sociation of Railway Labor Executives, a 
copy of which is enclosed, in Which we 
express a willingness to conform to the 
program set forth in your letter, and to 
exert our best efforts to reach an ugree- 
ment in respect thereto.” 

Mr. Thichoff gave the osident the 
following copy of the letter he wrote to 
A. F. Whitney, Chairman, Railway Labor 
as follows: 

“Dear Mr. Whitney: * * * It is ap- 
parent that our present controversies 
must be subordinated to the National in- 


| terest. We, therefore, wish to say to you 


Roosevelt 


that our reads and 
willing to accept the program set forth 
in the President's letter. 

“If you will agree with us, we will 
withdraw our notices of a fifteen per 
cent reduction in basic rates of pay and 
agree with you, in lieu thereof, to such 
extension of the present deduction ar- 
rangement to such time subsequent to 
January 1, 1935, as will permit, if that 
should become necessary, of a} orderly 
determination after that time of the 
basic rates of pay, to take effect at the 
end of such deduction arrangement in 
the light of conditions existing at that 
time. 

“So far as the compensation of lower 
paid men represented by you below the 
minimum of the NRA Codes is con- 
cerned, we stand ready to seek an ac- 
cord with you in respect to regularly as- 
signed men, giving proper consideration 
in connection therewith to such emolu- 
ments or forms of compensation as are 
received by such employes, in certain 
sections of the country and with certain 
Classes of employes, through the medium 
of housing. meals, fuel, water and light, 
al company expense, or gratuities.” 


Workers Reject 


‘Continued Pay Cut 


The next day, March 21, President 
received the following letter 
from A. F. Whitney, of the Railway Labor 
Executives’ Association, rejecting the pro- 
posal for a continuance of the present- 
day schedule tor another six months: 

“My dear Mr. President: We acknowl- 
edge receipt of vour letter of March 20, 
addressed jointly to Mr. W. F. Thiehoff, 
Chairman, Conference Committee of 
Managers, and the writer. relative to 
the railway wage controversy, which 
was precipitated by the carriers’ notices 
of Feb. 15 of their intention to reduce 
basic rates of pay by 15 per cent. 

“We share your disappointment that 
agreement has not been reached dis- 
posing of this controversy. However, 
the economic plight of the employes 
dues not allow them to submit to the 
demands of the carriers. * * * 

“We accept your proffer of the serv- 
ices of the Federal Coordinator of 
Transportation, It will be our purpose 
to keep you advised of developments, 
and at a later time to submit to you 
some further views in respect to this 
general question.” 


Further Discussions 


‘Declared Useless 


Mr. Whitney transmitted to the Presi- 
dent a copy of a letter he had written Mr. 


Thiehoff under date of March 21. This 
letter reads: 
“Dear Mr. Thiehoff: * * * We en- 


close for your information copy of our 
letter of even date, addressed to the 
President of the United States, from 
which you will note we have accepted 
the proffered services of the Federal 
Coordinator of Transportation. 

“We call your attention to the fact 
that in the couterence of March 20. we 
presented a request for an increase of 
10 per cent in basic rates of pay, to be 
effective July 1, 1934. 

“You state: ‘It is apparent that our 
present controversies must be subordi- 
nated to the national interest,’ but you 
persist in submitting proposals that are 
not in keeping with the national inter- 
est nor with the purpose of the Na- 
tional Recovery program, which pro- 
gram has for its object the increasing 
of employment and purchasing power 
by shortening the hours of labor and 
increasing wages. 

“It is evident that nothing can be 
gained at this Ume by further discus- 
sions between our respective commit- 
Lees.” 

This left the next move in the railroad 
dispute up to the White Houses. The pref- 
fer of the services of Coordinator Joseph 


Eastman proved acceptable under these 
circumstances, 
Mr. Thiehoff, Chairman, Conference 


Committee of Managers, March 21 ad- 
vised the President by letters that the | 
Committee of Managers accept the tender 


of. service of the Federal Coordinator of 


Transportation. 


At the same time that President Roose- 


_velt was seeking an accord with the rail- | 
‘way groups he was 
threatened strike of automobile workers. | 
With a strike call for the morning of 


confronted with a 


Peg 


‘tail food and grocery 
' per cent for wages. based on invoice or 


Immunity for AAA 
From Anti-trust Laws 


FTC Without Power to Act in 


Milk Marketing Case 


Disgruntleld signers of NRA codes have 
a Presidential order behind them if they 
wish to place a complailnt. They can 
take it to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. But the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, first cousin of NRA in the relief fam- 
ily, is blessed with no such privilege for 
those subject to if. 

This past week the Trade Commission 
decided it could not act on a complaint 
against the AAA evaporated milk mar- 
keting agreement. signed last May. The 
Commission ruled that it had no juris- 
diction in AAA complaints of this type, 
and turned down the plea of the Sturte- 
vant Ice Cream Co., Rock Islalnd. Ill.. for 
relief from the agreement... 

Incidentally, the Commission pointed 
out the Agricultural Act provides abso- 
lute immunity for marketing agreements 
from the Nation's anti-trust laws. 


ging C ost of Coods 
To ‘Stop Price Cutting 


Formula Worked Out to Com- 
pute Basis of “Loss Limitation” 


Storm center of food and grocery codi- 


fiers at NRA hearings last Autumn was 


the “loss limitation” clause. This is a 


plan to keep retailers and wholesalers 
from selling below costs and ‘cutting each 
other's throats.” 


But there was the rub. How much is 
cost? How can it be figured? The codi- 
fiers got around that by ducking it with 
a promise to do something later on. 

Recovery Administrator Hugh S. John- 
son, remembering the promise, Kept it 
March 22 by issuing a formula which tells 
retailers and wholesalers how to figure 
out wages when fhey compute the cost 
of the things they sell. 

Here is the way it is to be done, after 
March 31, under the official ruling: Re- 
stores will add 6 


replacement cost, whichever lower, 
after deducting legitimate trade discounts 


(except those for cash or prompt pay-. 


ment); wholesalers will add 2 per cent. 
C. W. Smith. NRA member of the code 
authority, tolld the Administrator that 
both chain and independent dealers had 
sought allowances. and he believes the 
ruling will improve the morale of the 
trade and help 


little concerns stay in 
business. 
March 21. the President on March 20 


wired to William Collins, national repre- 
sentative of the American Federation of 
Labor. in Detroit: 

“In the public interest I am con- 
strained to request you to withhold 
strike action called for this afternoon 
until I can have conference in Wash- 
ington in an effort to reconcile existing 
differences, I suggest Thursday, Will 


[Continued on Page 14, Column 1.] 


no way to prove collusion. 


Defects in Code 


Of Steel Industry 
Affecting Prices 


The Trade Commission’s In- 


quiry Into Methods of 
Fixing Quotations; a 
Clash With the NRA 

Official detector of unfair methods of 


doing business. the Federal Trade Comes 
mission had » new job wished on*it when 
the NRA was born last Summer—investi- 
gator of NRA code violations. 

Last Groundhog day. Feb. 2, it got a 
Senate assignment to dig into the NRA 
steel code and to see what the code had 
done to steel prices. 


After a quick unearthing of voluminous 
facts about price-fixing charges which 
had been made against the steel indus- 
try. the Commission now finds itself both 
a police force for NRA and a condemner 


of NRA’s code of fair competition for 
steel. 


Further. the Commission finds that the 
steel code sanctions some of the same 
practices which FTC so bitterly denounced 
in 1924 when it issued an order that the 
steel industry must discard the “Pitts- 
burgh plus” formula for price basing. 

“Pitisburgh Plus” Plan 

‘The “Pittsburgh plus” formula was a 
plan by which steel mills charged cus- 
tomers the freight rate from Pittsburgh 
to the delivery point. no matter where 
the mill happened to be located.) 

Impressed by the Commission's report, 
President Roosevelt indicated that there 
are two sides to the problem. First, he 
feels that there is a lot of price fixing. 
and the present method of filing of prices 
with the Stee! Institute ‘code authority) 
can lead to fixed-price agreements. 

These the Government couldnt stop if 
it wanted to. he believes. since there is 
Therefore he 
wants to devise some other way of gete 
ting competition in the industry. 

And second, the President is anxious to 
learn what it costs to roll steel rails, data 
which the companies have not been will- 
ing to supply. 

Two Possible Solutions 

There are two ways out of the muddle, 
the Commission finds in concluding its 
lengthy report to the Senate March 20. 
First, the courts can decide if the NRA 
law sanctions price methods of the steel 
industry ‘controlled by the steel code au- 
thority.) Second, the Commission points 
out that the law is largely experimental 
and that the law itself provides means 
to withdraw from policies “that our na- 
tional economy has discarded.” 

Instead of one basing point for freight 
rates, aS in “Pittsburgh plus,” the country 
is divided into regions and there are a 
large number of basing points, the Com- 
mission finds, which amounts to NRA en- 
dorsement of methods which the Commis- 
sion in 1924 decided were repugnant to 
fair business. 

Because it believes there is price-fixing 
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pany. 


his 


insurance associations, 


Life Annuities 
Automobile . 


THE TRAVELERS 


Progress of 70 Years 


EVENTY years ago, on April 

1, 1864, the first accident in- 
surance policy in America was 
issued by The Travelers Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Connecticut. 


HILE traveling in England 

in 1859, James G. Batterson, 
the founder of The Travelers, had 
conceived the idea of the Com- 
His home city, Hartford, 
was already famed as a center of 
fire and life insurance but in Eng- 
land he was offered a form of in- 
surance of which he, with all of 


never heard—an accident ticket. 


Accident. 
Steam Boiler. 


invested conservatively. 
$27 400,000 of U. S. Government 
bonds were added, making a total 
of $112,200,000, in addition to cash 
of over $18,000,000. The assets 
of The Travelers Companies are 
distributed as follows: 


shouldn't cover all the accidental 
hazards of life, as well as those of 
travel, and why policies shouldn't 


be issued for a year instead of 
merely for a day or a few days. 

Returning to the United States 
he found the business outlook 
decidedly unpropitious for his new 
project. He decided to wait. 

But in 1863 he wearied of longer 
postponing his plans. He recog- 
nized that uncertainties alwavs 
existed and determined to gn 
ahead. The Travelers Insurance 
Company was chartered and is- 
sued its first insurance contract 
April 1, 1864. 


had 


Instantly, he wondered why Amer- 
ica shouldn't have a company "Te 

offering similar insurance. As he insurance The Travelers soon 
rode on the English train and en- 
joyed the satisfaction of the insur- 
ance protection which the ticket 
provided—a substantial amount 
that had cost a few pence—he 
wondered why accident insurance 


its pioneer line of accident 


added life insurance, later liability. 
Through the creation of The Trav- 
elers Indemnity Company the va- 
rious casualty insurance lines that 
cover loss of property were taken 
up: burglary, robbery, theft, steam 


Additional information about The Travelers Companies is set forth tn 
The Travelers-Year Book for 1934. Copies will be supplied upon request. 


L. Eowuno Zacner, President 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 
THE TRAVELERS FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Windstorm 
Plate Glass 


Liability . 
Compensation , 


‘ boiler, plate glass, collision and 
machinery insurance; and, later, 
through The Travelers Fire Insur- 
ance Company, fire, windstorm 
and inland marine forms of msur- 
ance were added. 

Besides being the pioneer in 
accident insurance, The Travelers 
Companies have been the first to 
insure automohiles. 
insurance policy providing an in- 
come to the beneficiary instead of 
lump sum settlement was a Trav. 
elers contract. 

The funds entrusted to The 
Travelers Companies have been 


Dec. 31, 
1032 

U.S. Government Securities 16.17% 
Other Public Securities 12.3 
Railway Securities 10.7 
Public Utility Securities 10.5 

Other Securities 5.6 
First Mortgage Loans 13.5 
Real Estate 5.5 
Loans on Company's Policies 17.7 
Cash on Hand and in Banks 2.7 
Interest Accrued 1.4 
Premiums Outstanding 

and Deferred . 3.9. 


All Other Assets . 


Total | 


After seventy years of service to 
the American people, in good 
times and had, The Travelers offers 
the henefits of wide experience, 
ample resources, and complete tn- 
surance service throughout the 
United States and anada. 


Group 
Inland Marine 


The first life 


In 1933, 


100.0% 


Morac: 
Insure in The Travelers 


Fire 
Burglary 


Machinery 
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country.” 


repeai, we 


ful 


Aleohol Control: 
Spotlight Turned 
On FACA Poliey 


Strangling Wine and Liquor 
Industry, Says One Mem- 
ber of Congress; Reduce 
Prices, Anot! ier Urges 


Are the regulations of the Federal Alco- 
hol Control Administration “giving aid 
and comfort” to liquor bodotleggers and 
racketeers? 3 

Representative Celler (Dem.). of Brook- | 
lyn, N. Y., says they are. He declares the | 
setting up of this new bureau has given 
the Federal Government a_ stronghold 
on the wine and liquor industries. 

Representative Cochran ‘Dem.:, of St. 
Louis, Mo., admits the FACA may noi 
have functioned as it should, but points 
out that it is a new organization and that 
those who would destroy the FACA are 
those who refuse to sell the whisky they 
hold at reasonable prices. 

The discussion arose last week Just alter 
the House passed the bill to repeal Fed- 
eral liquor prohibition laws to the extent) 
they are in force in Hawaii, and was de- 
bating a similar bill, which also passed, 
as to Alaska. Both measures have passed 
the Senate and now go to the President. 

Criticism of FACA 

“The Federal Alcohol Control Adminis- 
tration practically has control over the 
sale of all liquor in the United States.” 
Mr. Celler said. “This FACA is a sort of 
fungus growth It grows larger and is 
expanding in all directions. 

“It has seized upon functions belonging | 
primarily to the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue, the Customs Service and the De-| 
partment of Agriculture. It grows by | 
what it feeds on. 

“It was supposed to be an interim bu- 
reau. The industry has now grown to 
large proportions, and there is no neces- 
sity for .an interim bureau at the present 
time. 

“We have set up a bureau which gives, 
the Federal Government a_ stranglehold 
on the wine and liquor industries which 
is preventing their proper and normal 


‘ growth. These undue restrictions, coming | 
other for the Democratic. 


out in the form of regulations from day 
to day, are giving aid and comfort to the 
bootleggers and racketeers all over the 


Prices Before Repeal 
“Is it no. a fact that, before prohibi- 
could get cheaper and 
better liquor from the racketeers than we 
are today getting from the legitimate 
dealers?” asked Representative Fitzpatrick 
(Dem.), of Bronx, New York City. 

“I believe the FACA, honest and faith- 
servants, but enthusiastically mis- 
guarded.” replied Mr. Celler. “The FACA 
has lent everv aid to the large distillers 
and industrialists as against the small 
man. For example, in its allotment of 
Scotch whisky. more than 50 per cent of! 
all importations went to the English 
whisky trust, calleld the Distillers’ Corpo- 
ration, Ltd. 

“It issued a regulation limiting bottling 
of straight whisky to distillers, thereby 
feathering the nests of distillers to the: 
detriment of small rectifiers and whole- 
salers. Constructive legislation is abso-. 
lutely necessary to set the FACA on the! 
right track.” 

Large Profit Alleged 


“I want to see the Administration ex- 
ercise its power,” said Mr. Cochran. “I 
am unwilling to do anything for those 
who control the domestic supply of liquor 
in this country at the present time. It 
is the organized group that wants this 
Governiment agency abolished. 

“Why should we do anything for this 
class that is gouging the public by charg- 
ing unheard of prices for whisky and by 
such prices perpetuate the bootlegger. The 
FACA has the power under the code to 
reduce the price of whisky if it finds the 
price charged is so high that it causes 
the public to patronize the bootlegger. 

“Good whisky is being sold at a profit 
of over 200 per cent. Whisky in control 
of the same people last June sold in the 
drug stores for $32 a case. now it is being 
sold io the retailer for $68 and $70 a 
case. The FACA needs no additional evi- 
dence to require reduction of these prices. 

“The FACA Officialls told me they have 
the power; why they do not exercise that 
power is beyonce me to understand. The 
President should step in and see that 
something is done now. No legislation 
is needed. 

“My objective is to get the price of 
liquor down where the ordinary individual 
can buy it. and vou then will automatic- 
allv drive out the bootlegger and racket- 
eer. 


GALLON OF ‘HARD LIQUOR’ 
FOR EVERYBODY IN 1934 


Estimated Consumption of 105 Million Gallons 


people who want to ask him or tell 


selves, 


CONGRESSMEN- AT-EASE IN CLOAKROOMS Fay Divorees’ 


**@ENATOR Blank talked in | 

cloakroom with Senator—.” 
“Congressman Doe conferred in the 
cloakroom with Congressman—.” 

It is in the cloakrooms of Congress | 
rather than on the floor of Senate or 
House that the affairs of the Nation 
are decided. By the time Senators or 
Representatives have reached the 
floor, their opinions, often formed in 
the cloakroom, are usually set and 
seldom does a speech from the floor 
upset them. 

The casual visitor to the House or 
Senate side of the Capitol does not 
see the cloakroom where, by the way. 
there are modern overcoats, fedoras, 
a derby or so, but never these days 
a cloak. Guards shoo the _ visitor 
away from the entrance to this hal- 
lowed section of House or Senate al- 
though the entrance in each case, 
like the exit of a maze, is so obvious 
that it would be owerlooked by most. 

“Cloakroom” is really a word used 
to designate not merely the anteroom 
where Senator or Congressman hangs 
his hat but the whole suite of large 
rooms where Senators or Representa- 
tives respectively gather. 


A Real Sanctuary 

The Senate has its “cloakroom,” the 
House has its “cloakroom,” and these 
are sacred to actual members of Sen- 
ate or House. In the “cloakroom” the 
Federal legislator is as secure from 
interruption by those whom he hasn’t 
the leisure or desire to see as if he 
were entrenched behind battlements 
with the drawbridge raised and the 
castle door bolted. Besieged as he is 
at office and frequently at home by 


+ 


In Retreats Off the F loor, Senate and House 


Really Decide Affairs of the Nation 


him, the cloakroom is about the only | 
place in the country where he may, | 
if he so prefers, be unmolested. 

The Senate cloakroom isga suite of 
dignified rooms with high ceilings, | 
great windows. deep carpets and much 


‘handsome gold decoration in the late 


colonial manner. It contains two com-' 
fortable oblong apartments, full of 
chairs, tables, couches, and identical 


‘in size and furnishings and reserved. 


one for the Republican Senators, the. 


After the Republicans and the Dem- 
ocrats discuss things among them- 
they may if they like go out 
in the spacious corridor—a vast room 
in itself—and talk things over with | 
one other. The profusion of couches 


strike the attention of the visitor: 
lawmaking seems to be fatiguing 
work. 


Probably in all Washington there is 
no room more beautiful than that in 
the Senate cloakroom known as “The 
Vice President's.” Square and wide. 
tcuched with gold leaf. furnished 
with mahogany, it is a room of both 
architectural and_hictoric 
From the desk in its center more than 
one Vice President has moved later 
to the room down the hall reserved 
for the President. 

From the middle of the ceiling in: 
the Vice President's room hangs one, 
of the finest crystal chandeliers in the | 
world, like an inverted birthday cake | 
with a rainbow on the tip of every 
candle. Fitted first with candles. 
later with gas. the chandelier hung 
originally in the White House. But 
it swayed in the breeze when windows 
were opened and was moved to its 
present location where no_ cross- 
draught can stir it. 


President's Room 

The President’s room, its walls dec- 
orated with delicate floral and vine, 
patterns on a gold background, is | 
practically an art galiery. Walls and 
ceilings are covered with splendid al- 
legorical paintings interspersed with 
portraits of American statesmen. 
There's an allegerical lady in the ceil- 
ing above the President's chair whose 
eyes, as the page boy guide will point 
ovt, follew the visitor wherever he 
moves about the room. 

The tone set by the Senate Chamber 
just beyond the cloakroom—its vener- 
able Japanese snuff boxes, now and 
then used, fastened to the wall at the 
doors near the dais: its old-fashioned 
glass sand boxes on the desks, is the 
tone of its cloakroom. Here there is 
formality, adherence to custom and 
tradition. 


_ Over on the House side, the tone is 


‘Fin 


With 


25 Million Left Ov er 


dignity. 


'United States on which every 


Of Private Colleges 


Salary Cuts and Other Eecon- 


Closed to the public and well guarded, House and 
Senate cloakrooms are the scene of debate that 
never gets in print, but it is the debate that counts. 
On lounges and sofas, the legislators talk over the 
state of the Nation, a on what 


different. 


formal. Instead of the thick moss 


green carpet of the Senate Chamber, 


the House has a rather light blue com- 


position on the floor and in the House 


cloakroom, instead of gold leaf and 
opulence there is a cherry effect of 
simplicity. The Republican and 
Democratic lounges have the air of a 
men’s club. But they are just as hid- 
den from the casual visitor as the 
Senate sanctum and just as difficult 
to enter without the proper creden- 


tials. 


Tabs on the Weather 
Another feature which the Senate 
and House cloakrooms have in. com- 
‘mon is a gift from France. It takes 
the form of several gigantic floor 
vases, graceful in outline and coloring, 
tall enough and big enough to afford 
-a hiding place for Ali Baba or any of 
his comrades from the Arabian Nights. 
‘If some day you manage to stroll] far 
down a corridor on the House or Sen- 
ate side of the Capitol without being 
turned back by a guard and if you see 
a door swing open to a long stretch of 
wide hallway beyond a colossal vase. 
then you are looking ai part of either 
the House or Senate cloakroom. The 
vases from France are set around here 
and there at strategic points, ap- 
parently as barriers. 
Nobody seems to know why, 


Dignified enough, but in- \indeed with political 


mittee” 
committee in the Capitol. 


to the floor. 


lightning 
rods. 

The non-existent “Cloakroom, Com- 
is perhaps the most important 
Which is 


to say, that the group of Senators— 
or of Representatives, as the case may | 


be—who gather in corners of the. 
lounge to talk things over are the 
groups that make the political agree- 
ments which later are reflected in 
the bills passed by Senate or House. 

The visitor in the gallery of either 


branch of Congress is astonished to 
“note that while an important speech 


is in progress many of the legislators 
are strolling in and out of the swing- 
ing doors that lead to the cloakroom. 
This does not mean, however, that the 


legislators do not Know what is going 


on or are not interested. They knew 
what would go on before it began to 
go and their interest in many cases 
has been expresed in the Cloakroom 
long before the speech began. 

When a quorum is desired for a vote 
in the Senate, for example. the 
quorum bell rings and Senators begin 
to file back from the Cloakroom. It 
has happened more than once that 
the business to which the quorum bell 
called them back was less important 
than the business they were discussing 
in the lounge. 


So routine a fact is this that 20 


is happening on the floor. 
House cloakroom, the doors to the right leading 
A few dishes are handy, on the buffet 
at the right, where a hurried snack may be obtained. 
And to business, 


‘when Senators or Representatives! 
have fought vigorously in .the Senate | 
or House all during the session, but | 
have affably eaten lunch together | 
afterward in the nearby restaurant or | 
at the Cloakroom buffet, chuckling at 


each other’s jokes and patting each 
|other on 


the back like the good’ 
friends they really were. A quarrel ' 
in the Cloakroom may be far more 
‘serious than a pitched battle on the’ 
Floor. 


In certain ways other than the 


matter of decoration the House Cloak- 


room differs from the Senate. With 
more than four times the number of 


that 
certain inflexible customs and regula- 
tions, such as that exercised at need 
by the Rules Committee in limiting 
debate. Even so, the House in a re- 
bellious mood is a handful. The 
Cloakroom has generally bred and fos- 
tered this-mood. Debate is not lim- 
ited there. 


Where the Sveaker Reigns 


local opinion on various measures has_ 
reached the Congressmen swiftly and, 
accurately from their districts. 
here that the various groups have! 
compared notes opinion. 
Once let a wave of adverse or of fa- 


Underwood & Underwood 


Here is a view of the 


years ago the Iate Senator them 
Hale of Maine more than once re- 
ferred to it. “Mr. President,” he would 
say, addressing the dais, “in order to 


expedite the business of the Senate, I, 


move that the Senate adjourn.” 
When Quorum Bell Rings 


And more than one observer has 
remarked that the. principal thing | 
Which breaks into the business of Con- 


gress is the quorum bell calling it to: 


vote on a bill. 


The Cloakroom furnishes now 
again some quiet comedy or 
drama for these who realize what is 
actually taking place when Senators 
or Representatives wrangle on the 
Floor over some cherished measure. 
There are Senators or 
who oppose each other bitterly in de- 
bate, who point the finger and occa- 
Sionally shake the fist, 
and deride. Often this is histrionies. 

What the Congressmen say to each 
other on the floor will be put into the 
Coneressional Record where al! 
cluding voters--may read _ it. 
the national legislators express on the 
floor is their political opinion. 
be absolutely sincere but 


been bullying. 


There are .innumerable 


and 1 
melo-_ 


Congressmen , 


who denounce | 


in- | 
What 
lt may 
: | 
it does not. 
necessarily reflect their personal opin- | 
ion of the colleagues whom they have 


instances | 


vorable opinion sweep through the. 
Cloakroom from group to group, and | 


the party leaders will threaten or ca- 
in vain. 


‘members, the House itself is so big. 
it would be unwieldy without. 


It is: 


That Flower Into 
Cases of Bigamy 


Mexico’s Bogus Decrees That 
Bring Fat Fees to Lawyers 
And Plenty of Grief to 


Our Citizens 


Maybe that painless Mexican divorce 
wasn't such a good idea after all. It has 
a big chance of turning out like the tooth 


that was pulled absolutely painless—it 
really wasn't pulled. Anyhow, more than 
one American is losing slelep wondering 
whether he is a bigamist, with only the 
Consulate General in far-off Mexico City 
able to answer his frantic ‘nquiry. 

It seems that certain lawyers have been 
operating in the United States for the 


‘avowed purpose of helping to break with 
-as little trouble as possible the ties that 
|are supposed to bind. Numerous persons 
_have been attracted by their sales talk— 
'no waiting, no personal appearance, sim- 
It is in the House Cloakroom that. 


ple charges, For a _ substantial fee in 
hand one can receive an impressive docu- 
ment with signatures and seals authenti- 
cated by the American Consulate General 
in Mexico City stating that a divorce has 
been granted one in the State of Morelos, 
Mexico. 

Only now it has come to light that 
something like one-third of the divorces 
granted in Morelos recently have been 
bogus. A considerable number of Ameri- 
cans have been among those victimized. 


' Apparently the falsifiers of these decrees 
| have transferred genuine signatures from 


' other documents to the fake ones, thereby 


Because the Speaker of the House} making them appear authentic. 


is ‘the party leader, which the Vice. 
President of the Senate is not, the 
Representatives most often admitted | 


to the Speaker’s Room: are as a rule, 
_the grand viziers of the party organ- | 
ization. 


The Speaker naturally holds | 
most of his consultations with the 
aides important to the party in power; 
ghairmen of committees, party whip, 
‘floor leader. 


| This tends to draw a pretty sharp 
| distinction between those who fre- 
quent the Speaker’s Room and those 
who don’t. It is not always in this 
case a distinction without a differ-. 
ence; 


the differences that sometimes 
rend the Cloakroom asunder may fre- | 
quently be-traced to this distinction. 


The American Consulate General has 
notified the State Department at Wash- 
ington of this sad state of divorces a la 
Mexico. And this department has sug- 
‘gested that persons who have received 
' decrees from the State of Morelos will no 
doubt be interested in finding out whether 
or not they are genuine. The Consulate 
General in Mexico City is prepared to in- 
| vestigate each and every decree on re- 
quest to decide whether it was legally ise 
sued. 


Dog Active at 21 Years 
Pennsylvania officials report the licens- 
ing under the State dog law of a 2l-year- 
‘old dog. The dog which has attained this 
record of longevity is a mixed shepherd 
and collie. Although still active, he is 
handicapped by partial blindness. 


| | 


for all bacteria 


| germicide must actually 


stand ready at all times 


An antiseptic... 


not simply ene group of bacteria 


When choosing an antiseptic or germicide, tt 4s 
important to consider the precise purpose in view. 1 
| Thus. if the germs to be fought are streptococci, the 


tococci. If the product selected is Zonite, the public 
can be assured of effectiveness against all bacteria. 
This is most useful in a general antiseptic that must 


ZONITE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Chrysier Butlding, New York 


he effective against strep- 


for all emergencies. 


but in the House cloakroom 
there is a big map of the 


day the weather in the dif- 
ferent States is marked. ‘From 
the Weather Bureau, the 
weather report comes in be- 
fore noon and is distributed 
in its proper proportions and 
degrees from Florida to Ore- 
gon. 

The suggestion has been 
made that this is to give the 
Congressmen a topic for con- 
versation during a lull or to 
give them, in rotation, some- 
thing to brag about as a boost 
for the home territory. Pos- 
sibly it has something to do 
with keeping a weather eye 
on one’s district or 


omies as Effect of 
Depression 


NOUGH SPIRITS to provide the in-' 


4 habitants of United States 
With nearly a gallon apiece will be 
consumed in the twelve months follow- 
ing repeal. Enough to provide the in- 
habitants with a gallon apiece and 
have around twenty-five million gal- 
lons left over will be manufactuted for 
beverage purposes in 1934 

In other words, about 150.000.000 gal- 
lons of spirits will be manufactured 
for beverage purposes in 1934. With 
the present excise tax. about 105.000.000 
gallons will be consumed between the 
Gate of repeal and its first anniversary. 

These figures were contained in a let- 
ter to the President from Administra- 
tor Hugh S Johnson, of the NRA, re- 
porting approval of the code for the 
distilled spirits industry, quoting 
an estimate as to the capacity of the 
American public made by Treasury 
Department statisticians. The peak 
preduction of spirits before prohibition 
was around 202,000,000 gallons. 

Codes to Become Effective 


The code for distillers and the labor 
provisions of the code for brewers were 
approved last week by the NRA. The 
effective date for the first is March 26, 
and for the second. April 2. In each 
Case the order of approval postpones 
the effectiveness for ten days “to af- 
ford consideration of the objections of 
amy interested parties.” The brewers’ 
code without the labor provisions was 


the 


and 


Signed by the President on Dec. 4. 

For the distilled spirits industry, 
code specifies a four-hour 
week 


the 
maximum 
with 48 hours a week, and 10 


the! 


hours a day during seasonal demands 
over a Six weeks’ period in the course 
of the vear, if pav is at the rate of ‘at 


least” a time and a third. Minimum 
Wages are 40 cenis an hour and, for 
office emploves, $16 a week. 


The additiona! employment required 
aS a result of the labor provisions in 
the brewers’ code is estimated at 21'. 
per cont. This biings the total number 
of emploves to about 38.350. 

Importations in February 

Wines and liquors imported in Feb- 
ruary for immediate consumption. 
for storage, were valued at $4,765.477 
according to the Foreign Trade Statis- 
tics Division of the Bureau of Forcien 
and Domestic Commerce, or more than 
$1,000.000 less than December receipts 

Whisky, the most important item. 
made up about half the February im- 
ports. About three-quarters of the 
whisky came from the United King- 
dom and Canada. 

Still wines imported in February 
were valued at $1.310.125; champagnes 
and other sparkling wines at $335,178. 
and brandy at $488,232. France ranked 
as the chief source of champagnes, 
sparkling wines and brandy. Italy, 
Germany and Spain were next in im- 
portance. 

Gin was imported during February 
to the value of $58,283, chiefly from the 
United Kingdom and Holland. Greek 
Wines, cordials and brandy are also 
coming into the country, $177,793 worth 
arriving during December and Janu- 
ary. Brandy 
part of this consignment. 


- 


not. 


made up the principal , 


Colleges receiving no State or city 
financial aid are having difficulties in 
maintaining their services to students. 
Educational 
churches and those under private con- 
trol are feeling the effects of the eco- 
nomic situation keenly. This is partic- 
ularly 
on religious groups, according to reports 
received by the Federal Office of Edu- 
cation. 

The faculties are among the keenest 
sufferers. Almost half the church col- 
ieges are in arrears in payments due 
their teachers in February. Heavy 
salarv cuts have been the rule. 

Carrying needy but deserving stu- 
dents on notes for tuition is cited as 
the greatest single item responsible for 
the present state of affairs. Practically 
all have long-term notes which cannot 
be discounted. Obligations for building 
and repairs, refinancing, and mortgages, 
bonds and other debts are also listed 
as causes. 

Several of the colleges have more 
than $80,000 on their books in deferred 
tuition. Ten have capital improvement 
obligations for buildings of half a mil- 
lion dollars or more. Refinancing will 
be necessary. 

Nine-tenths of the church schools 
and more than two-thirds of the pri- 
vate schools have been forced to cut 


' faculty salaries sharply. 


institutions supported by | 


true of those solely dependent | 


Watch out for 
signs of jangled nerves 


Get enough sleep—fresh air—rec- 
reation—and make Camels your 
cigarette, particularly if you are 
a steady smoker. 
For remember, 


Other people notice them—even 
when you don’t—little nervous 
habits that are the danger signal 
for jangled nerves, 

And remember, right or wrong, 
people put their own interpreta- 
tions on them. 

So it pays to watch your nerves, 


the 


COSTLIER TOBACCOS 


Camels are made from finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS than any other popular brand of cigarettes! 


| 


| 


+ 6 
On 


telltale 


Camel's cost- 


yourself. 


lier tobaccos never jangle your Tobecco Company pari 
nerves—no matter how many C. 
you smoke, nd me book of nerve tents 


are YOUR 


THIS F FREE BOOK WILL YOu 


Shows 20 wa 
y8 to te 
nerves—a]] 


nstructive and WERVES 
amus- 20 wow steve veers 
have h you 


blank below 


from 2 packs of Camels, 
Free book comes 
Postpaid, 


CLIP AND MAIL 7 TC 


Copyright, 1934, 


rome | 


- Mail order. 
with fronts 


Stat 
Ofer expires December 3), 


B. J. Reynolds Tobacco 


een DMOKE AS MANY AS YOU WANT... 


THEY NEVER GET ON YOUR NERVES! 
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TRANSPORTATION 


AMERICA’S 


A Week of Labor Trouble— 
The Story Day by Day 


HECTIC week of listening. of argue | 


ment. of bargaining. of cajoling and 
of threats, as labor and employers strug- 
gled with problems of collective bargain- 
ing, kept Washington on edge through the 
past week. 

Developments occurred from day to day 
with staccato effect. The chronological 
story of happenings follows: 

Monday 

Impending the following Wednesday 
morning at 9 o'clock was a strike of work- 
ers in the automobile industry. 


In New York. automobile industry mag- 


nates gathered to decide their attitude to 
worker demands for an election to deter- 
mine who should represent the men and 
for a grievance committee to hear 
worker complaints. 

To New York flew Gen. Hugh S. John- 
son, recovery administrator, seeking to 
wring from the magnates some offer of 
compromise. 

Out of the meeting came a blast attack- 
ing what the emplovers described as an 
attempt by the American Federation of 
Labor to gain control of all industry. 


In Cleveland, impatient workers in ac- | 


cessory plants went on strike. 

From the steel industry came reports - 
that if auto workers went out, steel work- 
ers would join them. 

Out of the offices of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor came a statement of 
William Green, president, denying asser- 
tions that the A. F. of L. sought to con- 
trol industry. 
Recovery Law allows. 

In Washington representatives of 1,000,- 


But labor balked, turned down the idea, 
and wanted to press its demands. but 
agreed to have Transportation Coordina- 
tor Eastman serve as a mediator to com- 
pose differences. 

Then rail executives also agreed to Mr. 


Eastman, who immediately took up _ his 
task. 
The labor skies cleared a little. 
Thursday 


Br ight and carly came report from the 
Pacific Coast of longshoremen about to 
strike, tying up all shipping. 

Dispatched from the White House ‘vas 
a telegram asking forebearance and time 
to appoint a committee to negotiate and 
mediate. 

Back from the coast came 
the men would wait. 

To the White Howse for 
in the Oval Room with Mr. Roosevelt 
came the automobile workers. 

Soon the big meeting, including 13 lo- 
cal officials, dwindled to 5. 

At the end of the long meeting that ex- 
tended into the evening, came a report 
of “substantial progress.” 

But no plan of action to meet the strike 

Automobile magnates remained in their 


news that 


a conference 


hotel, waiting for word from the White 
House, 
‘At work feverishly, General Johnson 


spent the evening arguing with the em- 


and impatient to “down tools” 
Savs they only want what | 


Weirton, 


000 railroad workers and representatives | 


of executives reached an impasse in their 

_efforts to negotiate a new wage agreement. 
Tuesday 

Out in Pontiac, Mich., union officers met 

to consider the strike call for Wednesday. 


From the White House went an appeal | 


to the employes to hold off action pending 
a Washington meeting. 

Invited to meet the President were em- 
ployers, scheduled for Wednesday after- 
noon, and labor. leaders, 
Thursday. 

Out of the White House went a letter to. 
railroad labor and railroad employers tell- | 
ing both sides to settle their differences or 
have a Federal commission investigate the. 


| 


ployers. 

Word from Detroit told of men restive 
if Wash- 
ington negotiations were not specded. 

Delegation of union steel workers from 
in Washington to demand Crov- 
ernment action under NRA, reported sat- 
isfaction with Government steps. 

Friday 

Bright and early General John-on was 
at it with union representatives’ still seek- 
ing some way out of automobile impasse. 

Strike talk grew, but President kept 
hopeful and observed that he still hoped 
to take a brief vacation next week 

In preparation at the White House was 
a list of mediators to handle the West 


scheduled for | Coast longshoreman’s strike. 


President Roosevelt held himself "in 


readiness to receive either employers or. 


workers if they made any progress toward 
settlement. 
Hours passed and still no call came to 


situation. Again urged a six month's con- receive the parties to the dispute. 


‘tinuance of present wage scale pending 


new negotiations. 

Announcement from New York that, 
General Johnson had failed to change the 
attitude of automobile employers. 


Distributed from the office of Attorney 


General Cummings was the story of a suit 
hy the Government to restrain the Weir- 
ton Steel Company from violating the col- 
lective bargaining section of the Recovery 
Act. 
attitude. 


Accepted as warning of Government | 
| carrying 


Coming out of Detroit was a message to. 


the President telling that an effort would 


be made to hold up strike orders until) went the employers. 


Thursday. 


In Washington hearings proceeded on, 


pany unions and remove what remained 
the inciting cause of the auto industry 
trouble. 


Wednesday 


_the Wagner bill that would outlaw com-. 


Coordinator Eastman, acting quickly, be- 
gan his negotiation with the railroad man- 
agers. 

Over the wires from Washington went 


‘frequent messages to union men in De- | 


troit reassuring them. 


In one office of the Commerce Building. 


sat the committee of automobile employers. 
In another room, just one removed, sat 
the committee of union representatives. 
Bobbing between was General Johnson 
messages, arguing, cajoling, 
seeking concessions. 

Just before 5 o'clock, down the elevator 
Some crowded into 
the General's private car, others into a 
taxicab. 

Into the office of President. 
paraded the executives for 
sion. 


another ses- 
An hour later they departed looking 


| tired and serious, with nothing to report. 


To the White House came leading auto- | 


mobile manufacturers for a 
meeting with the President. 

No statement followed. Little evidence | 
of change in position by magnates. 


three hour | 


Then up-drew the union representatives 
and into the President's office they went. 
About an hour later, out they trooped 
with reports 0: progress. 


From union representatives came ex- | 
' pressions of hope for a settlement Satur- | 


Received from Pontiac was a message to, day. 


the President telling that the auto work-. 


ers had agreed to hold up strike action newspapermen 


pending the Washington meeting. 


Asked of the President, and ‘nie | 
was the privilege of having 13 union lead- | 
ers sit in on the Oval Room conference. | 


Emerging from the White House. Sen- 


But. employer representatives 


not to expect too much. 
Saturday 

President Roosevelt came to his office | 
hoping that the day would enable him 
to scratch the auto dispute from the list 
of urgent. problems needing solution be- 


ator Couzens, of Michigan, expressed hope fore he can take his short vacation. 


that a strike would be avoided. 


Coordinator Eastman turned to labor 


Roosevelt. 


warned 


| 


From labor circles came the suggestion | spokesmen in search of a way to compose | 


that President Roosevelt might invoke the | their 


differences with the 


employers. | 


drastic licensing powers of NRA if no| Dickering promised to run over into next: 


agreement developed. 


President's suggestion for a six months’ 
extension of — contracts. 


week, 
Out of the meeting of railroad execu- | 


General Johnson turned again to battle | 
tives came an agreement to accept the with employers and employes in auto dis- | 


pute to get agreement. 


He thought 
had _the formula that 


would Ww ork. 


+ 


DRAMA OF LABOR. DISPUTES 
AND EFFORTS TO END THEM 


[Continued from Page 12.] 


you advise me immediately.—Franklin 


D. Roosevelt.” 


That same afternoon he received from 
William Collins the following reply to his. 
telegram: 

“Your important telegram received. 
Power to act rests with officers’ confer- 
ence which convenes at 5 o'clock today 
at Pontiac, Michigan. Rest asured that 
we will urge them to meet situation in 
spirit you ask. Will notify you imme- 
diately of action of officers’ conference.” 


Employers Called 
To Conference 


ranged, through Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, | 
Administrator of NRA, to meet on Wed- 
nesday afternoon with the executive com- 
mittee of the National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce. representing the em- 
ployers. 

Then on the night of March 30 he re- 


ceived the following telegram from Mr. 


Collins in Detroit: 

“We are prepared to place our case be- 
fore you, confident that in the interpre- 
tation of Section 7a) of the Nationa] | 
Recovery Act, the right of free choice of 
representatives will be maintained. We 
therefore are appointing a committee to 
meet with vou at your invitation. 

“The strike is held in abeyance pend- 
ing the outcome of vour conference at 
W*shington, 

The President replied as follows: 

“I greatly appreciate your decision 
and wil] be glad to receive representa- 
Mives of the thirteen unions as suggested. 


.the following telegram to W. 
President, 
national Longshoremen’s Association, San 
Francisco: 


the Association 
_Tequest. 


I appreciate the good spirit of vour tele- 
gram and am looking forward to seeing 
you on Thursday.” 

Out of the meetings that followed in| 
Washington came the plan for peace in 
the industry. 

Then on March 22 the White House 
announced that the President had re- | 


ceived a tlecram from George Creel, State 
Director, 
San Francisco, advising that the Inter- 
national Longshoremen's 
the Pacific Coast has voted in ratio of 


National Emergency Council, 


100 to 1 to strike March 23. 
Mr. Creel's dispatch said 12,000 men 


“will probably quit work and whole Coast 
In the meantime, Mr. Roosevelt had ar- | involved from Vancouver to San Diego” 


and added that the inevitable result “is 


, bound to be industrial war and a crush- 


ing blow to revived prosperity of the 


Pacific States.” 


The President late March 22 dispatched 
J. Lewis, 


Pacific Coast District, Inter- 


“In public interest I am constrained 
to ask you to suspend strike order ef- 
fective Friday, March 23, until an in- 
vestigatior. of all matters in controversy 
can be made by impartial board which 
I will name. This Board will be em- 
powered to conduct hearings and make 
recommendations as a basis for peace- 
ful settlement of differences by negotia- 
tion. I earnestly ask your cooperation 
and will appreciate an immediate reply.” 
Mr. Creel later wired the President that 
would comply with his 


Association of . 


nearest competitor, 


to be located at the basing point. 
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index for week of March 10 resumed upward 
in carloadings, steel production and cotton for- 
Easter a marked 
sales reported much greater than year ago when trade was adversely af- 


influence in trend. Retail 


+ 


STEEL OUTPUT HAS SLIGHT DROP 


‘Ue tee trend in production of steel ingots checked during week for 

first time since first of vear. 
capacity compared with 48 per cent week before. 
industry itself and among principal consumers deterrent influences. 


Output estimated at 47 per cent of 
Threat of strikes in 


+ 


CARLOADINGS SHOW A GAIN 


80 
40 
20) 
| OADINGS of revenue freight for week ended March 19 (last shown on 
chart) again registered a gain over the previous week. Totals were 
§12,402 cars; 604.137 week before. Advance advices for present week indi- 
cates that upward trend will continue stronger. 
STOCKS MAINTAIN PRICE LEVEL 


JAN. FEBIMAR! APR. 


are issued by the Bureau of 


merce, 


MAY'JUN.' JUL. AUG! SEPT.IOCT. INOVIDEC. . 
ye of trading on stock exchange close to highest level for five 

weeks with price movements irregular but slightly higher, averaging 
$91.32 against $91.06 for week before. 
000 week before. Sentiment sanguine despite threat of labor troubles, 


q| HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” 


Domestic Commerce of the Depar tment of Com- 
To simplify comparison between busi- 
ness indicators and to compare statistical series 
which are expressed in different units, 
Bureau has calculated the statistics in terms of 


Turnover was 7,130,000 shares; 7,151,- 


OUTPUT OF AUTOMOBILES INCREASED 
JAN|FEB.IMA 


APR. MAY JUN. SEPTIOCE DEC. 


1933. 1934" 


AIN in production of automobiles for week ended March 17 was such 


that it sent the adjusted index of 


sents the average of 1923-25. Cram’s estimate 79,673 units for week: 73.645 
Industry expects upward trend to continue if labor 


for week before. 
troubles are averted. 
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SOFT COAL PRODUCTION LARGER 


100 


the chart over the line that repre- 
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UTPUT of bituminous coal at the 


shown on chart; daily average for week ended March 10 was 1,396 
thousand tons compared with 1,379 week before. 


garded by industry as seasonal. 


WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICES HIGHER 


’ 00 


| aetna commodity prices continued to rise slowly according to 
Present figure of 74.6 compares with 74.5 a 
week before with depression low of 55.0 on March 3, 1933, and with average 


Irving Fisher index. 


of 56.1 in month of March, 1933. 


BOND PRICES DECIDEDLY BETTER 


Industrial demands remained strong. 


mines slightly greater in last week 


This improvement re- 


6Q ti 


JANIFEBMAR! APR. IMAY JUN. 


JUL. 


OND market continued upward course carrying all major groups to best 
price levels in three to four years. Volume of trading increased 


markedly, 


$91,800,000 par value compared with $73.000.000 week before. 


Composite price of 40 corporate issues $93.36 up from $92.11. 


Foreign and base period the weekly 


the each week is calculated 


average. 


Defects in the Steel Code 
As Factor in Price Levels 


{Continued from Page 12.1 


in steel, and price-raising as well, 


‘discriminated against unless they happen 
to be located at one of the freight basing 
/points. These points generally are places 
where big plants are grouped. 


Showing how imaginary freight charges 


| work, the Commission cites a lot of ex- 
‘amples, such as this: 


A mill in Duluth, 
Minn., which buys its raw steel right in 
‘Duluth, must pay $6.60 a ton, the freight 
rate from Chicago to Dublin even though 


-the steel is only carted a few miles inside 


all because Chicago is the basing 

Not. only that, but the plant's 
in Chicago. can buy 
that city $660 a ton 
is fortunate enough 
And 
still more, if the Duluth raw steel seller 
ships to a Chicago customer, it must pay 
$6.60 a ton out of its own pocket because 
it cannot add the freight charge to the 
bill. 


the city, 
point. 


its raw steel in 
cheaper because it 


Six Steel Basic Points 

Pittsburgh is the basing point for 33 
kinds of steel, the Commission finds. Five 
other important points are Chicago for 
94 kinds, Birmingham for 16, Cleveland 
for 15, Buffalo tor 14 and Pacific Coast 
ports for 13. 

Then the Commission feels that water- 
way and truck lines eet an unfair deal 


‘out of the code because only a hmited al- 


lowance is made 
their own trucks. 

Morcover, it concludes that powerful 
mills or groups now can force the .indyus- 


where customers haul in 


try to ciscriminate in their favor. As a 
sample, it says that “Detroit automobile 
manufacturers have foreed the (steel) 


eaithtooes of Treasury ‘Day by — as Shown in Condensed Form 


Toial 


*Counter entry (deduct). 


$5.247,011.963.30 


$4.841.626.790.75 


$4, 628, 144,118.10 


$4. 891. 898.2 223 


Internal revenue receipts: nee h15 seek 16 March 17 March 19 March 20 March 21 
Income tax ......... $13,748 ,832.78 $62 667,937.12 $21.784.294.43 $36.446.954.64 $20,019.476.34 $13,172,525 91 
Miscellaneous internal revenue. 3.059.843.95 2.801.302 .87 628,767 11 5.437,829.02 2.572.293 5: 2,031 ,121.10 
Processing tax on farm products vic% 316.169 60 117,630.88 45.578.42 152,998 27 104.070.40 59,084.99 

908 444.16 950.364.73 638.218 25 1.561.567.19 863,109 53 662 .893.05 

Miscellaneous receipt: 34.696 .49 77,275.76 171,735.69 189 910.90 207,522.93 14.8126) 

Trust and contri buted funds and in- 
951 783 95 394.532.42 381 401.70 549,555.19 314, 736.25 406.558 64 

Public debt .. 454, 935.859.72 1.661 .000.00 50.000.00 38.734,950 00 3.398.190. 5: 191.174.3085 .94 

4.773,456,312.65 4.772,956.746.97 4.795,444,025.50 4 808 833,457 92 4.863,683.073.55 4.880 302.956 21 

Total $5,247,011 ,963.30 4.841 626.790.7: 1 24,769.45 

$ 626,790.75 $4.828.144,118.10 $4,891 ,898.223. 13 $4.891.162 473.40 $4.998.024 69.45 45 
Departmental ... $608 378.76 $1.506,.464.61 $1.159,418.20 $1.622. 189.72 $282.911.28 $586,784.87 
Interest on public ‘debt. 3.612.485.25 20.510.739.12 6.443 ,924.25 5.154.153 1.633 ,505.21 1.125:047.63 

All other 2.789 240.03 4.184.599 82 3.370,655.27 3,115,431.07 2,506,702 .38 2.783.685.08 
Emergency ....... 10 103.524 6¢ 17.500.719.85 6.654 .233.64 16,999.544.06 4.555.689. 89 10,583,410 60 
Trust and contributed funds. *499 507.06 049 845.35 380,360.32 523.348 93 478.451.88 
457.241 094 75 2.129.296 .50 1. 122,668.50 738.9 65.7 1.357.349 50 999.739.399.235 
Balance todey 4.772.956,.746 97 4.795.444.025 50 4.608 833,457.92 4.863. 683. 0738 4.880.302.9686 21 4 882.727.990 14 


$4.891.162.473.40  $4.998.024.769.45 


the | 
Comniussion thinks that small businesses, 
| persistent complainers against codes, are 


“index numbers,” using for convenience as a 
for the years 1923-1925 except where otherwise 
indicated. The weckly average for this period is 
expressed as 100 on the charts and the value for 


Thus, when the item for any particu- 


average of each series 


as a percentage of this 


lar week is greater than the average for the 
years 1923-1925, 
number of more than 100; 
than the average the index number is less than 
100. Actual week for all items does not always 
end on same day. Latest data plotted on chart 
for week ended March 17, where available. 


it is expressed as an index 
if the value is less 


Taking Politics Out 
—QOf Home Loans— 


[Continued from Page 11.] 
has told us, as others have done, of the | 
great evils of the past, that the Republi- 
cans have done this and that-—and I ad- 
mit it. And now, because the Republicans 
have done wrong and filled offices with 
Republican incompetents those now in 


fill them with Democrats. 
ing to follow 6n the heels of the men 
whom they have denounced and who they 
sav were wrong. Yet, in the next breath, 
they vote 40 du the same things that were 
done by those whom thev condemn. 

The present administration came into 
power because of the very things Demo-. 
crats have condemned but which they 
are now doing. Such conduci im the past 
disgusted 


code authority 
differential in favor of southern 
gan of $3 to $5 per ton.” 

Prior to 1880 stcel was shipped f. 0. b. 
mills, that is, the freight charge was that 
from the mill to the customer. In 1880 
an association was formed and a number 
of eastern companies charged the freight 
rate on beams as if they had been made 
in Pittsburgh. 

This blossomed into the 
plus” formula, From 1901 
agreements prevailed, under a zone Ssys- 
tem, by which freight rates were based 
on basing points instead of on the loca- 
tions of the buver and seller. 

Then in 1924 the Trade Commission is- 
sued a complaint against the’ United 
States Steel Corporation and cight of its 
subsidiaries, alleging that the use of com- 
mon basing point delivered prices was uh- 
fair competition. This was followed with 
an order to stop the “Pittsburgh plus” 
practice. 

Since that time, the Commission finds, 
zone basing points have been widely used 
despite its order. and further the NRA 
steel code adopted these basing points. 

Therefore, savs the Commission, the 
code requires producers to violate the 
Commiission’s 1924 order and permits all 
to ignore it. 


“Pittsburgh 
to 1924 open 


Suspenders to Be in Vogue 


Fashion note for men: Suspenders are 
coming back. At the NRA’s code hearing 
for ihe suspender trimming industry a 
number of producers proclaimed gleefully 
that the good old gallus is meeting a fine 
public demand. Men, it seems. once again 
are suspending their trousers from their | 


; Shoulders instead of their waists. 


request 
‘administration who feared Democratic 
| politicians would take their political lives 
if they dared let it be known where they 


bill, 
|who are trying to save their homes. 


They are g0- | want any 


millions of progressive- | 


to approve an arbitrary) 
Michi-— 


‘tables, says, 


minded men and women of the country, | 
and they 


voted the Democratic ticket. 
Here is a provision offered by me at the 
of members of the Democratic 


stood. Here is a Democratic administra- | 
tion going to deal, under the terms of his 
with millions of American citizens | 


When you are electing a cashier of your , 


not put up a sign and say, 
Republicans 


“We do not. 
in this bank?” 


‘When vou are selecting a president of 


your local business corporation, why do 
you not say, “We cannot have any Dem- 
ocrats in this organization. It is going to 
be Republican throughout?” What kind | 
of a business move would that be? What! 
kind of a business man would stand for | 
that? 


If Politicans Rule | 


There is no use in fooling ourselves. If 
politicians are going to name the men 
for these offices, we are going to have 
politicians running the machinery. We 
may assume for argument’s sake that the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Barkley], as 
pure and white as the driven snow, sends 
in names of Democrats by the hundred. 
anxious that only competent men shall 
get in: but many incompetent men will 
creep in under the guise of political ypull. 

Those who want to keep this institu- 


‘bank,.a business institution, why do you "@Ys 


power are going to do the same thing and , 


tion out of politics, the Democrats who | 
want to have it operated on a basis of. 
efficiency, 
lieved of making the appointments, ought 
to be for this amendment. If they will 
enact it, they will relieve themselves of 
much labor which they ought not to be 
called upon to do. Senators and Repre- 
sentatives ought not to be simply errand 
hovs getting offices for people, but that 
is What many of us are. We cannot help 
it, because they come down on us by the 
thousand; and we hear Members every 
day, in the cloakrooms and at the lunch 
“I wish I could be relieved 
of that. I cannot attend to those things. 
I ought to look after something in the 
Senate.” Vote for amendments such as 
this and they will get some relief. 

This great Home Owners’ Loan Corpo- 
ration, while it will be in operation, will 
do a business greater perhaps than any 
other corporation in the United States. 
It will be using my money, Republican 
money, just the same as Democratic 
money, the taxpayers’ money, to relieve 
the common home owner of a debt. to 
enable him to keep his home. I am not 
willing that such an institution should be 


who themselves want to be re- | 


run on the basis of partisan politics, and 


the people of the country will never 
stand for it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on reconsidering the vote by 
which the amendment of the ‘Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Norris) was agreed 
to. 


The veas and nays were ordered, and 


the legislative clerk proceeded to call the 


roll. 

The result was announced—yeas 34, 
35, 
So the Senate refused to reconsider the 


ris was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 


Section of Transportation Service. 


merchandise 
throughout the United States, of com- 


parable traffic and financial strength, 


the patrons’ door and_ transport 


contract, 


time. 
vote by which the amendment of Mr. Nor- such sales ran 77 per cent above the same 


‘month last year, 


Plan for Railways 
To Regain Lost 
Freight Traffie 


Report to C East- 
man Advises Cheaper and 
Better Service—Two New 
Regulation Proposals 


Motor trucks. traveling over the highe- 
ways of the United States are carrying 
the bulk of small merchandise shipments 
formerly carried by railroads. If the raile 
roads are to recover some of this lost traffic 
they must make a radical change in their 
methods, enabling shippers to receive a 
better and cheaper service. 

Thes: are the conclusions of a report 
submitted to the Federal Coordinator of 
Transportation, Joseph B. Eastman, by the 
The 
Section proposes the coordination of all 
transportation facilities of the Nation for 


‘less than carioad shipments of merchan- 


dise and the pooling of railroad shipping 
services into two competitive organiza« 
tions. 

Jurisdiction for I. C. C. 


Another action of importance to trans- 
portation interests during the past week 
was the introduction into the Senate of 
two bills prepared by Mr. Eastman deale 
ing with motor bus and motor freight reg- 
ulation and water transportation in in- 
terstate commerce. Under the proposed 
legislation, motor common carriers would 
be placed under the jurisdiction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as to 
rates, service, safety, accounting’ and re- 
ports. and would be required to have cere 
tificates of public convenience and safety 
before being allowed to do business. 

The report to Mr. Eastman says that 
rail less than carload shipments and ex- 
press trafhe in 1932 failed to earn a full 


proportion of total operating expenses and 


taxes by approximately $80,000.000, but 
earned approvimately $107,000,090 in ex- 


cess of the out-of-pocket cost of providing 
the service. 


Inadequate Profits 
Freight forwarders, according to the re- 


port, are operating at a small profit to 
‘themselves and to the railroads and high- 
‘way freight carriers are operating at a 


small but inadequate profit above costs. 


Economies which appear possible 
through consolidation of merchandise 
transportation services of the railways 


into two organizations are believed to 
amount to more than $100,000.000 a year, 
the report savs. 

Under the proposed plan merchandise 
transportation rates would be fixed so 
that. hauls for distances under 75 miles 
would be made by highway and for more 
than 150 miles by rail. 

Four Recommendations 

The recommendations are: 

1.—Consolidate rail L. C. L., express and 
forwarder traffics and pool all rail mer- 
chandise services into two competing 
agencies, each operating 


owned by the railroad companies which 


respectively serve them, operated by an 


independent management in which the 
public is represented, under contracts en- 


. Couraging direct and economical routing 
but protecting the revenues of each par- 


ticipating carrier. 
it in 
2.—Collect and deliver merchandise at 
shock-proof equipment at overall speeds 
in excess of 20 miles per hour. 
3.—Simplify classification,. liberalize 
packing requirements and adapt the ex- 
press system of charges to all merchandise 
traffic by substituting for present scales a 
scale based upon cost plus a fair profit. 
4.—Coordinate rail and highway, by 
joint rates, lease or ownership, 
so that merchandise will be concentrated 


at and distributed from a limited number 


of key concentration stations by highway 


and moved between such stations by rail 


in car lots. 

Mr. Eastman has forwarded copies of 
the report to regional coordinating comes 
mittees and asked that they make an in- 
tensive study of it and report their cone 
clusions to him not later than June 1. 


The Auto Boom 
1) EFORE strike troubles clouded the hori- 
zon, automobile makers were relishing 
the best sales in three vears. How much 
their business boomed is shown by retail 
financing of cars which customers bought 
In February, retail financing on 


according to Census Bu- 
reau compilations, and 36 per cent above 
February, 1932. but it still was just half 


, of the 1929 figure. 


passed. 


“ARISTOCRAT 
OF THE ATLANTIC” 


924 Fifteenth Street 


H. MURPHY —— General Agent 


First, Tourist, Third Class express 


ENLARGED, REDECORATED TOURIST CABINS 
service, New York to England and 
France. See your local travel agent. 


APRIL 14, ILE DE FRANCE; APRIL 21, CHAMPLAIN; APRIL 28, $. S. PARIS 


Tel. Met, 1440 


NEW LIFE 
FOR YOUR SET 


New Micro-Sensitive . 
Radio Tubes 


advances 


1 Quicker start 


2 operation 
3 Uniform volume 
4 Unif 

S Every mbe is matched 
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Ready to Tell World WHERE OUR GOVERNMEN 
Softened Terms All About Utilities 4 MONEY GOES «+ 4 


In Bil to Control Report on 8-year Inquiry Being 
Stoek Markets Prepared by FTC 


While field agents of the Federal Trade 
ms ‘Commission are out getting data to be 
| ‘ 9.9 used in the windup of the eight-year in- 
The Federal Watchdog ° quiry into power and gas utilities, the 

Teeth Dulled:a Bit But Commission is preparing the final report 


The day that the House passed the | Dies bill to come up under suspension of 
Dies bill, the Secretary of the Treasury, the regular order of business. 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., was announcing While the House was passing the Dies 
that he will dispatch Prof. James Har- bill without Secretary Morgenthau’s ap- 
vey Rogers, of Yale University, to China | proval, Senators Borah (Rep.’, of Idaho, 
to discover just how silver might best be Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, and King 


Trading Surplus 
Farm Goods for manipulated to improve trade with the (Dem.), of Utah, were calling on him to 
e a re- 
Foreign Silver ‘to Secretary Morgenthau, His dec- 


Eventually the Senate adopted a reso- 
laration that no silver legislation was lution calling on Secretary Morgenthau 
necessary and that all advocates of silver to furnish it with the list of silver specu- 
legislation were “not entirely disinter- lators which he had compiled and which 
ested” had prompted Spreaker of the was the basis for his earlier statement. 
As the week ended, he had not yet ful- 


Week’s Total Spending Below Normal—RFC Outlay Less 
Than $2,000,000, Accounting for Reduction 


PPROXIMATELY $131,000,000 of Fed- 
eral cash moved out of the Treasury 
Department into the pockets of employes, 


The Government's “ordinary” expendi- , 
tures were higher than normal during the. House Approves the Dies Bill 


week. Seldom exceeding $20,000,000, they | 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRICCO Exclusion of Banks may be sold to the public 20’ days 
? filing, unless subject to a Commission 
Banks were included by the original bill _stop-order. The registrations follow: 
: DIVIDEND NOTICE in aa oo of brokers. The new bill March 19 
Common Stock Dividend No. 78 |" The first bill made anyone circulating  'NDEPENDENT ROSDMOLDERS COMMITIEE 
misleading information about securities; COMPANY FIRST MORTGAGE SIX PER 
$054, to liable to punishment. The new bill limits, CENT SINKING FUND GOLD BONDS, 40 
31, 1954, equal to 114% of its par ; Wall Street, New York, calling for deposit of 
vaiue. will be paid upon the Common the liability to brokers, dealers, and others the above-named issue in the amount of $5.- | 
at of Under the original bill the defendant in sor protection of gage 
ness on March 31, 19534. The any suit to recover damages as the result minal “comy any operates the combination | 
Transfer Books will not be closed. of misleading information had to carry the railway sar biawony bridge over the Missis- ; 
D. H. Foors, Secretery-Treesurer. burden of proof. The new bill shifts the sippi River at Vicksburg, Miss. Committee d 
burden of proof from the defendant to the | members are: Milton W. Harrison, Robert 
. plaintiff. and C. L. Warner, G. M. Sudduth and Frank : 
The new bill limits the liability of a de-' 4 Andrews, Vicksburg. Miss. ! 
fendant in any civil suit for damages tO, proMMEL MINING COMPANY, Denver. A Col- P 
the amount the plaintiff actually lost on | orado corporation organized Aug. 15, 1932, 
Y the deal in question to carry on metal mining. confining its 
ULD UY sold place ining. 
wo OU B eves The giving of stock options was outlawed | The $44.399 worth 
by the first bill but is allowed under regu-| of common capita! stock. the proceeds to be 
PACKARD ? or Panrx Uran? lations to be laid down by the Trade Com- used for debts and ane A gprs Ra ag 
: | pany expects to sell the stock throug S 
The real situation for investors is mission under the new act. . Officers, salesmen and dealers at a commis- 
none too obvious. What WOULD you Whereas the original bill would have | sion not to exceed 20 per cent, which may 
go? One of these specks an Outlawed all trading in unlisted securities,; be paid either cash, par, 
“index of gain power” reg r at ' both. Among officers are: H. W. C. Promme 
-1296d the other .0197d. Some day such trading to go president; and Lola M. Merritt, secretary- 
one will far outstrip the other be- until March 1, 5. | treaurer, both of Denver.  ¢ 
| COMSTOCK-DEXTER MINES, INC., Prescott, 
te 7 ao ill t ~ 4 M | Ariz, An Arizona corporation organized Jan- 
with th crip as a eans uary 26, 1934, to develop mines and property 
Bad * e interpretation ' owned by the company and to produce gold 
of the “index” for these issues and ° | is > $125.000 worth of common capt 
its revealing incisiveness. Pree Of Meeting Payrolls Ge tor 
nan News" readers—Write to Dept. ganization and operating purposes. Ainong 
| officers are: T. F. M. Fitzgerald, president. 
and A. L. Fitzgerald, secretary-treasurer, 
THE Effects of Practice on Code doth of Prescot | 
TILLMAN SURVEY _BONDHOLDERS COMMITTEE DEAL DEVEL- 
Clauses Bearing on Wages | OPMENT COMPANY, 37 Wall Street, New : 
24 Fenway ' York City, calling for deposits of $375,500 
’ : first, mortgage 6 per cent serial gold bonds of ond 
Boston, Mass. =. by pr phenomena, Scrip money | Deal Development Company, Deal, New Jer- M A R C H os, 1 9 3 4 
ued by cities and towns, often has been sey, a real estate company. The issue was | 
abit » acceptable as legal tender. An-| originally $400,000 of which, at present. $335.- 
i i .| 900 is outstanding. This latter is the only 
Ke other kind of scrip, that issued by em amount of funded debt listed for the t 
‘Ployers unable to corral enough cash to | original issuer. Members of the committee i 
|meet pay rolls, has presented a problem | 
to cetailers anxious to accommodate cus-| York 
| Kirk and Edward J. Coolaha { New York 36 ‘ ‘ - 
xlous out how the latter type | MICHIGAN-CHESTNUT BUILDING BOND- a 
original issue of $575,000 in first mortgage ‘ ‘ 
ben ordered a study of the problem. A building and leasehold bonds. At the time State, County and Municipal Securities 12,335,291.64 
committee has been named to investigate the securities to be called were issued the age 
‘ : ati 2 Michigan- ‘ 
y means of company Chestnut Street, Chicago. Funded debt 
tailers in lieu of cash.” buildin 
. g and leasehold gold bonds. Members ; 
Charles Fowler, professor of economics at. owan, H. L. Brody. S. W. Seidenberg and P ' 
Daniel Bloomfield, executive secretary of | pepe 
the Boston Retail Trade Board: and Dr, | "ORTLAND PARAMOUNT PROPERTY FIRST Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances ........00000 0005 7.648.209.37 
Henry Post Dutton, professor of factory TEE, Portland Oreg calling for deposit ) 
management at Northwestern University. | 9f,$1100.000 worth of fist mortzage eases 
; _ The inquiry will tie in with provisions poration which. at the time the securities $339,998,.703.48 
| of codes for the retail trade, 1etail jewelry be were planning ve 
trade, and retail food and grocery trade DANES 
office building. This corporation re- 
| setting forth conditions upon which mem- ported to have failed making payments of Li A nm | L | T | E S 
i bers of t trades may a in j interest coupons pertaining to the above 
of scrip in issue. The bondholders’ protective commit- 
e 
F t th t | tor buying rates in New York City 5,136,966.61 
o e E oreign currencies were as follows: ‘The Board assumes ; 
rg e u ure no responsibility as to the accuracy of the rates quoted.) Reserved for Taxes and Interest e s 350.458. 59 
Mar.15 Mar.16 Mar.17 Mar.19 Mar. 20 Mar. 21 
( 8960 120 18.9220 18.9200 *138.9200 ~ 
| Belgium (belga) 23.3053 23.2969 23.3000 23.3050 23.3292 23.3258 Circulation 7,984,.997.50 
once you ve made it se- 5200 8.5250 8.5075 *B.5337 A > 1 19 
| 337: *1 3400 13400 1.3500 *1 3350 ecep ances 6 26 
cure W ith a John Hancock “10.1300 #101309 *10.1500 19.1290 101875 *10 1875 A 
R A ° Colombia (peso) ....... 62 9300 68.9600 68 0269 638 6500 0300 66 2999 
etirement nnuity 99.9550 99.9550 99.9550 99 99 9° 59 Custon F j B ] 
England (pound) ........ 009.6333 508.6666 509.083: 509.525 11.34 511.1166 
Prance (franc) ........... 5781 6.577) 6.5783 6.5880 6.5915. 
prepare now for a guar- (retchsmark) 39-7071 39.7015 39.6864 39.4525 39.3642 39.6241 
Greece (drachma) 9425 .9367 9410 9418 9425 
anteed life income when Hong Kong 6464000601 38.5312 38.6275 5625 38.6250 38 | $339,998, 703.48 
you are ready to retire, 29.9905 30.0325 30 0725 | JOSEPH WAYNE, JR., President 
exico (peso 27.7060 27.7160 27.4160 27.7160 7.7160 
and the results are sure. Netherlands (florin) ...... 67.3200 67.2053 67.314 673442 67 7992 
New Zealand (pound) 407.0000 406.353: 406.5000 406.4166 408.5000 408.0853 
oland (zloty) ...... 87: 876 8.8820 18.8720 18.8980 18.9183 
Portugal (escudo) 46077 4.0612 4.6962 4.6033 4.6690 4.0827 Chestnut Street 32nd Street & Lancaster Avenue 1416 Chestnut Street 
OF South Africa (pound) ............ | 
Wusosiavia (Gimar) | 
*Nominal. 


Still Intact as Measure Is 


Revised in Congress 


The National Securities Exchange Act. 
the watchdog which the Government pro- 
‘poses to set over the country’s stock mar- 
kets, reappeared last week with some of 
his sharpest teeth blunted a little bit but 


most of them still intact. 


A final approval from Congress, ex- 
pected to be forthcoming soon, was all 
that was necessary to put the watchdog 
actually to work despite continued pro- 


tests from the stock markets that it stil 


has so many teeth that it will frighten 


investors into headlong liquidation. 


For a week preceding, representatives of 
the Treasury Department, the Federal 
Reserve Board, the committees of Con- 
gress handling the bill, and the origina! 
drafters of the bill had worked it over 
at the direction of the White House. As 
Secretary of the Treasury Henry Morgen- 
thau, Jr., explained the White House in- 
structions, the conferees were to draw a 
bill that could be passed by this Congress. 

At the end of the conferences the bill 
Was reported by Representative Rayburn 
(Dem.), of Bonham, Texas, to be accept- 
able to those Treasury and Reserve Board 
officials who wanted merely broad super- 
visory authority and also to those drafters 
of the origina] bill who wanted specific 


prohibition in the law. 
A Fallen Argument 


But the first witness to testify on the 
revised bill scattered this agreement to 


on information gleaned in this extensive 
study. 


Gas & Electric Securities Co., Inc., were 
reviewed, March 20, as Examiner Charles 
Nodder told about securities procedure of 
the utility system it controlled. 

Organized in 1925, the securities cont- 
pany soon took over the bulk of the sys- 
tem’s financing, Mr. Nodder said. It car- 
ried on campaigns to sell stock to its 
power and gas customers( a plan which 
has met growing favor among utility con- 
cerns. 
with bankers or secur'ty dealers, the ex- 
aminer asserted. 

In addition, the company bought on the 
open market more than three million 
shares of Class A stock of the Associated 


Financing activities of the Associated | 


Also it negotiated major financing» 


relief families, contractors, workers, bank- 
ers and others during the past week. 


| An unusual proportion of the cash went 
into the hands of investors last week be- 


cause the Treasury had a $40,000,000 in- 
terest instalment to pay on its public debt. 

In spite of the $131,000,000 total for the 
week, the Treasury spent less than has 
‘been normal during recent weeks. The 
week before 


$152,000 ,000. 


expenditures 
Last week’s slump was con- 


aggregated 


sidered important in that spending by the 
‘Government was to increase steadily with 
the advance of Spring. 


Most of the responsibility for the de- 


/Cline last week rests with the Reconstruc- 


‘tion Finance Corporation. 
|spending agencies 


While 
paid out money al 


other 


about their usual rate, the RFC, ordi- 
‘narily one of the big spenders, disbursed 


system, Mr. Nodder said. More than 10 
'million shares of stock were issued or dis- 
tributed in four years, he explained, about 
half of them, however, being shares re- 
acquired. 

Issuance of numerous rights to security 


less than $2,000,000. 


who went into considerable detail in out- 
lining the system's security history. 


peared before the House Interstate Com-. 
merce Committee, to make a last appeal | 
against the revised bill, his objections to| 
it had the united support of exchanges in | 
New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, | Ww 
San Francisco, New Orleans, Detroit, issues of securities, the Federal Trade 
Cleveland, Los Angeles, Buffalo, St. Louis, | Commission used this authority during 
Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, Washington, Hart- | the past week to delay three issues. They 
ford, Columbus, Salt Lake City, Minne- Were: 


Vested with power to hold up proposed’ 


increased to $64,000,000 last week because | 
of the debt interest payment of $40,000,-— 
000. The other $24,000,000 was for routine 
departmental expenditures. 


“Extraordinary” expenditures, covering 
all disbursals by alphabetical agencies, | 
amounted to $67,000,000 in the week. Of) plus farm products, the House of Repre- 


this total, $40,000,000 went out through 


the Civil 


Works Administration. The 


Public Works Administration spent $12,- 


000,000, 
shared among all the other special offices. the past week when it passed the Dies 


leaving only $25,000,000 to be 


Because March income taxes were swell- 


ing its tax collections, the Treasury's rev- 


enues last week actually exceeded its total 


expenditures, 
$201,000,000. 


All revenues amounted to 
Usually revenues barely 


cover ordinary expenditures, leaving the 


extraordinary expenditures to be added to. 
the deficit. 


FLAWS IN REGISTRATIONS 
holders were reviewed by the examiner, OF THREE SECURITY ISSUES 


Applications for Flotations Totaling 2 Millions Rejected by 
| Federal Trade Commission 


Smith, Robert H. Strong and Earl C. Bron- 


augh, Sr., all of Portland, Oreg. 


KEYSTONE CUSTODIAN FUNDS, INC., Phila- 


delphia, an investment company proposing 
to issue $10,000,000 in 


todian funds. The issue has not been un- 


ten series of 


cultural Products 


Other Nation’s Silver 


To empty American storehouses of sur- 


sentatives would add to the silver store in 
the American treasury. This is essentially 
the plan which the House proposed in 


silver bill by the substantial margin of 
257 to 112. The Dies bill, now awaiting 
action by the Senate, would allow the 
United States to swap the farm products 
for foreign silver. 

In charge of the swapping would be a 
four-man board consisting of the Presi- 
dent, the Secretary o! the Treasury, the 
Secretary of Commerce and the Secre- 
| tary of Agriculture. This board would 
arrange trades with foreign silver coun- 
tries and would even have power to ac- 
cept silver at a rate 25 per cent above 
the price it was commanding in world 
markets. 

If an ounce of silver is worth 44 cents, 
for instance, on world markets, the board 
could agree that it would accept silver 
at the rate of 55 cents an ounce. . 

This is the way, under the Dies bill, that 
the trading would be done. 

Method of Procedure 

The board might find that India, which 
holds vast reserves of silver, would will- 
ingly exchange part of it for American 


a silver advocate himself, to allow the filled this request. 


The Comptroller of the State of New York 


will sell at his office at Albany, New York, 
April 3rd, 1934, at 12 o’clock noon 


$50,000,000.00 


Serial Bonds of the 


State of New York 


Dated April lst, 1934, and maturing as follows: 


$30,000,000.00—1935 to 1944 
12,000,000.00—1935 to 1959 
8,000,000.00—1935 to 1984 
Principal and semi-annual interest October Ist and April 1st, 
payable in lawful money of the United States of America at 


the Bank of the Manhattan Company, 40 Wall Street, 
New York City. 


Exempt from all Federal and New York State Income Taxes. 
$30,000,000.00— Unemployment Relief Bonds—maturing 
$3,000,000 annually April 1, 1935 to 1944, 

inclusive. 


$8,000,000.00— Emergency Construction Bonds— maturing 
$320,000 annually April 1, 1935 to 1959, 
inclusive. 


$4,000,000.00—General State Improvement Bonds— 


the winds. Tom K. Smith, Assistant to li d St. Paul Issue of $1.397.500 of certificates of will oe old corn. The board .would arrange to get April 
’ a S an . Paul. f ake 1 as s sold, per 
the Secretary of the Treasury, revealed orhat the revised bill appeared to be was Posit by the Bondholders’ Protective Com- cent commission will be paid dealers dis-| title to the silver, the Secretary of the » inctusive 


that the conference had been allowed to 
deal only with certain credit aspects of 
the bill, that it had not been allowed to 
revise most of the specific prohibitions 
which were the center of controversy in | jowin 


the first draft of the bill. 


Even before Mr. Smith had made this 
revelation before the Intersiate Commerce 
Committee of the House, Richard Whit- 
ney, president of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, had declared that the revised bill 


not so much a compromise between broad | mittee for the Cambridge Apartments, 
powers and specific regulations as a soft- | Germantown, Pa., held up by stop order 
r n h fol-— a é 

ae: ee Ltd., Salt Lake City, a gold mining com- 
Under the original bill the loan value of P@ny. registration suspended until Com- 
any security was limlted to 40 per cent mission decides whether shares are gift 
of market value or 80 per cent of the °° 4 sale and until further data is sup- 
lowest value in the last three years. The | Plied. 3 . 
new bill allows a value of sie per cent | Stock issue of $350,000 by International 
of the lowest price in the last three years. | Gold, Inc., Pasadena, Calif., held up by 


tributing Keystone Custodian Funds. Among 
officers of the company are: S. L. Sholley, 
Boston, president: S. G. Carter. Philadelphia. 
treasurer; and F. D. Gallagher, Philadel- 
phia, secretary. 


'C. P. MOORMAN & COMPANY, Louisville, Ky. 


A Kentucky corporation engaged in distil- 
ling of liquor and proposing to issue 180.- 
000 shares of capital stock at an aggregate 
price of $1,125,000. Among officers are: W. 
C. Wheeler, Louisville. Kv., president: 
Vincent Keil, New York, treasurer and gen- 
eral financial officer. 


STOCKHOLDERS’ PROTECTIVE COMMITTEE 


Treasury would issue silver certificates 
.on the basis of the silver, the board 
would use the certificates to buy up the 
corn, and the trade would be completed. 


mittee for American Type Founders Com- 
pany 6 per cent sinking fund gold bonds 
and 15-year gold debentures, called for de- 
posit of these issues in the amount of 
$3,761,400 out of total original issues aggre- 
$8,000,000. “his was announced 
eb. 12. 


$8,000,000.00—Elimination of Grade Crossings Bonds— 
maturing $160,000 annually April 1, 1935 to 
1984, inclusive. 


Bidders for these bonds will he required to name the rate of interest which the bonds are to bear not 
exceeding four (4) per centum per annum. Such interest rates must be in multiples of one-fourth of one 
per centum and not more than a single rate of interest shall be named for each issue. 

idders may condition their bids upon the award to them of all but no part of the entire $50,000.900 
bonds and the highest bidder on the basis of ‘‘all or none’ will be the one whose bid figures the lowest 
interest cost to the State on all issues combined after deducting the amount of premium bid if any. 

No bids will be accepted for separate maturities or for less than par value of the bonds por unless 
accompanicd by a deposit of moncy or by a certified check or bank draft upon a solvent bank or trust 
company of the cities of Albany or New York, payable to the order ot the “Comptroller of the State of 
New York"’ for at least two per cent of the par value of the bonds bid for. No interest will be allowed 
upon the good faith check of the successful bidder. 


still contained most of the objectionable! The new bill shifts-the credit control |St0P Order as result of allegation py OLATIVE pitt, NATIONAL COAL DISTRIBUTING CORPORA- 
features of the first. To this Ferdinand OMM 


Pecora, counsel for the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee, retorted that 


Mr. Whitney wanted no bill at all. 


Nevertheless, when Mr. Whitney ap- 


aspects of the bill from the Federal Trade | investment dealer that the company had 
Commission to the Federal Reserve Board Used his name in the registration state- 


Trade Commission from five to seven. : = 
New margin requirements were to take COMPany as shown in the statement. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


effect’ on Oct. 1 under the original bill. | 
The new bill provides that the require-— 
ments shall not apply to any existing ac-' the week announced the registration of 
counts until Jan. 1, 1939, but shall apply the following securities under the Securl- 
to all transactions after Oct. 1, 1934. ties Act of 1933. Ordinarily these issues 


'ment without permission, and that he had 
the | not bought 500 shares of stock in 


The Federal Trade Commission during | 


FERRED STOCK AND COMMON STOCK, 


42 Broad Street, N. Y,. 
of the above-named issue of a total market 
value of $1,744.838.50. 


The company was adjudicated a bankrupt | 


Oct. 4, 1933. The committee is empowered 


to prepare and adopt a plan for protection | 
of the interests Of stock depositors or for. 


reorganization or readjustment of finances 
when, in its Judgment, it shall become ad- 
visable to do so. ‘ 


In addition to the protective committee. 


for stockholders a different protective com- 


calling for deposit | 


TION, Wilmington, Del. A Delaware cor- 
poration owning property in West Vir- 
ginia and proposing to operate coal mines 
and market coal. he company expects 
to issue 3,000 shares of preferred stock in an 
aggregate amount of $300,000, paying a 15 
per cent commission to. brokers or others 
who sell the stock. The company announces 
that it will not sell at general public offer- 
ing, but on personal solicitation from time 
to time. Among officers 
Roberts, president; James E. x 
vice president, and Chares I, Gibe, secre- 


The Comptroller reserves the right Lo reject any or all bids which are not in his opinion advantageous 
to the interest of the State. . 

Approving opinion of Honorable John J. Bennett, Jr., Attorney General of the State, as tothe legality 
of these bonds and the regularity of their issue will be furnished the successful bidder upon delivery of the 
bonds to him. 

If the definitive bonds of this issue can not be prepared and delivered at atime to suit the purchaser, 
the State reserves the right to deliver Interim Certitcates pending preparation of the Detinitive Bonds, 
and will endeavor to have these Interim (ertificates ready for delivery on or about April 4, 1934. 

The net debt of the State of New York on March 16, 1934, amounted to $544,007,231.84 which is 
about 1.9 per cent of the total assessed valuation of the real and personal property of the State subject 
to taxation for State purposes. 

Circulars descriptive of these bonds will be mailed upon application to 


MORRIS 8S. TREMAINE, State Comptroller, Albany, N. Y. 


tary-treasurer, all of Chicago. 


Dated March 22, 1034. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Rivalry in Armament, of Debts, Warfare Have Retarded World 
i Recovery---A New Deal in International Affairs Does Not Mean Internationalism--- ss 
: 
I Abuses of Old System Must Be El Eliminated ‘ 
By DAVID LAWRENCE 
Ae “o3 HERE is a mistaken tendency on the part of “The state stood by an accessory to the crimes of an but a willingness on the part of all governments and ve 
? overzealous followers of the New Deal to de- irresponsible individualism. Selfishness was enthroned in peoples to pay each year the fixed charges on the war Na 
§ nounce any dissenters as being primarily inter- all its cruel majesty. To the faint cries: ‘This shall never indebtedness. He 
sPaceDe ested in a return to the Old Deal. There is a happen again,’ and the suggestions of a league of peoples V \a | 
decided inclination also to overlook the fact that prior to to organize mankind, there came the laughter of scorn as meas 
March 4, 1933 many voices were crying in the wilderness if che of man had never been given the breath WHY AMERICA | 
for a new approach and a new spirit. of a dominant religion nineteen hundred odd years ago. MUST REVIVE something not now possible in ‘. Jel 
I shall quote for the benefit of those readers who did not And thus we developed our irresponsible individualism credit disturbed pede 7 but event. Yel It 
hear it or do not now recall it, a radio talk made at the into a creed of self-centered nationalism. WORLD TRADE nite iat te a ti Va ! 
end of 1931 because I believe firmly the extent to which we “We ask: ‘When will the depression end: when will y togical, Sy aiscounting Jy | 
a future payments on a cash basis, the debts themselves will | 
have followed already in many respects and shall follow we recover our economic poise; what formula shall we be cut down and the whole world can absorb five to six Ne 
in the future the doctrines set forth in that address will use to bring business back?’ believing still that by waving “ai heat Yel It 
nding ie g 8 billions of such indebtedness in two or three years without | 
mark the time it takes us to emerge finally from this de- a magic wand we can set in motion the great forces of feeling any ill-effects therefrom. \a | 
pression: rofitable business. Are we blind again to the greater ‘ Zeb 
“It is customary at the year-end to look back with of a renaissance of human spirit, an awakening pad 
satisfaction and to face the future with assurance. Today, —a new attitude of mind among individuals as well as _Teci- Yel 
however, we wish to escape from the past and we gaze nations? The stone | 
ahead with anxiety. For the world is full of loosened “It is idle to speak of economic recovery until there has ad > Yel 
boulders and crumbling rocks, coming from we know not been a fateful change in the attitude of peoples toward or id cae A ea 4 cg and import trade the al 
where. Many of us are still using the logic of materialism, each other. And this can come only out of a regeneration aie iS | an 
trying by rule of thumb to chart the curves of past mis- of the individual. Intense suffering has always turned 
takes or the inevitable trends of economic law as if the ong term and the short term may come an intermediate 


future of the world could be adjusted by mere coalescence 
of money and product. 


“Unfortunately our grim search for causes has failed . 


to give emphasis to the realities of life—the impersonal 
attitudes of individuals toward each other, intensified in- 
deed by the strange behavior of organized peoples so that 
we observe today the full effects of an irresponsible in- 
dividualism which has multiplied itself many times over 
into an unenlightened nationalism that knows neither the 
chivalry of unselfishness nor the tolerance of mutual con- 


cession. 


“We talk of the past as if we 


DESTRUCTION ruly wished to bring back its 
DUE TO DEBTS perity. But do we really want to 


go back a decade or two? Is what 
we have passed through in the last twenty years an ideal 
to which we would care to revert if we could? What were 
the nations talking about in 1912? Why, naval holidays 
and organized peace. And 1914 came to shatter those as- 
pirations. For eighteen years now we have tried to adjust 
ourselves to the destructive effects of a philosophy as old 
as primitive man, a savagery as deadly to the human spirit 
as if jungle law had gone unrepealed. 
“‘We have spent the greater part of 1931 blaming each 


other. We have searched for the culprit who preached the 


doctrine of speculation and unsound investment, thinking 
he alone was responsible. We have assumed that the 
germ could be segregated and guilt made personal in 
perhaps the banking group, or perhaps the salesmanship 
group, or perhaps in the unlimited production of excessive 
quantities of goods. And by the same token we are still 
groping for a formula that by one means or another of 
artificial control shall bring back some kind of economic 
equilibrium to enable us to pay our debts. 

“Yes; the payment of debts hangs over the whole world 
like a gathering storm with its flashes of fire ready to 
strike down great edifices of modern business. In the 
midst of it all, we hear strange voices, nations that have 
hitherto respected the morality of pledges and promises, 
nations that now cry ‘We can not pay’ in tones that 
too often mean ‘We will not pay.’ And we, on our 
part, join the chorus with the insistent demand ‘You shall 
pay, you must pay,’ a slogan that ignores an age-old rela- 
tion and forgets that the destruction of the debtor yields 
no return to the creditor, that trade is not built by isola- 
tion and that interchange of goods is the only device 
which ever produced in normal times a wholesome inter- 
course between nations. 

“What is the basis of this newly developed antagonism, 
this coarseness of spirit and defiance of all that civiliza- 
tion has ever taught us? We fought a war to break down 
the theory that might makes right. We paid for it in an 
enormous destruction of human capital and in an un- 
precedented drain on the credit resources of the world— 
those pledges of repayment which can only be expressed 
in mortgages on the earnings of future generations. 


“It was a terrible price to pay 


REGENERATION for human progress rou 
A NECESSITY nomic machinery, first by the 


subtraction of ten million indi- 
viduals from mortal life and second by the subsequent 
miseries of unemployment for twenty-five million more 
persons. Scarcely had we turned the sod on Flanders’ 
field when the wake began. A decade of debauchery, such 
as the modern world has never seen, affected the lives of 
men, women and children everywhere. The worship of 
gold begot a reckless indifference to all codes, corporate or 
personal, in an orgy of unrestrained sin. 


our thoughts from selfishness to unselfishness, from irre- 
sponsible to responsible individualism. 


“Could we but spread over the 


MERE WAITING world a new spirit, a new ap- 
CANNOT BRING proach to the perplexing prob- 
PROSPERITY lems that are tearing the hearts 


of mankind, we would be making 
substantial progress. For we can not solve our difficulties 
by merely feeding and clothing the unemployed. We can 
not go on from year to year with seven million or more 
people in our own ranks depressed in spirit, carrying the 
badge of humiliation and defeat in an economic system 
that dins into our ears the doctrine of the law of the 
survival of the fittest and the supposed compensations of 
a bleeding deflation. 

“We fought a war to make it possible for democracies 
to remain. We fought autocracy and the dictatorships 
that threatened our God-given individualism. But are we 
prepared to make other sacrifices now to preserve free 
governments? Are we ready to help other peoples safe- 
guard the cause of liberty bequeathed to us from the 
revolutionary battlefields of generations past? . 

“If we are not, if we still persist in believing that all 
will be well with the world while hunger and starvation 
take their awful toll, as we wait for consumption and pro- 


_ duction to become naturally adjusted we are merely dedi- 


cating the next five years to the largest social readjust- 
ment the world has ever experienced. Two years of the 
world-wide depression have passed us by while we sit 
unreconciled to the realities of the upheaval we have felt 
but failed to understand. ° 

“Could we but regard ourselves as interdependent, as 
nations that must trade with each other, that must lend 
to each other, that must trust one another, that must give 
and take in the spirit of reciprocal friendship, we would 
give courage to the faltering voices of statesmen who see 
the course we should traverse but who are not emboldened 
yet by an enlightened public opinion to set their faces to 
the horizon that beckons them. 


Vv 


NO RECOVERY should we go if we cou u 
LEAN TO PEACE world for 1932? 


“First, we must cast out of our 
systems the law of retaliation, with its implications of 
ultimate revenge. We shall never cure injustice by resort- 
ing to a contest wherein man destroys man. We shall 
move forward only by endeavoring to raise the standard 
of international morality, by invoking the religion of 
reason and the higher laws of self-abnegation. Translated 
into the present situation in Europe, this means a political 
truce between nations on the continent for a period of at 
least ten years during which time there may be employed 
once more the healing processes that have in the past 
broken down a vengeful nationalism. 

“Second, with mutual trust reestablished, there can be 
no need for excessive armaments with their economic 
burdens that tax and destroy business energies and throw 
budgets out of balance. Debts can be paid once more 
when budgets are rid of the armament expense which in 
the past has been defended alone on the theory of the in- 
security of peoples. 

“Third, a restoration of international confidence grow- 
ing out of a political equilibrium, bringing as it inevitably 
must, payment of debts and balanced budgets, creates 
once more a world market for the bonds of honest peoples. 
This means that the war debts can be transferred from 
the governments to the investing public so that there no 
longer is a distinction between public and private debts 


“What is that course? Where | 


NATIONALIS? : 
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credit to support the huge trade structure we have reared 
in the past and shall build once more. 

“We had nine and a half biilion dollars worth of export 
and import trade beforé the depression began. We now 
have about four and a half billion dollars worth. If we 
do not sell to other peoples, we can not buy from them. 
If we lose foreign trade, we affect ten per cent of our pro- 
ductive capacity. We can not survive on a ninety per cent 
home market and retain our standards of living. We can 
not accept the counsel of those who say we must go back- 
ward and not forward. We can not support our increased 
population by rationing our employment or our pay rolls. 
We must have markets and increased pay rolls so that we, 
too, may buy from abroad and help to sustain others. For 
to do otherwise is to ignore the twenty-two billions of 
capital our people have invested in other lands. We can 
not see the rest of the world in collapse and expect our 
own people to escape the repercussion. We want no more 
bank failures and no loss of confidence due to the ill-effects 
of an enormous loss of capital abroad. 


: “It helps us little to say ‘Oh, 
PROLONC ED we.can write off that loss and 


DEPRESSION tend to our own affairs. Wecan 
WAS FORESEEN _ Dever write off a loss of public con- 


, fidence nor can we expect seven 
million persons to remain idle while the orthodox econ- 
omist spreads his chart over a decade of reconstruction 
in the belief that democracies or free governments will be 
immunized against epidemics of social disorder by a 
gospel of patience or the luckless phrases of propagand- 
ized optimism. 

‘Nineteen hundred thirty-two may bring us, and we pray 
that it will bring*us, prosperity. But it would be camou- 
flaging our innermost thoughts to predict such an early 
recovery. There is no justification for it, judging by the 
realities that now are so clearly outlined for us. We shall 
indeed make little progress until we develop a new spirit, 
and a new approach. The solution of our difficulties lies 
within our own will and within our own power. We can 
not expect a magic transformation of economic elements 
for it will never come. 

“So the length of the depression will be measured by 
the length of time it takes the people of this country and 
the people of other countries, expressing their will through 
courageous leaders, to abandon the unreasoning attitude 
of a decade of selfish, economic and financial warfare. 


“The hearts of free people are 
beating nervously as the test ap- 
proaches in 1932. And what can 
THE ANSWER we do as the climax draws near? 

Wecan turn in these critical hours 
to the unconquerable spirit of our fathers, the faith that 
guided the destiny of human life through the dark ages 
of selfishness and greed in centuries past for, inevitably, 
the light of reason and conscience that has been dimmed 
in a decade of irresponsible individualism must shine 
brightly once more as the new nationalism spreads good- 
will on earth—an enlightened nationalism, an intelligent 
nationalism, a helpful, kindly and brotherly nationalism 
which alone can mitigate and relieve the universal suffer- 
ing of mankind.” 

With the exception of a few dates and the data about 
our declining foreign trade—for we have sunk even lower 
than we imagined in 1931—the foregoing speech might 
just as well have been written this very week. I first de- 
livered it over a network of radio stations on December 
27, 1931. Twelve months later—Christmas night 1932—I 
read it over the air a second time for nothing had happened 
to render its principles void. I offer it again today as a 
chart of national policy. 


ENLIGHTENED 
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